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This Issue in Brief 


Housing for war workers. 


The Federal Government has under way a $1,300,000,000 program for housing 
sar workers. In May 1942 the public war housing program called for 322,700 
eguiar family dwelling units; 18,100 trailers and portable houses, and 58,200 
jormitory units in projects in 43 States and the District of Columbia. Approxi- 
nately half of these units were under construction contract or completed in May. 
he public program has been designed to supplement private building, which has 
upplied the major part of the new housing in critical areas. War workers are 
ligible for tenancy in public war housing projects, regardless of income, but 
iviians who can afford private housing are not accepted as public tenants in 
eas where private enterprise is providing an adequate supply of houses at fair 
entals. Page 1257. 


Distribution of workers by hourly and weekly earnings. 

Half of the workers in manufacturing industries were earning $30 a week or 
more at the close of 1941. In the war industries alone, earnings were higher, half 
of the workers therein earning at least $37 a week. Detailed distribution of both 
yeekly and hourly earnings are given in an article on page 1278. 


Labor aspects of the Chicago milk industry. 

The growing tendency in certain distributive trades to replace employees, on a 
age or salary basis, by independent outside salesmen and commussion men has 
possibilities of serious labor end social effects. This is strikingly indicated in a 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the milk distribution system in Chicago, 
tom which it aapeats that the vendors sold milk at a lower price than that received 
y the employed drivers but that the weekly incomes of the vendors were con- 
iderably below the incomes of the employed drivers. Also, the vendor system 
onstituted a serious threat to the drivers’ union. Page 1283. 


abor regulations of Hawaiian military government. 

The Military Governor of Hawaii, appointed immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, issued orders regulating the wage scales, hours of labor, and certain 
pther employment conditions on work done for Army and Navy agencies. The 
egulations superseded existing territorial regulations and practices but were not 
0 be construed as superseding the Federal Fair Labor Standards or the Public 
ontracts Acts. Page 1323. 


Earnings in the mining machinery industry. 
Average hourly earnings in the mining machinery and equipment industry rose 
rom 66.6 cents in August 1939 to 87.8 cents in February-March 1942. The 
orkweek at the latter date averaged 47 hours. There were marked variations 
n earnings levels between large and small plants. Occupational rates ranged 
om 52.7 cents per hour for general laborers to $1.116 for class A working fore- 
men. Page 1367. 
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Earnings in nonferrous-metal industry. 

Hourly earnings in the nonferrous-metal mining and milling industry ,. 
August 1941 varied from 61.2 cents to 77.4 cents, the average for all branch. 
being 74.5 cents, excluding overtime payments. By regions, the variations me 
from 77.2 cents per hour in the West to as low as 47.9 in Michigan. Pag, 1374 


The I. L. O. plans for post-war reconstruction. 


In spite of war conditions the Emergency Committee of the Internation, 
Labor Organization met in London in A ril, with representatives from the Unit 


States, Great Britain, Canada, India, Netherlands, and Mexico in attendanm 
The purpose of the meeting was to devise ways and means for equipping the 
International Labor Organization to play the part in post-war reconstructig, 
called for by the New York meeting in November 1941. Page 1320. . 
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HOUSING FOR WAR WORKERS 


By Katueyn R. Murpny, Bureau of Labor Statistics ' 


Summary 


THE war housing program was started in the summer of 1940 to 
provide adequate shelter in areas of rapidly expanding war activities 
forthe thousands of incoming workers in war industries and for families 
of enlisted men in the Army and Navy. By May 1942 more than 
$1,334,000,000 had been authorized for Federally financed homes for 
war workers. The public program on May 1 called for 322,700 
regular family-dwelling units, 18,100 trailers and portable houses, 
and 58,200 dormitory units in Federal projects in 43 States and the 
District of Columbia. This included some units for which funds 
were not yet available. Approximately half of the units were under 
construction contract or completed in May. 

The Government has relied on private enterprise to provide a 
large part of the war housing in areas where it has appeared likely 
that additional housing would be needed after the war. ‘To encourage 
the participation of private enterprise in the war housing program, 
asystem of granting priorities assistance in obtaining scarce building 
materials was adopted and terms were liberalized for FHA-insured 
loans on certain types of housing in critical areas. Athough assist- 
ance under both of these plans was restricted to homes built in critical 
areas, the occupancy of privately financed units has not been re- 
stricted to war workers as has been the case with units in public 
projects. Consequently, it is difficult to determine the actual amount 
oi housing provided for war workers by private capital. It has been 
estimated, however, that 450,000 privately financed homes were 
started in war areas in 1941 and 350,000 in 1940. Since these esti- 
mates cover homes in all cost classes, they include many beyond the 
fnancial reach of war workers. Moreover, large numbers of the 
homes were in areas where war activities had not yet caused serious 
housing shortages. 

War workers are eligible for tenancy in public housing projects 
regardless of income, but civilian workers in income groups which 
can be adequately housed at fair rentals by private enterprise are not 
accepted as public tenants if private enterprise is meeting the need. 

Early in March 1942 almost two-fifths of the regular family units 
programmed at that time for public housing projects in the continen- 
tal United States were available for occupancy. Families had moved 


‘Prepared in the Division of Construction and Public Employment, Herman B. Byer, chief. 
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into or had leased 85 percent of those available. In 11 of the 9} 
localities with the largest public programs, the family units were s, 
least 98 percent occupied and there were long waiting lists of eligible 
applicants. On the other hand, there were 21 localities with smalle 
public programs in which less than half of the available family ni, 
were occupied in March. Ninety-five percent of all trailers qj 
portable houses and 90 percent of the dormitory accommodations 
available in March were occupied. 

Most of the Federally financed war homes have been rented oy 
a month-to-month basis. The Mutual Home Ownership Plan. which 
combines the advantages of home ownership with the flexibility of , 
rental system, is in operation in a few public projects. Availabj, 
information on the tenure of privately financed homes in critic) 
areas indicates that early in March 1942 the number being built {o, 
sale far exceeded the number to be rented. 

From a technical standpoint the outstanding feature of the wo, 
housing program has been the use of the demountable or high-salvage. 
value house. This is a house composed of large sections—such 
floor, roof, and wall panels—which are assembled in such a way tha 
they can be taken apart and reassembled at a new site with a minimun 
loss of material and effort. Such houses are looked upon as the means 
of preventing the creation of costly “ghost towns” after the war 
emergency has passed. 

Special requirements in a few localities have made large apartment 
houses necessary, but single-family houses have in general predoni- 
nated in the public war housing program. Units in twin and row 
houses have outnumbered detached units. 


Effect of War Migration on Housing 


Manning the machinery for war production has resulted in mas 
movements of workers and their families. Although war requir. 
ments cover a wide range of products, a few, such as aircraft, mui- 
tions, and ships, are of paramount importance. Consequently, the 
areas where these are produced have been the focal points for war 
migration. 

Expansion of the aircraft industry in southern California has made 
San Diego an outstanding example of such an area. A WPA survey 
showed that early in December 1941 there were 27,900 civilian workers 
living in San Diego, who had moved there from outside the county 
after October 1, 1940. Two thousand more had moved into : 
neighboring cities. Family members accompanying the worker 
brought the total number of migrants in the 5 cities to 59,900, or 
about 26 percent of the 1940 population of the area. Since many 
workers had come without their families, additional migrants wer 
expected when the families could be reunited. | 

Although San Diego is an extreme example of an area overcrowded 
with war workers, it by no means represents an isolated case. By 
May 1942 there were 410 localities throughout the country wher 
the actual or anticipated increase in population appeared so great 
that, despite the shortages of building materials, priorities assistance 
was made available to builders who would construct privately financed 
housing for war workers. i 

To measure the amount of war migration on a country-wide basis § 
obviously a difficult task, partly because the factors governing the 
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volume of migration are constantly changing. Increased appropria- 
gons for war materials and the absorption of larger numbers of men 
nto military service expand the need. On the other hand, “freezing” 
orders issued for more and more items of civilian consumption and the 
onversion Of additional plants to war production, together with the 
increasing employment of women in war industries, operate in the 
opposite direction. Early in the fall of 1941 the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security estimated that an influx of 860,000 to 1,000,000 workers 
would be required to supply the need for industrial workers. Their 
dependents would bring the total of defense migrants to 1,600,000 
or 2,000,000.2 Current plans for housing are being made in terms 
of a need for about 1,600,000 new war workers who are expected to 
move into industrial areas during the fiscal year 1942-43. 

The large-scale shifting of population to defense areas had two 
immediate effects: Critical housing shortages developed, and rents 
started rising. WPA surveys of 287 key areas indicated that in 1941 
residential vacancies in more than nine-tenths of them were below 5 
percent. Critical housing shortages were found in nearly two-fifths 
of the areas, where the gross vacancy rate was less than 2 percent of 
the total dwellings. In most of the war areas surveyed, dwelling 
units in good condition and for rent comprised less than half of the 
vacancies. Moreover, large numbers of units counted as habitable 
rental vacancies were under construction and were not available for 
immediate occupancy. The nonrental vacancies usually were for 
sale or were unfit for use. 

Complaints of high rentals, particularly in areas near military 
establishments, small industrial communities, and other small com- 
munities, prompted the Office of Price Administration to request the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the WPA to make periodic surveys 
to maintain a check of the effect of the war on residential rents. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of 98 selected areas revealed 
that, without exception, the index of rents for homes in each of these 
areas was higher in the winter of 1941-42 than it had been in October 
1939. Furthermore, the rental increases were more numerous and 
proportionately larger on homes renting for less than $30 a month 
than on the more expensive homes. Rents had also risen to some 
extent in each of the 34 large cities for which the Bureau regularly 
collects information for its index of cost of living. 

In 114 of the 115 war areas surveyed by the WPA, the level of 
rents was higher in the fall and early winter of 1941 than it had been in 
March or September 1940. The rates of increase for family dwelling 
units varied from 1 percent or less in Baton Rouge, La., Gallipolis, 
Ohio, and Newport, R.I., to more than 90 percent in Starke, Fla., and 
Leesville, La. In approximately half of the cities surveyed, the 
average tenant was paying at least 8 percent more for his dwelling 
late in 1941 than he was before the war production program got 
under way. 


Legislation and Orders Affecting War Housing 


Threats of delay in the war program for lack of housing, and 
memories of the flu epidemic accompanying the overcrowded con- 





Denational Defense Migration. First Interim of the Select Committee Investigating National 


© eg Migration, House of Representatives (77 Cong., Ist sess.), Pursuant to H. Res. 113, October 1941 
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ditions of World War I, prompted Federal authorities to make a tyo. 
fold attack on the housing problem. Federal funds were allocated {o. 
a public war ray, program and steps were taken to encourgg, 
private enterprise to build ceeen for war workers. 

The national defense program was inaugurated in the latter part of 
May 1940, and on June 28 the powers of the United States Housino 
Authority were broadened to enable it to cooperate with the Arm, 
and Navy in providing housing for families of enlisted men ani 
civilian workers at naval or military reservations, posts, or bases. and 
in industrial establishments engaged in defense activities. Shortly 
thereafter, on July 18, 1940, the Office of the Defense Housing (4. 
ordinator was created by the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, and the Defense Housing Coordinator was give 
the responsibility of planning and carrying out the defense housings 
program through private industry and the several Federal agencies 
concerned with housing.® 

By May 1942 more than $1,334,000,000 of Federal funds had beey 
earmarked for public housing projects i war workers and military 
personnel. The authorizations for thes}: funds are shown in table j. 


rage 


TasBLe 1.—Federal Funds Appropriated or Author se for Public War Housing Projects, 





May 1942 
ii —— 
Date act 
Amount 
Authorization caneres ot appropriated Purpose 
made or authorized 





Public, No. 671, 76th | June 28,1940 | ' $32,330,987 | Homes for families of enlisted men, field ciyi)- 
Cong. ian workers of War and Navy Department 


and workers in private war industries. 
USHA converted low- |_.............- 202, 000,000 | War workers. 
rental projects.? 


Presidential allocation | Aug. 23, 1940 3 60, 000,000 | To provide homes in areas where need was not 
from emergency funds. otherwise being met. 
Papi, No. 781, 76th | Sept. 9,1940 | 4 100,000,000 | Same as Public, No. 671. 


ong. 
Public, No. 849, 76th | Oct. 14,1940 | 140,000,000 Do. 
Cong. (Lanham Act). 
Amended by Public, | Apr. 29, 1941 150, 000, 000 Do. 


No. 42, 77th Cong. 
Amended by Public, | Jan. 21, 1942 300, 000,000 | Same as Public, No. 671, and also for single 

No. 409, 77th Cong. persons in war activities and homes for 
families of officers of 3 lower grades of Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
Amended by Public, | Apr. 10, 1942 6 30, 000,000 | Housing (including living quarters for single 

















No. 522, 77th Cong. persons and for families) for Federal em- 
ployees in or near the District of Columbia. 
Public, No. 9, 77th Cong..| Mar. 1,1941 5, 000,000 | Temporary shelter in localities where imprac- 
tical to build under provisions of Lanham or 
, other acts. 
Public, No. 73, 77th Cong.| May 24, 1941 15, 000, 000 Do. 
Public, No. 353, 77th | Dec. 17,1941 300, 000, 000 Do. 
Cong. 
ys Eanes 1, 334, 330, 987 
1 The act did not specify the amount to be expended, but stated: “Sec. 205. The Authority (USHA 


mey hy Se the purposes of this title any of the funds or authorizations heretofore or hereafter made avail- 
a oO ” 


’ hn age for which priorities assistance has been granted on the condition that they be reserved for war 
workers. 

* From his emergency funds the President allocated $10,000,000 tot he Federal Loan Administrator wh 
formed the Defense Homes Corporation to use these funds for equity capital for defense housing projects, 
the additional money required coming from RFC funds. 

4 $44,600,000 was transferred to be expended under the provisions of Public, No. 849, 76th Cong. ‘ 

§ Excludes $10,000,000 used to reimburse the President’s emergency funds for amounts previously made 
available for Defense Homes Co ation. (See note 3.) 


* Funds for the oS by this act have not been appropriated when this article went to 
press. *This amount is ore subject to revision. 





3’ The activities and personnel of this office were su uently taken over by the Division of Defens 
me Coordination which was established within the Office of Emergency Management of the Executiv: 
Office of the President by Executive order on January 11, 1941. When the National Housing Agency ws 


created by Executive order on Feb. 24, 1942, it took over the work being done in the Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination. 
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To stimulate the participation of private industry in the defense- 
housing program, the terms for obtaining FHA-insured loans were 
iberalized for dwellings to be built in areas where housing shortages 
were threatening to impede the defense program. The new terms were 
authorized by an amendment (referred to as title VI) to the National 
Housing Act. As approved on March 28, 1941, this amendment 
limited the amount of mortgages insurable under title VI_ to 
$100,000,000, but the amount was raised to $300,000,000 byJan 
amendment approved on September 2, 1941.4 

The plan to grant priorities assistance for obtaining scarce buildin 
materials was another method of inducing private enterprise to build 
houses for war workers in preference to other residential construction. 
The operation of this plan, which became effective on September 22, 
1941, was restricted to selected localities designated as defense-housing 
critical areas. To qualify for priorities assistance, a private project 
had to be within reasonable commuting distance of places of employ- 
ment in any of the critical areas and be suitable for workers in war 
activities.¥ The maximum selling price for individual dwelling’ units 
was - at” $6,000_and,the shelter rental was’not to’exceed $50 per 
month. 

The order implementing the priorities-assistance plan did not 
preclude other private residential construction if the builders could 
obtain materials without priorities assistance. However, increasingly 
severe Shortages of materials necessitated more drastic curtailment of 
construction. The War Production Board consequently issued an 
order on April 9, 1942, which provided that no residential construc- 
tion, except maintenance and repair work, could be started without 
its permission if the estimated cost was $500 or more. This order was 
designed to prevent new private residential construction from being 
started except in priority areas. 


Size of War Housing Program 


The public housing program for the continental United States on 
May 1, 1942, called for 322,700 stationary family units, 18,100 trailers 
and portable houses, and 58,200 dormitory units, in 43 States and the 
District of Columbia. More actual construction remained to be 
done, however, than had been completed by May. As can be seen 
from table 2, the stationary family units completed or under contract 
formed only about half of those programmed. Little more than one- 
fourth of these units were finished. 


Taste 2.—Public War Housing Program for Continental United States, May 1942 ' 


) = 


Number of units— 





Percent of 
programmed 
Type of accommodation Under units under 


truction 
construction, | © 
Programmed ? including those contract or 


completed completed 








Stationary family dwelling units 322, 721 164, 503 
Trailers and portable houses 18, 090 12, 318 
Dormitory units 58, 221 17, 782 














! Compiled from National Housing Agency, Locality Construction Table, May 1, 1942. 
? Projects for which Administrator’s approval has been obtained or Presidential finding made. 


‘ Public, Nos. 24 and 248, 77th Cong. Public, No. 559, 77th Cong., sppmered by the President on May 
25, 1942, raised the amount of mortgages insurable under title VI to $800,000,000. 

‘Information on projects outside the continental United States is considered confidential and is not 
included in the tables and discussion which follow, 
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PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


From the inception of the war housing program, it was assumed tha; 
private enterprise would provide the major part of the housing ro. 
quired in critical areas. Public housing was to be provided only 
where the nature of the housing jemand was such as to offer littl. 
incentive for private builders. 

It is difficult to determine quantitatively how effective private 
enterprise has been in meeting the housing needs of war workers. |; 
has been estimated that private builders provided 450,000 dwelling 
units in war areas in 1941 and 350,000 in 1940. However, many of 
these homes were in areas where war activities had not expanded suff. 
ciently to cause serious housing shortages. Furthermore, results of 
the defense housing survey for 93 areas showed that the permit valug. 
tion for over two-fifths of the units to be built by private builders iy 
these areas during 1940 and 1941 was $4,000 or more.” Since a permit 
valuation of $4,000 is generally regarded as roughly equivalent to a 


cost price of $5,600, this survey would indicate that large numbers &. - 
of the privatel financed homes were beyond the financial reach of , min 
the majority of war workers. An occupancy survey of new privately naval 
financed homes in the Bridgeport, Conn., area revealed that 36 per- het, | 
cent of the new homes were occupied by households with a member not. 
of the family or a roomer employed in a “defense” industry.’ Ob- wef 
viously, it cannot be assumed that the findings in one area are typical J pjstr 
of the situation throughout the country. To give a more complete Cel 
icture of the effect of new private construction on the supply of Act } 
aaa for war workers in this area, a follow-up survey is being made thev 
in Bridgeport to determine how many of the homes vacated by fami- of fur 
lies moving into the new dwellings are now housing war workers. In eligi 
some areas private enterprise has provided practically all of the new Hig i 
housing. This has been the case in Los Angeles where the supply of Hi jocali 
new privately built units has been sufficient to prevent all but a very Hi yhor 
small increase in rents despite a great influx of war workers. Lanh 
The number of applications for priorities assistance approved by HR pom 
the War Production Board is another indication of the volume of new Mi oxter 
privately financed housing in critical areas. From the time the [J tho k 
priorities-assistance order became effective, on September 22, 1941 
until the end of February 1942 applications for over 138,000 dwelling 
units had been approved by WPB and received by the National 
Housing Agency.® That too few of the finished units were being oc- Se 
cupied by war workers is indicated’ by a recommendation made by JM Lan! 
the War Ceeduction Board Special Housing Committee early in March J proj 
1942. This committee unanimously recommended that one of the civil: 
conditions for the granting of priorities for 200,000 additional privately JJ own 
financed units should be that war workers should be given exclusive JM area: 
preference for all such housing for a period of at least 30 days after J local 
the house was completed. — 
stan 





* These totals include homes financed with FHA-insured loans. The estimates are preliminary and 
would change u redefinition of the areas covered. See Monthly Labor Review, May 1942 (p. 114! 
New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941. 

dg per ay d Labor Review, May 1942 (p. 1153): New Dwelling Units in Selected Defense Areas, 1% 
an . 

* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1942 (p. 1073): Occupancy of Privately Financed Housesin Bridgeport 







Py 
For of this survey only industries known to be entirely or almost entirely engaged in de{ens oP; 
uction were counted as defense industries. BT 

* National es Agency, Number of Family Dwelling Units Covered by Applications for Priorities struct 
Assistance Appro by the WPB and Received by the NHA During the Period September 22, |! Housi 


February 28, 1942. 


Housing for War Workers 
Workers Eligible for Public Housing 


The first concern of the war housing program has been to provide 
housing for incoming war workers and their families, at prices and on 
rms Within theirreach. The early war housing legislation” specified 
‘hat housing was to be provided for families of regular Army and Navy 
alisted personnel, civilian workers and their families in Army and 
Navy establishments, and workers in war industries. An amendment 
io the Lanham Act widened the coverage to permit the three lowest 
srades of commissioned officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard to occupy the homes." The eligible civilian workers 
of the Army and Navy are employed for the most part in the Govern- 
ment’s arsenals, navy yards, powder plants, ordnance works, and 
ordnance depots. Shipyards and plants making guns, ammunition, 
machines and tools, telephone and radio equipment, airplanes, and air- 
plane parts are among the major categories of private war industries. 

The influx of Federal workers to the Washington, D. C., area 
created an acute shortage of housing which could be relieved only to 
« minor degree under the early legislation. Workers in military and 
naval oatdiidmnanie were eligible for homes built under the Lanham 
Act, but the thousands of new office workers in Federal agencies were 
not. Because of the gravity of the situation in Washington, this act 
was amended to provide specifically for Federal employees in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Certain USHA projects, in addition to those coming under Public 
Act No. 671, were granted priorities assistance on the condition that 
they be reserved for war workers. Other legislation or allocations 
of funds for Federally financed war housing did not specify the persons 
digible for the housing. The funds provided by Public Act No. 9 
and its amendments were to be used to provide temporary shelter in 
localities where war activities had created housing shortages but 
where it was not practicable to meet the emergency need under the 
lanham or other acts or through private enterprise. The Defense 
Homes Corporation was to assist in providing housing in areas of 
extensive building and manufacturing where it seemed probable that 
the housing would constitute a permanent part of the community. 


SELECTION OF TENANTS 


Selection of individual tenants in projects constructed under the 
Lanham Act is handled through the local manager of each housing 
project."* Families are eligible for tenancy regardless of income, but 
civilian families with incomes sufficient to enable them to rent privately 
owned dwellings are not accepted as tenants of public projects in 
areas where private enterprise is meeting their needs. In numerous 
localities private real estate interests have been unwilling to risk 
investment in rental houses to meet war needs. Under such circum- 
stances families in the higher-income groups may become tenants of 
public war housing projects, but only until private industry supplies 
adequate housing at fair rentals. 


” Public, Nos. 671, 781, and 849 (Lanham Act), 76th Cong. 
" Public, No. 409, 77th Cong. 


® es No. 522, 77th Cong. 

" The following discussion of tenant selection refers icularly to procedures followed on projects con- 
structed under the Lanham Act and is based on M for Tenant jon and Renting in Defense 
a 100 prepared by the Division of Defense Housing, Federal| Works; Agency,,No- 
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In projects to be occupied by industrial workers the local ho, 
nee is responsible for — the tenants. Applicants 4), 
classified as eligible if the principal wage earner of the family ;. 
employed or about to be employed in a designated war industry. ‘f, 
this reason, all applications must contain a certification by the persop. 
nel officer of the plant with reference to the applicant’s current , 
prospective employment. Unless specifically instructed otherwis 
the housing manager observes the following order of preference jy, 
selecting tenants for projects serving industrial workers: 

1. Applicants living in trailers or other temporary shelter. 

2. Applicants desiring to bring families from domiciles elsewher, 

3. Applicants whose domiciles are beyond reasonable commutipy 
distance. 

4. Applicants living under doubled-up or overcrowded conditions. 

5. Applicants evicted by landlords. 

6. Applicants living under substandard housing conditions. 

7. Applicants with excessive rent increases. 

8. Newly married couples wishing to establish their own households 

The local manager may waive these priorities in extraordinary 
individual instances where the applicant’s occupation or skill js 
particularly vital to the local war production program, or when fo; 
some other reason such a measure seems essential. Futhermore. if 
difficulty is encountered in obtaining a sufficient number of eligible 
applicants to fill a project a y, the housing manager is per. 
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mitted, with the prior appréval of the area supervisor of the housingM MMe 
project, to assign dwellings; on a temporary basis to persons outside to be 
the groups listed in the Larjham Act. origi 
On off-post projects for hpusing Army or Navy civilian and military per f 
personnel, the responsibility for selecting the tenants rests primarily fi oxce¢ 
with the commanding offi¢éer who keeps in touch with the housingMif[p re 
manager. The commandirg officer makes a preliminary selection off prod 
the families to be housed «nd asks them to fill in applications; fromf%} ant 
them he selects tenants to represent both the military personndfi%]p J, 
and civilian workers ir fair proportions. of pe 
Family-dwelling units are not leased for occupancy by single persons. cost 
The “family” is construed to include the lessee, his wife, and depend-# adm 
ents permanently residing with him. With the approval of the man-Jij fae¢j} 
agement families are permitted to take in lodgers, but such lodgesfM high 
must be either in the military service or otherwise engaged in waif and 
activities. In assigning the family-dwelling units, the following 
occupancy standards are observed: 
4 Number of bedrooms in uni 
Family of—- to which assigned A 
Not legs than 2 nor more than 3 persons___....-.------- 1 ~~ 
Not less than 3 nor more than 5 persons_......-.------- 2 10Ce 
Not. less than 4 nor more than 7 persons_.....-...------ 3 tech 
Not less than 5 nor more than 9 persons......_..-..----- 4 on t 
of ¢ 
Types of Public Housing Accommodations in § 
eme 
In selecting the site for a public war housing project: the prime I pris 
consideration is now its accessibility to the war activity it is to serve. late 


Wherever possible, the projects are situated within walking distance 
of the war plant. If this is impractical, the housing must be located 
where adequate public transportation is available or will be provided, 
rubber and gasoline shortages have made this consideration increas 
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ingly important. Although accessibility to the place of employment 
; the dominant consideration, the general attractiveness of the plot 
snd the adequacy of utility services, public schools, stores, and such 
municipal services as police and fire protection, are among other factors 
1o be taken into account in selecting the site. Because it has been 
impossible to find sites meeting all these requirements—particularly 
or large projects which constitute virtually whole new communities— 
Congress authorized $320,000,000 for additional schools, hospitals, 
wers, water supply, and other public works in war areas." 

The war housing program has been carried on under an unusual 
combination of circumstances. The housing has had to be furnished 
quickly; otherwise war production would be slowed down for lack of 
workers. Much of the need will disappear when the war ends, and 
private enterprise has not been willing to take the financial risks 
where the need was obviously temporary. Even if the Government 
would take the risk, local communities have been wary of repetition 
of the “ghost towns” of World War I, with their deflationary effects 
on local real estate values. ‘The need has been widely scattered, and 
differences in climates, population densities, and local housing patterns 
have made necessary different types of dwellings. Furthermore, 
construction has been carried on at a time when numerous materials, 
particularly metals, were becoming scarce, and it has taken consider- 
able ingenuity to build houses having the required minimum stand- 
ards for health and safety, without many of the conventional materials. 

Moreover, large numbers of publicly financed dwellings have had 
to be built within cost limits set by Congress. The Lanham Act, as 
originally passed in October 1940, stipulated that the average cost 
per family-dwelling unit within continental United States should not 
exceed $3,000 and that no individual unit should cost more than $3,950. 
In recognition of rising costs and to promote the greater use of clay 
products in the construction of war homes,” Congress amended the 
Lanham Act on April 29, 1941, by raising the average cost to $3,500. 
In January 1942, Congress authorized a further increase in the cost 
of permanent dwelling units to an average of $3,750 and a maximum 
cost of $4,500 per unit. ‘These averages are exclusive of expenses of 
administration, land acquisition, public utilities, and community 
facilities. For houses constructed outside continental United States 
higher costs were authorized, to allow for extra transportation costs 
and for particular types of construction required for climatic reasons. 


TYPES OF HOUSING UNDER CONTRACT 


At the outset the public housing program included only permanently 
located family dwelling units, erected with conventional construction 
techniques. As the program expanded, increasing emphasis was put 
on the need for types of housing which would not result in the creation 
of costly “ghost towns” but which could be moved and reassembled 
in areas Where additional housing would be needed after the war 
emergency had passed. On December 17, 1941, Congress appro- 
priated $300,000,000 to be used for temporary shelter. This stimu- 
lated use of the “‘demountable” or high-salvage-value house in which 


“ Public, Nos. 137, 409, and 522, 77th Cong. 
4 See Federal Works Agency, Lanham Act Report Through November 30, 1941 (pp. 6 and 37), 
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many prominent architects foresee the means of applying to th: ms 
production of low-cost housing in the post-war period the same tech, 
niques of design, manufacture, and sale which have proved «0 Sue. 
cessful in the automobile industry. ; 

Figures in table 3 show that up to March 1, 1942, contracts ha4 
been awarded for 10,535 demountable family units and 124,874 Units 
of the more permanently located types. The latter included ap proxi- 
mately 800 prefabricated units without the demountable feature 
In addition, about 47,000 out of a total of 95,000 units programmed 
but for which contracts had not been awarded by March 1, were tg 
be demountable dwellings. 


Tas_e 3.—Number of Public War Housing Units Placed Under Contract, by Months 
June 1940 to March 1942} : 





Number of family dwelling units 
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1 Compiled = Office of Administrator, National Housing Agency. Information for projects out 
continental United States is not included because it is considered confidential. 


In some localities the housing shortage was so desperate that 
trailer camps were resorted to as stop-gap housing until regular 
family-dwelling units could be provided. Two-room portable duplex 
cottages, not mounted on wheels, have been used for the same purpose. 
Such houses may be demounted and the parts transported for reas- 
sembly at another site or (because of their small size) may be trans- 
ported in one piece. ‘Trailers and portable houses have been utilized 
only in extreme emergencies, with the idea that when adequate hous- 
ing of other types became available the trailers and portable houses 
could be moved to another area of acute shortage. The first contracts 
for trailers were awarded in April 1941. By March 1942 contracts 
had been awarded for 6,930 trailer and portable units and an addi- 
tional 5,660 had been programmed. | 

To round out the housing program, the Government has built 
dormitories in areas where there are large numbers of single workers. 
The first contract was awarded in March 1941 for accommodations 
for 469 persons in Bremerton, Wash. By March 1942 dormitories 
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accommodating 11,736 workers were under contract and units for 
7,566 more persons had been programmed. 
DEMOUNTABLE AND PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


A demountable house is one composed of large sections—such as 
foor, roof, and wall panels—which are assembled in such a way that 
they can be easily and quickly taken apart and reassembled at a new 
site with @ minimum loss of materials and effort. The distinguishing 
feature Of demountable housing is the use of bolts, wedges, or in- 
terlocking grooves, in of nails, for connecting the sections. 

Although demountability is not exclusively an attribute of pre- 
fabrication, it follows almost automatically from most kinds of 
prefabrication—whether at factory or at site—and is difficult to 
achieve With conventional construction methods. For these reasons 
and because public housing officials have desired to utilize all available 
production facilities, —- those equipped to provide houses in 
quantity, the use of demountable housing has been expected to 
rs the prefabricated-housing industry to mass-production 
methods. 

Prefabricated housing is not new. The oldest prefabricating 
company, which has produced well over 100,000 houses, began selling 
sectional houses in 1892 and supplied mess halls, barracks, and dwelling 
units to the Army during the first World War.*® The Federal Housing 
Administration has examined, and in most cases has accepted, the 
construction methods of 200 producers of prefabricated houses involv- 
ing shop-fabricated construction. Of these methods, 47 percent used 
wood as the principal material; 28 percent involved steel; 17 percent, 
concrete; 4 percent, masonry; and 4 percent had no single material 
predominating.” Because of the metal shortage, systems with steel 
as the principal material are not being used; wood and wallboard are 
mele preferred. The basic material for several hundred de- 
mountable prefabricated houses erected for workers at Vallejo, Calif., 
was an insulation board—Homasote. The principal ingredient of 
this board is old newspapers which are repulped, mixed with waxes, 
oils, and other weatherproofing elements, and pressed into large gray 
panels. A hundred demountable units erected at Hinesville, Ga., 
consisted of prefabricated wall, ceiling, roof, and floor panels, using 
plywood sheathing and weather-boarding on wood frame. 

Systems have also been developed for mass production of floor, wall, 
and roof panels at the building site with practically the same efficiency 
as in a prefabricating factory, and with the added advantage that the 
finished panels do not have to be transported long distances by truck 
or train. Little special equipment or plant facilities are required. 
For example, one-story frame houses in the Avion Village project at 
Grand Prairie, Tex., were prefabricated at the site in circus tents. 
Basically, the method depends upon the use of a series of ‘‘jig tables’’ 
built from ordinary framing lumber and designed to “position” precut 
framing members used in the assembly of the floor, wall, ceiling, and 
roof panels from which the houses are constructed. Use of a variety 
of templates inserted in the jigs adapts the tables to the assembly of 





* Architectural Forum, February 1942 (pp. 84, 85): Prefabrication Gets Its Chance. 
pe — Housing Administration, Insured Mortgage Portfolio, First Quarter 1942 (p. 19): Prefabrication 
ar Housing. 
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panels of various sizes and types, the first jig being used for exterio, 
) wall and partition panels, ceiling and roof panels; the second for floc, 
| panels; and the.third for roof trusses and gable-end sections. Doon, 
and windows may be installed on the finishing table or after panels 
have been erected.* In a race between two teams of workers on th, 
Avion Village project a one-story frame dwelling was erected from sy¢| 
| prefabricated parts and utilities were installed in 57 minutes ap, 
| 58 seconds. Although houses in this particular project are yo; 


TABLE 









demountable, they illustrate the method of site prefabrication to whic Twit 
the demountable feature could be added. Flat 
Tra 
OTHER STATIONARY FAMILY UNITS - 
USE 
Special requirements in a few localities have made large apartmen; permite 
| houses necessary. For example, the Navy needed housing for familie, § —— 
of enlisted personnel in the Third Naval District and stipulated tha; J °°™ 
the housing should be within 10 minutes’ walking distance of th. ‘Dats 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which is in a thickly settled section of Ney 
York City where land costs are high. To satisfy the Navy’s require- 
ments, a 13-story apartment building, called “Wallabout Houses.” 
with accommodations for 207 families, was built. An 
In general, however, single-family houses have predominated. 0; ¥ ®! © 
approximately 96,000 regular family dwelling units under contract, for ¥ sl 
which the type of unit is shown in table 4, almost 90 percent ¥ “tie 
were single-family units. Detached houses were in the minority, as J US 
more of the single-family units were constructed as twin or row houses, 9 A4d™ 
The typical unit built under the Lanham Act is a two-bedroom. 9 W° 
row house, without basement, but equipped with electric lights, hot and 9 2! 
cold running water, installed heating equipment, and private toilet 9 24 
and bathing facilities. The kitchen is equipped with a range, refrig- Us 
erator, combination sink and laundry tray with movable drain board, ¥ 4% 


fine ; 
reve 


and 


base cabinet, and kitchen shelving. Space for a washing machine is 
provided in either the kitchen or a storage closet opening off the 
kitchen. Dining space is provided in the kitchen or in an alcove off 





the living room, whichever seems to be preferred in the community. _T 

The living room is so planned that it will accommodate a couch or § * ¥ 
davenport, two easy chairs, a desk or table, a radio, and other inci- like 
dental furniture. A larger living room is provided if the house is the 
heated by a space heater installed in the living room. If there is no T00) 
partition between the kitchen and living room, a rod is provided on hav 
which a curtain can be hung. 8 

The principal bedroom is large enough for twin beds, a dresser, chair, wit 
and child’s crib. As single rooms are not recommended, the second wiv 
bedroom is usually large enough for twin beds, dresser, and chair. doc 
Each bedroom has a closet and, in addition, the house has a coat closet, : 
a linen closet, and general storage space. All closets visible from the eat 
living room have doors.” a 

8 For a more complete account, see Architectural Forum, April 1942 (pp. 199-203):. FPHA Jig Tables ap 
for Field Assembly. an 







” For detail, see National Housing Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority, Standards for 
Defense Housing Lanham Act Projects, March 1942. 
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1.—N ic War Housing Units Und. Ty 
TABLE umber of Public War ca teas. Under Contract, by Type of Unit, 





—_ 


Number of units 





Type of unit 


Defense Homes 
| Corporation | All other 








J} 2, 88 139, 456 
11, 445 
‘ 31, 371 

] 40, 360 
Flats - - 2, 357 
Apartments 7, 621 
Trailers...---+--------------------------------------- 5, 764 
Portables houses weeenn---------- 1, 166 
Figures not available est to 
USHA-aided projects granted priorities assistance 3_- 31, 778 


Dormitory units 9, 234 














——— 


: Compiled by Office of Administrator, National Housing Agency, as of March 1, 1942. Information 
or projects outside continental United States is not included because it is considered confidential. 
: Data on type of unit not available. 





Adequacy of Interior Arrangements 


An architect, who had visited over a hundred public housing projects 
all over the country, recently interviewed 30 housewives living in 
similar two- or three-bedroom row houses in projects in 8 northern 
cities. His purpose was to study the actual activities within the 
houses and to discover the strong and weak points in interior design.” 
Admittedly, 30 housewives are too few to represent the thousands 
who are living in war housing projects. Nevertheless, this small 
sample presents a new point of view—that of the woman who lives 
and works in the house. 

Usually, the housewife’s first response when asked to answer some 
questions about the plan of her home was to the effect that “It’s just 
fine; there isn’t a thing wrong with it.’”’ Subsequent questioning 
revealed a few things she would like to change, especially in the laundry 
and storage facilities. 

The majority of the women liked the size of the living room because 
it was cozy and didn’t require a lot of furniture. A few would have 
liked room for a piano. The group was unanimous in saying that 
the dining space should be in the kitchen rather than in the living 
room, to keep the ‘‘mess”’ out of the living room. However, 18 would 
have preferred a separate dinette handy to the kitchen. 

Similarly, the bedrooms were satisfactory, although a little crowded 
with twin beds. Bedroom closets were large enough, but the house- 
wives complained of dust settling on the clothes when there was no 
door, and in many cases the rod for the closet curtain was too low. 

The kitchen was the most used room in the house—for cooking, 
eating, washing and ironing, as well as for play and study space for 
the children. Part of the units had doors separating the kitchen from 
the living room, and the consensus was that a door improved the 
appearance of the living room and kept cooking and laundry odors 
and vapors from spreading through the house. In most cases enough 





*Architectural Forum, April 1942 (pp. 217-222): The Public Tenant Speaks, by Leonard Wayman. 
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over-counter cabinet space had been provided, but the ca! 
were hung too high. There were some complaints of insuf 
work-table space. 

All of the families owned washing machines, and all but two y men 
preferred an individual to a community laundry because it was fro. 
quently inconvenient to use the community laundry at the schedule 
time, there was no place to leave the baby, the clothes were heayy to 
carry, and so forth. Washing in the kitchen presented problems, to, 
particularly if the clothes had to be dried inside. Although th, 
double sink (one shallow and one deep) was useful for small hand 
washings, it was generally agreed that the shallow compartment wa; 
not adequate for large rinsings. 

In general, the utility closet did not afford enough storage spac 
It was the architect’s opinion that a utility room, adjacent: to the 
kitchen-dining room, with laundry facilities and storage space, woul 
be well worth the extra cost and would eliminate the chief cause 
of complaints. 

The architect making this survey was interested primarily in getting 
ideas for improving interior arrangements of war housing units. 
Whether or not the families thought the rent and utility charges were 
reasonable and were satisfied with the schools, shops, transportation, 
playgrounds, and other facilities was not a part of his inquiry. How. 
ever, he found that after the interview the housewife usually made 
some remark to the effect that “it was a wonderful place in which to 
live and bring up children, immeasurably better than what they had 
had before.”” He himself considered the exteriors lacking in rhythm 
and variety. 


Nets 
Clent 


Cost of Homes to War Workers 


DWELLINGS CONSTRUCTED UNDER LANHAM ACT 
The Lanham Act, as originally passed, directed the Federal Works 


Administrator to “fix fair rentals on projects developed pursuant to 
this act, which sKall be within the daunaiad reach of persons engaged i1 
national defense.” The Administrator interpreted this to mean that 
rentals should be based on the income of the occupant, and until 
September 1941 a system of “graded rents” was in effect on all 
Lanham Act projects except those for enlisted personnel with allow- 
ance for quarters. 


“Graded Rent” System ™ 


The essence of the “graded rent’’ system was that the shelter rents, 
(i. e., rents exclusive of the utility charges) were to be in direct relation 
to the annual income of the principal wage earner, regardless of the 
size of dwelling required. e annual income of civilian personnel 
was computed on the basis of the worker’s current income, on the 
assumption that he would work 40 hours a week for 50 weeks a year, 
with no provision for overtime. The shelter rents ranged from 16 
to 23 percent of the annual income, averaging around 20 percent. 
This resulted in a scale of rents which ranged between $13 a month 
for annual incomes of $700 to $800 and $50 a month for incomes 0! 





%tSee Rent Schedules for Dafense Housing Developments. FWA-DH-Circ-135, FWA 5% 
(Mimeographed). 
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over $3,000. An additional charge of $5 a month was made for each 


lodger living with the family, and extra charges were made for 
utilities. 

Army and Navy regulations allowed enlisted personnel of the first 
three grades $34.50 per month for quarters. The Federal Works 
Administrator therefore charged such tenants $34.50 a month for 
rent including utilities, regardless of the size of dwelling required. 
Enlisted personnel below the first three grades receive no allowance 
for quarters. ‘They were therefore charged the same scale of rents in 
relation to income as civilian workers, with their annual incomes 
computed on the basis of their base pay, longevity, and ration 
allowance. 

Under this system it was conceivable in extreme cases that a man 
earning over $3,000, who had no children, would be paying $50 for a 
one-bedroom unit while his neighbor with a large family but an in- 
come of less than $800 would be getting a 3-bedroom unit for $13. 

Although the graded rent policy has bens adopted on both publicly 
and privately financed low-cost housing projects,” its application to 
war housing — aroused criticism from a variety of sources. 
In the first place, the tenants were accustomed to rents related to 


the size of the dwelling, and a family living in a one-bedroom unit 
objected to paying according to income when this meant that its 
rent was higher than that for a family living in a larger dwelling. 
From an administrative standpoint even more serious criticisms were 
raised. ‘There was a question whether the income should be that of 
the principal wage earner or of the family. If the former, who was 
the principal wage earner? In some families a son might be earning 


more than his father. Also, should income be figured on the base 
pay or the base pay plus overtime? Rapid expansion in war indus- 
tries meant higher wage rates, overtime, and promotions on a large 
scale. To eliminate criticisms of unfairness and discrimination 
under these circumstances, would require endless checks on income 
and repeated changes in rentals. Likewise, the arbitrary groupin 
of income classes, adopted in order to reduce the number of renta 
changes, was criticized because it was possible for the effect of a small 
increase in income to be nullified because it placed the worker in a 
higher rent grouping. Finally, it was essential that there be no excep- 
tionally high rentals which would furnish an incentive or excuse for 
unwarranted increases in rents by private landlords in the community. 
“Space Rent” System 

These considerations pointed to the desirability of changing from 
the graded rent to the “space rent’”’ policy which was adopted on 
September 26, 1941.% Congress subsequently amended the Lanham 
Act to prevent use of the graded rent system in the future. This 
amendment required the Administrator to “fix fair rentals, on proj- 
ects developed pursuant to this act, which shall be based on the value 
thereof as determined by him, with power during the emergency, 
in exceptional cases, to adjust the rent to the income of the persons 





" For a description of the “graded rent”’ system on United States Housing Authority projects, see Second 
Annual Report of Federal Works Aone 1941, pp. 138-140. For its operation in a privately endowed low- 
project, see Practices and Experiences of the Lavanburg Homes ( edition), published by 

L. Lavanburg Foundation, New York City, 1941 


p. $11. 
See Federal Works Agency, Information Division. Sicmessnum for the Press, Release No. 195, Septem- 
27,1941. (Mimeographed.) 
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to be housed, and that rentals to be charged for Army and Nay, 
personnel shall be fixed by the War and Navy Departments.” ~ 

In applying the space rent system, the primary consideration j, 
the size + ¢ the dwelling. Shelter rent schedules for Army and Nayy 
personnel stationed at posts, bases, and military reservations are th. 
same throughout the country and vary according to size of the 
dwelling and enlisted or civilian status of the occupants. Thes, 
schedules of rents (exclusive of utility charges) are as follows: 


Enlisted personnel of first 3 grades with allowance 1-bedroom £-bedroom S-bedroom 
for quarters and civilian personnel stationed at nit unit unit 
posts, bases, or military reservations: 

$21. 00 $23. 50 $23 


m2, ov 


23. 50 26. 00 


11. 00 13. 00 15. 00 
13. 00 15. 00 
1 Special authorization is necessary before Navy civilian employees can be allowed to live in developments 


intended for occupancy by Navy enlisted personnel. If such authorization is received, the shelter ren: 
charges are in accordance with the rent schedule shown below. 


Civilian employees of the Army and Navy not stationed at posts. 
bases, or military reservations are charged the same rents as workers 
in war industries living in the same projects. The national “norm” 
under the space rent policy for these workers is as follows: 

1-bedroom dwelling 


2-bedroom dwelling 
3-bedroom dwelling 


With this national standard as a guide, the local housing manage; 


recommends the rent schedule which he considers most suitable for 
the project. To support his recommendations, he must submit in- 
formation covering the amenities of the project, rental patterns in 
the locality, incomes of the prospective tenants, and any other perti- 
nent information. The ultimate objective is to obtain a fair average 
rent schedule that will be equitable for the majority of the tenants, 
despite the fact that the uniform application of the schedule may 
work a hardship on an occasional family. 

Since the war housing program has been predicated on the assump- 
tion that private building will supply a large part of the need, it has 
been regarded as essential that rents on public housing projects 
conform to commercial rents in the community, so that the public 
projects would not result in unfair competition and thus discourage 
private enterprise from building and renting houses for war workers. 
The local manager is therefore required to report on the available 
supply of dwellings and the rents charged. 

The income criterion is the annual family income. The average 
weekly earnings, including overtime, of the principal wage earner for 
a period of 50 weeks, together with the income of other employed 
members of the household, are counted as total family income. This 
information is obtained from the applications filed with the housing 
manager, records of the homes-registration office, and personne! 
directors of war industries. 

When the space rent policy was put into effect, it was stipulated 
that in no case should the rents exceed $37.50 a month. Early in 


*% Public, No. 409, 77th Cong., approved January 21, 1942, 
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March 1942 the lowest rent established under this policy was $18 per 
month for one-bedroom units in Oak Leaf Park—a project for Negroes 
in Norfolk, Va. The highest was $35 for three-bedroom units in a 
project in Warren, Ohio.* No additional charge was made for 
lodgers under this policy. Although the transition from the graded 
rent to the space rent policy obviously resulted in some rent increases, 
it was felt that the latter afforded a fairer basis for rental charges than 
the original graded rent policy. 

In addition to the charges for shelter rent, the tenants must pay for 
utilities—gas, electricity, and water. In some cases tenants have 
individual check meters and pay for what they use. The more usual 
ractice is to have a master meter for the entire project. In such 
cases, the total tenant consumption for the month is divided by the 
number of tenants in the project. The average consumption is 
multiplied by the retail rate for the utility prevailing in the com- 


munity, and each tenant is charged the same amount regardless of his 
individual consumption. 


OTHER PUBLIC WAR HOUSING PROJECTS 


In March 1942 monthly shelter rents on family dwelling units con- 
structed by the Defense Homes Corporation ranged from $30.00 to 
$62.50. The rates for dormitory accommodations in the public war 
housing program varied between $3.50 and $5.00 per person per week. 
Trailers were rented for $6.00 to $8.50 per week, including electricity 
and water; and portable houses with furniture, electricity, and water, 
were rented for $7.50 to $11.00 per week. 


PRIVATELY FINANCED UNITS FOR RENT 


The most commonly reported shelter rent on new privately financed 
rental units for which the WPB had approved applications for priori- 
ties assistance up to March 1, 1942, was from $40 up to $45 per month.” 
About 28 percent of all the rental units reported fell in this range and 
almost as many were to rent for $45 up to $50 a month. A shelter 
rent of less than $35 per month was reported for little more than 10 
percent of the rental units approved by WPB. 

In the Bridgeport, Conn., defense area it was found that in February 
1942 half the new privately financed dwelling units had been rented 
for at least $50 per month. Since the majority of the rented units in 
Bridgeport were in 2-family houses, flats, or apartments, these charges 
doubtless covered more than shelter rent. Also, it should be pointed 
out that plans for these units had been made before the priorities- 
assistance policy became effective. 


Occupancy Tenure 
PUBLIC PROJECTS 


The great majority of the homes built directly by the Government 
for war workers are rented on a month-to-month basis. If the tenant 
is in the military service and is transferred to another station, the 
lease may be terminated on 1 day’s notice. For other tenants who 
wish to terminate their leases, the general rule is 15 days’ prior notice 
in writing. The manager makes periodic checks on the employment 

% Rents of $37.50 per‘month were set in the Parkridge project at Bethlehem, Pa. However, this rent 


to only 2 experimental units in a 180-unit project. 
See footnote 9, p. 1262. 
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status of the tenants, and if a tenant is ineligible for continued occy. 
pancy because he is no longer employed in a war industry, his leas, 
may be terminated with not less than 30 days’ notice. If an enliste, 
man has had a change in rank which carries with it an allowance {oy 


quarters, where previously no allowance was given, he is given notice 
of adjustment in his rent.”” 


Mutual Home Ownership Plan 


A plan combining the advantages of home ownership with th. 
flexibility of a rental system is being tried in a few public war housir 
projects: Popularly known as the “Camden Plan’’ because the firs; 
experiment took place in the Audubon Village project at Camden. 
N.J., the plan is more accurately characterized as ‘‘The Mutual Home 
Ownership Plan.” Projects to be operated under this plan are 
intended to provide permanent homes for war workers employed in 
plants which are regarded as definitely established parts of the in- 
dustrial life of the community. In May 1942, in addition to the 
Audubon Village project, the plan was being proposed for use in Grand 
Prairie and Dallas, Tex., and for projects nearing completion in Mount 
Ephraim and Linden, N. J., Dayton, Ohio, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
South Bend, Ind. 

From the worker’s standpoint, this plan for cooperative home 
ownership has two basic advantages. First, it eliminates the initia] 
down payment, the most serious obstacle to the purchase of a home 
by many families. Second, by making small monthly payments 
similar to rent, workers are encouraged to buy homes without risking 
serious financial losses if they are forced to give them up. 

The Federal Government builds the project which it will sell to a 
mutual ownership corporation composed of the occupants of the 
project. This corporation will undertake the management and 
operation of the project and will be responsible to the Government 
for the payment of interest and principal on the purchase price. The 
individual families will pay to the corporation their shares of interest, 
amortization, taxes, operating and other expenses, and will have the 
right to continue to occupy their dwellings as long as they keep up 
their payments to the corporation. When the purchase price of the 
project has been paid off, families will not have to make any further 
payments for interest and amortization, but will bear only their 
shares of taxes, operating and other expenses. Savings in expenses 
of operation and management will be used to keep payments to : 
minimum. 

Members of the mutual ownership corporation can move within 
the project from one size of house to another better suited to their 
needs by arranging to pay the difference in proportionate cost between 
the units. This permits occupants to keep their housing adjusted 
to their needs without incurring the usual charges involved in selling 
a house. 

While the Government retains certain controls over management 
in order to protect its investment, a large measure of responsibilit) 
for management is vested in the occupants of the project from the 
outset. Since any economies in management and operation accrue 
to the benefit of the tenants, it is to their advantage to keep down 

7 See copy of Dw Lease (For Army and Navy Enlisted and Civilian Personnel and Industrial 
Workers), FWA-Form-DHM 3. Rev. 9-15-41. Also, Federal Works Division of Defense Hous 


ual for Tenant Selection and Renting in Defense Housing ts, November 1%! 
. (Mimeographed.) 
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sosts by making their own repairs and keeping the houses in good 
~ondition. 

At the present time the financial aspects and reserve requirements 
of the Mutual Home Ownership Plan are undergoing changes. Al- 
though these changes are not yet crystallized, it appears that the 
original tentative estimates of the amounts necessary for reserves 
snd administrative expenses will be revised upward. 


PRIVATELY FINANCED HOMES 


The majority of new privately financed homes built in critical 
areas up to March 1942 were for sale, and this fact alone caused them 
to fall short of meeting the housing needs of large numbers of war 
workers who were unable to make the required down payment or 
whose probable residence in the community was too indefinite to 
make home ownership desirable. In the Bridgeport, Conn., defense 
area, for example, only 1 out of every 7 new privately built units 
occupied in February 1942 was rented and most of those which were 
vacant were being held for owner-occupancy or for sale. 

The tendency for private enterprise to build units for sale rather 
than for rent is also indicated by the applications for priorities assist- 
ance. Of the total applications approved by WPB and received by 
the NHA through February 1942, less than one-third were for proper- 
ties to be rented. To correct this situation, the War Production 
Board Special Housing Committee unanimously recommended early 
in March 1942 that on the 200,000 additional private dwelling units 
for which it recommended priorities assistance, specific provision 
should be made (when issuing the certificates of priority) that at least 
100,000 units throughout the country should be solely for rental to war 
workers. This committee further recommended that the private 
housing for which priorities were granted should be programmed so as 
to provide rental housing in every critical area at shelter rentals not 
to exceed 20 percent of the estimated annual earnings of war workers. 


Occupancy Rates in Public Projects 


Early in March 1942 almost two-fifths of the regular family units 
in the public war housing program for the continental United States 
at that time were available for occupancy, and families had moved 
into or had leased 85 percent of them. Only about a fourth of the 
trailers and portable houses programmed were available, but they 
were 95 percent occupied. The dormitory program wasYa third 
completed, and 90 percent of the rooms were occupied. Less progress 
had been made on the USHA projects. About 3 percent of the 
43,000 family units in the USHA program for war workers were ready 
for occupancy and of these 57 percent were leased or occupied. 

The occupancy status of the various types of accommodations 
provided in the 21 areas with the largest public housing programs is 
shown in table 5. For each of these localities more than 2,000 regular 
family-dwelling units had been programmed for public war projects, 
and in a number of them the public program also included trailers, 
portable houses, dormitories, and USHA projects. 

In 11 of the 21 localities war workers were occupying or had leased 
98 to 100 percent of the regular family units which were available in 
March. In all but 3 of the remaining areas the occupancy rate was 
higher than the country-wide average of 85 percent, the lowest rate 
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the Kingsbury-LaPorte, Ind., area. 


(43 percent) being in projects for workers in the ordnance plant ;, 
The first of the LaPorte yj, 
had been finished in February and there were enough eligible Ppl 
cants to fill all those available by the first of March. ' 


As & mat 
fact, in each of these 21 areas for which the number of eligible oak. 


cants was reported, the applicants not under lease exceeded 


number of vacant units available. 


TABLE 5.—Occupancy Rates in Public War Housing Projects, by Individual Localitie, 
March 1942! 





Locality and type of accommodation 2 





Number 


of units 





Pro- 
grammed 
(%) 


Under 
contract 
(*) 


Avail- 
able for 


occu- 
pancy 














Continental United States: 
Stationary family units: 

Regular program___.. FR a I ee 

<a nae alee 

Trailers and portable houses 

Dormitories 


Norfolk, Va.: 
Stationary family units: 

SS aE Pe 

— projects 


Washington, D. C.:¢ 
———7 family units: 


Dormito 
San Diego, Calif: 
a mg family units—regular program -- 


Newport News, Va.: 


Stationary family units—regular program... 
Trailers 


, Calif, 
Stationary 


Pittsburgh, _. 
Statio family units: 


NE Se SRE ATR 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
a family units: 

a lh ER EE Le eS SA 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Stationary ‘uity units—regular program -_- 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Stationary family units—regular program _- 
Dormitories 


Baltimore, Md.: 


Station family units: 
mae ETT Se Ea 
USHA projects. 

ee 


an eee 


Dermibetion. 
Wichita, Kans.: 

Stationary family units—regular program _.-- 
Hartford, Conn.: 


Stati family units—regular program __- 
Portable 


SR RM OT 
Long Beach, Calif.: 
Stationary family units—regular program _-_- 
See footnotes at end of table. 


186, 553 
43, 031 
12, 590 


103, 631 
31, 778 

6, 930 
11, 736 








19, 302 


15, 747 


9, 400 
00 


1, 758 
8, 862 


4,750 
4, 406 
4, 400 
2, 175 
1, 235 

605 
3, 950 

900 
1, 500 


3, 300 | 
3, 290 | 


316 
378 
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1, 000 
1, 585 
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2,884! 1,000! 
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5.—Occupancy Rates in Public War Housing Projects, by Individual Localities, 
Taste © March 1942 “our oswr tal y , 





——————t—“‘i=s 
Number of units 





Locality and type of accommodation ? Avail- | 
a, able for 
() — 
pancy 








a 


Seattle, Wash.: ' 
Stationary family units: 
Regular program 


New London, 
Stationary 
Dormitories 
Bremerton, Wash.: ; 
Stationary family units—regular program._- 
Trailers 
Dormitories 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Stationary family units: 
Regular program 
USHA projects 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Stationary family units—regular program... 
Ogden, Utah: 
Stationary family units—regular program.-_- 





Mobile, Ala.: 
Stationary family units—regular program. _-.- 
All other localities: 
Stationary family units: 
Regul 41, 
USHA projects 1, 
Trailers and portable houses ; 2, | 1,928 | 
Dormitories_____.._- aa . ‘ 1, 175 | 984 | 

















‘Compiled by the Office of the Administrator, National Housing Agency, from the Locality Construc- 
tion Table of Mar. 1, 1942, and the Defense Housing Occupancy Bulletin of Mar. 6, 1942. Information for 
projects outside continental United States is not included because it is considered confidential. 

1 The locality represents the entire housing-market area from which the labor supply for the various war 
industries and military establishments must be drawn. The regular defense housing projects (i.e., projects 
financed with funds from Public, Nos. 671, 781, and 849 of 76th Cong., and amendments, Public, No. 
sof 77th Cong., and amendments, and funds made available through Defense Homes Corporation) in a 
locality may be scattered and are not necessarily all located within the corporate limits of the city from 
which the locality takes its name. The USHA low-rental projects granted priorities assistance are all 
™ located inside the city indicated. 

} Projects for which Housing Administrator’s approval or Presidential finding has been made. 

‘ All units for which contracts have been awarded, including those completed. ‘5 Not available. 

‘Includes projects in Cabin John, Cheltenham, Forest Glen, and Greenbelt, Md., and in Alexandria, 
Arlington, and Falls Church, Va., which are in the District of Columbia locality. 


Throughout the country there were 140 other localities with smaller 
public housing programs which had some yegular family units ready 
for occupancy by March. In 63 of these, the available units were at 
least 95 percent occupied or leased. On the other hand, in 21 locali- 
ties, less than half of the available dwellings were occupied. 

The low occupancy rates result from a variety of factors. Nor- 
mally some lag occurs between the time the units become available 
and the time they are completely occupied. In numerous cases pros- 
pective tenants are not in a position to move into the new homes 
until they can either bring furniture from their former homes or buy 
enough to make the new ones livable. Troop movements within the 
country as well as to overseas stations have caused sharp fluctuations 
in the number of men in the various military establishments, and 
projects in 11 of the localities with less than half the units occupied 
had been built for the families of enlisted men. Moreover, construc- 
tion of new plants and plant expansions in many localities has fallen 
behind the original schedules, and in some cases work scheduled for 
one locality has been shifted completely to another, leaving a surplus 
of housing in the first community. 








DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY WORKERS BY HOUR Ly 
AND WEEKLY EARNINGS? 


CURRENT interest in wage stabilization directs attention to th, 
necessity of viewing industrial wages as a complex structure, and no; 
merely as a series of broad averages in which individual differenecs 
offset each other. If national policy on wage changes is to tak, 
account of the current earnings of the workers, as has been suggested 
by the President, it is of considerable importance to know how many 
workers are to be found at various levels along the wage scale. Suc} 
information is also of value in the administration of minimum-way 
legislation and in the study of national income. , 

The total number of industrial workers to be found in the various 
segments of the wage structure is not known. Special studies by 
the Bureau, however, have provided enlightening detail regarding the 
wage structure of individual industries. The present article repre- 
sents an attempt to draw together the results of some of these studies 
for the purpose of estimating in general terms the distribution of hourly 
and weekly earnings of all factory workers. The.methods employed 
in preparing the estimates are discussed in the final section. 


Hourly Earnings at Straight Time 


The estimated distribution of workers in manufacturing industries 
Bays hourly earnings in January 1942 is presented in table |. 
i 


s distribution is based on earnings at regular rates, exclusive of 
premium payments for overtime work.’ It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it yields a general average of only 76 cents per hour, as 
compared with a reported average of 80.1 cents, including premium 
overtime. 

It will be noted that the largest number of workers in any of the 10- 
cent wage classes received 70 to 80 cents per hour. Only 7 percent re- 
ceived less than 40 cents per hour and not 1 worker out of 100 earned 
less than 30 cents. Nearly one-fifth (19 percent) of all workers earned 
$1.00 or more per hour, and 6 percent earned $1.20 or more. 

The distribution in table 1 is characterized by a wide dispersion of 
earnings and by remarkable smoothness. No fewer than 6 of the 10- 
cent wage classes include one-tenth or more of all workers, and the 
only aberration in the distribution occurs in the 40-50 cent class, where 
it reflects the influence of the 40-cent minimum wage applicable 
to many of the industrial establishments covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The dispersion of individual earnings appears to be 
due to the representation of widely different industries, for examination 
of the underlying data for single industry groups reveals that marked 
concentration shout some one modal wage class is typical. The 





' By Robert J. Myers and Louis M. Solomon, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. ~" ~~ 
2 Payments in the form of night —- for workers employed on late shifts have not been remove¢, 
hey in ~~» mane as a whole and in the major industry groups the influence of such payments is be ievec 
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oup of workers receiving less than 40 cents per hour was con- 
centrated largely,in the textile * and lumber industries and included 
disproportionately, large numbers, of,southern workers, women, and 
Negroes. The highest-paid workers \were concentrated largely in the 
transportation-equipment group, machinery, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metals, and certain other heavy industries. 

Table 1 also shows separately the data for six major industry groups 
which the Bureau has classified for various purposes as “war indus- 
tries.” This classification is not represented to comprehend all the 
industries engaged in war production; nor are all the workers included 
therein actually employed on war contracts. The war-industries 
group is distinguished only to illustrate the characteristic levels of 
earnings of workers in the industries most immediately affected by the 
war program. ‘The average hourly earnings in these industries were 
4 cents and the proportion of the workers in the higher-wage brackets 
was considerably greater than for all manufacturing combined. Among 
the war industries, only the lumber and allied products group included 
any substantial number of low-wage workers. 


Taste 1.—Estimated Distribution of Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Hourly 
Earnings at Straight Time, January 1942 





All manufacturing War industries ! 
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! Includes the following major ery groups: Iron and steel and nonferrous metals, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, lumber, and chemicals. 


Although the figures for single industry groups are less reliable than 
those for all manufacturing, they are useful in providing a rough 
indication of the proportions of workers in the high-wage and low- 
wage brackets. Such information appears in table 2. 





' The 40-cent minimum wage became effective throughout most of the textile industries in April 1942; 
large segments of this industry group were operating under lower minima in January 1942. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated Distribution of Workers in Major Industry Groups, by Broa; 
Classes of Straight Time Hourly Earnings, January 1942 4 
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Percent of workers earning— 


Apeeeat ——— 
ma 
number of 40 and | cents) — 
workers ! Under | under } 824 | $1.00 
40 cents |79 cents | wader | more 
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Industry group 





Transportation equipment 

Rubber products 

Chemical, petroleum, and coal products 

a not including transportation equip- 


men 

Paper and printing 

Iron and steel and nonferrous metals 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Wearing ap 

Leather and its manufactures 
Lumber and allied products 

Food and kindred products 

Textile fabrics ‘ 


~ 
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(3) 
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! Excludes a small number of workers in miscellaneous minor industries for which information js not 
available by industry group. 
? Less than five-tenths of 1 percent. 


Gross Weekly Earnings 


The weekly earnings presented in this article, in contrast to the 
hously earnings presented above, include premium overtime payments 
as well as night-shift premiums, and correspond with the ‘take-out 
pay’ commonly referred to in in’ustry. The estimates of weekly 
earnings apply to December 1941, since more recent wage statistics 


were not available at the time these estimates were prepared. Aver- 
age weekly earnings in January 1942 were approximately $1.40 higher 
than the December average. 

The estimates presented in table 3 indicate that nearly one-quarter 
(24 percent) of all manufacturing wage earners earned less than $20 
ad week, while the largest group (only 26 percent) earned $20 but 
ess than $30. Only 13 percent earned as much as $50. 


TaBLe 3.—Estimated Distribution of Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by W eekl, 
Earnings, December 1941 
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1 Includes the following industry groups: [ron and steel and nonferrous metals, machinery, transportation 
equipment, lumber, and chemicals. 
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It will be noted that the proportion of workers earning less than 
320 per week is somewhat larger than the proportion shown in table 
| to be earning under 50 cents per hour (the rate which would yield 
390 in a 40-hour week). This apparent discrepancy is explained in 
part by the prevalence of short hours in some industries and in part 
by the difference in periods covered. The relatively large proportion 
of workers earning more than $40 per week, as compared with the 
percentage earning over $1.00 per hour, is due largely to premium 
payments for overtime work, especially in the war industries. 

in the 6 industry groups, classified as “war industries,’ weekly 
earnings averaged $37.50 in December 1941, or about $5 above the 
average for manufacturing industries as a whole. Less than one- 
seventh (about 13 percent) of the workers in these “war industries”’ 
earned less than $20 per week. The largest group of workers, nearly 
one-quarter, earned $30 but less than $40; more than one-fifth earned 
$50 or more. 

Weekly earnings in certain industry groups are subject to wide 
seasonal variations, occasioned primarily by fluctuations in the hours 
of work. It would be misleading, therefore, to present by industry 
croup the precise percentages of the workers falling in specified high- 
wage or low-wage classes. It may be mentioned, however, that the 
industry groups with the largest proportion (over 40 percent) of 
workers earning less than $20 a week in December 1941 were lumber, 
textile fabrics, tobacco manufacturers, and wearing apparel; in none 
of these groups did more than 5 percent of the workers attain $50 a 
week. In several other industry groups—such as transportation 
equipment, machinery, and iron and steel and nonferrous metals— 
more than one-fifth of the workers earned $50 or more. 


Method of Estimating 


As a foundation for its composite wage structure, the Bureau has 
been able to draw upon detailed wage statistics for some 48 industries 
in which wage studies have been made during recent years. These 
industries exhibit great diversity. with regard to geographic location 
and type of labor force, and iactude representation of all the major 
groups of/manufacturing industry.G The ‘nonferrous-metals group, 
however, is inadequately-represented, and for purposes of these 
estimates has been combined with the iron and steel group. Other 
industry’ groups for-‘which therepresentation is relatively inadequate 
include “stone, clay, and glass products,” and “chemical, petroleum, 
and coal products.”* In somewhat more than half ofjthe 48 in- 
dustries the original statistics refer to’ a*period}earlier than 1940; 
for only one is the period earlier than 1937. a 

The processes by which these incomplete and somewhat out-of-date 
statistics have been transformed into a comprehensive and relatively 
current wage structure for all manufacturing industry are suggested 
by the following outline of major steps: (1) It was necessary to de- 
‘A number of important additional studies now under way or planned for the near future will greatly 
— the representation of certain heavy industries, and hence should increase the reliability of future 
estimates of the general levels of earnings. 


'This outline refers specifically to the estimated distribution of hourly earnings. The steps taken in 
atriving at a distribution of weekly earnings were closely similar. 
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termine for each of the 48 industries the extent of the increase iy the 
ge level of wages since the time of the Bureau’s detailed study. 
or this purpose use was made of the Bureau’s monthly statisti, 
on — hourly earnings, which were first roughly adjusted 1, 
remove.'the influence of overtime earnings*’at premium’rates. (9 
The basic statistics for each industry were then corrected for know, 
changes in minimum-wage regulations since the time of the origins 
study; this correction naturally accounted for part of the increase jy 
the averages of industrial hourly earnings. (3) All workers not af. 
fected by a change in the minimum wage were then shifted upward 
along the wage scale to the extent necessary to account for the re. 
maining increase in average hourly earnings. (4) The industries 
were then classified by major industry group and their wage structures 
again raised or lowered slightly to compensate for industries in that 
group for which averages were known but for which detailed statistics 
were not available. (5) The various distributions were then combined 
into several (weighted) composite distributions representing each of 
the major industry groups; these were plotted, examined critically. 
and smoothed in a few instances to remove obvious artificial jr. 
regularities. (6) These distributions for major industry groups were 
combined into a weighted total distribution for all manufacturing 
industries combined. i 
Two important assumptions inherent in the above procedure are 
that the general conformation of the wage structure of an individual 
industry is not fundamentally altered by a change in the industry’s 
wage level, and that the wage structures of the unrepresented in- 
dustries are similar to those of the “‘represented”’ industries in thesame J 
industry group. In view of the uncertainty of these assumptions and 
the existence of other possible sources of error, it is obvious that the 
resulting estimates should be regarded only as rough approximations 
and should be used with caution. 





LABOR ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO MILK 
INDUSTRY '* 


Summary 


IN THE bitter competitive st e in which the Chicago milk in- 
dustry has been engaged during the past 8 or 9 years, the milk vendor 
has played an important part. Recognized not as an employee of 
the distributor, but as an independent small businessman who buys 
roducts outright and sells them to his own customers, the vendor 
- been closely associated with cut-rate milk distribution and with 
the rising jeond of sales through retail stores. The vendor system 
and the growth of store distribution have consequently contributed 
to the displacement of employed milk drivers, and have constituted 
q serious threat to the drivers’ union. 

A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the winter of 1941-42 
reveals that the price charged by vendors per single quart of milk 
delivered to the home is typically about 1% cents lower than the price 
received by employed drivers. The price difference, however, does 
not appear to be due to any greater efficiency on the part of the 
vendors, whose stops are, in fact, somewhat more scattered than 
those of the drivers. On the other hand, this commendable saving 
to the consumer is made at a considerable cost to the vendor, for 
vendors’ weekly incomes, averaging $46 in the week of the Bureau’s 
survey, were some $6 lower than the incomes of employed drivers. 
About two-thirds of the vendors failed to attain the $48 basic wage 
paid to union drivers. 


Vendors also have less favorable —-s conditions than drivers. 
a 


Nearly four-fifths of the vendors work 7 days a week, while drivers 
work only 6, and the weekly hours of vendors are somewhat longer 
than those of drivers. Vendors must sometimes press other members 
of their families into service without extra remuneration; neither the 
vendors nor their helpers are ordinarily protected by a minimum wage 
nor by other forms of social security. In consequence, the vendor 
system menaces the working standards even of those drivers who are 
able to retain their jobs. 


The Vendor Problem 


The problem in Chicago was clearly defined in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court delivered by Mr. Justice Black in November 1940 
in the ease of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local No. 7538, v. Lake Valley 
Farm Products, Inc. (311 U.S. 91). 


With the approach and continuance of the depression of the early thirties 
the milk business, like other industries, was in acute distress. Loss of profits 
from decreased demand stimulated dairies to devise new and cheaper methods to 
obtain and serve customers. Under the long-existing practice in Chicago, dairies 
had owned milk trucks and wagons, and had operated them with employee 
drivers—chiefly members of the A. F. of L. local. A major part of the business 
consisted of door-to-door deliveries to retail customers. me of the A. F. of, L. 


was by M Gresham assisted by Joseph W. Bloch, of the Bureau’s Division of 

nalts T ld survey which provided data for part of the report was directed by P. L. Jones 

. Laciskey. The survey was conducted and the report prepared under the general supervision 

of Sidney C. Sufrin. A more amngiate report of the Bureau’s survey, including numerous additional tables, 
may be secured from the Bureau upon request. 
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drivers also delivered milk to retail stores, those stores in turn selling to their 
customers. What appears to have been an insignificant part of the milk supp), 
‘ 


of pre-depression Chicago was delivered by retail milk “‘peddlers” who bomis 
from the dairy at wholesale and sold at retail from their own trucks or wagons 


But with the depression this practice of sale by “‘peddlers” expanded, branched oy; 


into sales to retail stores, and developed into what is called the “vendor sy. 
tem.”"" © 8 © Bae 


With the spread of this new competitive system, the business of the dairjc. 
employing union milk-wagon drivers decreased. Many of the union drivers | 


LORT 


their jobs and were dependent upon their union’s relief funds and upon public 
relief agencies for their support. 

The vendor system is not restricted to Chicago nor to the milk 
industry, but is apparent in other cities and other industries. Whil, 
not born of the depression, its growth was undoubtedly encourage 
by the economic maladjustments of the 1930’s, for it is a part of the 
trend to replace employees by independent outside salesmen and 
commission men that has occurred during the past decade. Such q 
system presents possibilities of serious social and economic effects. 
It was with the purpose of investigating the vendor system in the light 
of these repercussions that the survey was saesad. . 

The nature of the vendor problem makes it necessary to discuss the 
characteristics of the fluid-milk industry, its price structures and the 
changes in these structures, and the traditional methods of distribu- 
tion and the changes therein. The vendor system has encouraged, if 
not actually caused these changes and the changes have, in turn, 
created problems of unemployment and pressure on wages, as well as 
other labor problems. It is therefore necessary, in order to under- 
stand the implications of the vendor system, to present as a back- 
ground a picture of the Chicago industry as a whole. 






















Economic Organization of Chicago Milk Industry 


The Chicago milk-marketing area, with a population in 1940 of 
3,567,628, includes Chicago, Evanston, Wilmette, Kenilworth, 
Winnetka, Glencoe, and Oak Park.? This area receives its supply of 
raw milk from the area known as the Chicago ‘“‘Milk Shed,”’ the pro- 
portions supplied by each section in the period September 1939- 
September 1941 being as follows: Illinois (43.3 percent), Indiana 
(5.7 percent), Wisconsin (49.4 percent), and Michigan (1.6 percent). 
(See chart 1.) 

The products of the milk industry are fluid milk (that is, pasteurized 
milk of the type delivered to homes or sold at the store), cream, butter, 
buttermilk, cheese, ice cream, ice-cream mix, evaporated and con- 
densed milk, dried or powdered milk, casein, etc. For the purposes of 
this report, the discussion is restricted primarily to fluid milk and its 
distribution in the Chicago market area. 


THE MILK PRODUCERS 






During the year 1941, an average of 17,533 producers delivered 
2,300,000,000 pounds of milk to the Chicago market, for which they 
received $48,500,000.2 Of the total amount produced, 43.2 percent 
was used as fluid milk, the remainder going into cream, cheese, mant- 
factured milk, and other milk products. (See chart 1.) 





* Reports of,the; Federal Milk Market Administrator, Chicago, Ill. 
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Production in 1941 was 243,000,000 pounds greater than in 1940 }y 


mere . la 
the distribution according to class changed somewhat in 1941- * 


proportion used as fluid milk decreased from 47.6 percent of the | 7 he fa 


production to 43.2 percent of the 1941 total, while a larger proportiime . 
was used in manufactured milk. The war demands for condensfim The 
evaporated, and powdered milk for export probably caused thMMporde 
increase, and the production goal for these products set by the Depay 9 if 
ment of Agriculture for 1942 is even higher than the production jl, Chi 
1941. ) 
Producer cooperatives.—Although the first producer cooperatiy, wh 
organization in the Chicago milk shed was established as early as 137 ve 
none of the efforts at price bargaining and cooperative marketing prig ce | 
to 1926 had been very successful. ~ Dea 
In 1926 the Pure Milk Association, one of the largest producenfiity joir 
cooperatives in the country at the present time, was formed as MMAccoci 
bargaining association of the dairy farmers in the Chicago milk shel, Chi 
Its primary purposes are to maintain relations with milk distributonfiors, j 
discuss market conditions with them, and reach agreements on thihe A¢ 
prices to be paid to the farmers. Before the end of 1935, the associalfilIg33._ 


tion is reported to have had a membership of 17,000 farmers, and j 


; é s0cl 
June 1935 these farmers supplied 72 percent of the fluid milk sold by 


ship 0: 


all licensed dealers in Chicago during that month. Membership hf The 
declined to approximately 12,000 by 1939. In November 1941, thdiyith ¢ 
manager of the association estimated, the members were producingiifworkit 
approximately 80 percent of the supply of fluid milk shipped to th@eoard 

hicago market. epres 


THE MILK DISTRIBUTORS ment . 
; ° ‘ — n] 
During 1941, according to official reports, 144 dealers distributed « a 


Chicago consumers more than 400,000,000 quarts of milk. The esti 


mated value of this milk was over $40,000,000. More than 3,0}, 
















vehicles were licensed for the purpose of distributing milk. The majo — 
— was distributed to the ultimate consumer through 12,0 iv, 
icensed stores-and through hospitals, institutions, restaurants, a 


hotels, while the smaller proportion was delivered directly to home Ay | 
Despite early tendencies toward concentration, as late as 1915 th | 
industry in Chicago was still characterized by numerous smal! units 


At that time there were 1,260 milk dealers in Chicago. Then, in Jul 


1916, the Commissioner of Health issued an order requiring that, wit, ik 
the exception of certified milk, all milk sold or used in Chicago must bf wes 
pasteurized.’ As a result, hundreds of small dealers were forced ou 
of business because they were not equipped for pasteurization ag... 


could not meet the requirements for additional capital. By 1918 then 
were only 603 milk dealers in Chicago,* and two dealers handle 
40 percent of the fluid milk in 1917—the year after the compulson 
pasteurization ordinance.’ Thus pasteurization played an importal 
part in the development of concentration in the milk industry. _ 

Although it issnow possible to purchase a small pasteurizatiol 
plant for two’or three thousand’dollars, there are other items whut! — 
are important to a successful business that must be considered, suc jy, 
as trucks for distribution and advertising. The investment require ago 
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3 Ross, H. A.: The Marketing of Milk in the Chicago Dairy District, 1925. University o/ lllise 
er Station, Vol. 18, Bull. 269, -p. 464. : 
4 Federal e Commission. Sales and Distribution of Milk and Milk Products, Chicago S:les 4* 

p. 20. (H. Doc. No. 45, 74th Cong., 2d sess.). . 
Journal of Political Economy, April,1918. The_Chicago Milk Inquiry, by C. S. Duncan. 
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), by relatively small and cage small plants exist in the industry, but 
the fact remains that in all the larger markets by far the greater 
nart of the sale and distribution of fluid milk is in the hands of only 
, few dealers. ; 
nsed The two largest companies handling fluid milk in Chicago are the 
thigmporden-Wieland Division of the Borden Co., and the Bowman Dairy 
pa o., Inc. Im June 1935, when there were 131 licensed distributors 
L {fn Chicago, these two accounted for 553,004 quarts or nearly 50 per- 
ent of the total daily sales of fluid milk in Chicago.2 No data are 
yvailable on how much of the present market these two companies 
serve, but it is probable that their proportion has declined somewhat 
since 1935. 

Dealer associations.—Prior to 1935, distributors in Chicago tended 
icenfimmto join one Of two dealer associations. The Chicago Milk Dealers’ 
as @mAcsociation, incorporated in 1895, had in 1935 about 100 members 
shed Chicage and its environs. The Milk Council, Inc., had 18 mem- 
\tonfimbers, including the 5 largest milk dealers in Chicago, at the time of 
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1 thalithe Agricultural Adjustment Administration marketing agreement in 
0c 933. These two organizations merged in January 1935 to form the 
od ilf™mAssociated Milk Dealers, Inc., and in June of that year had a member- 
ld bylhip of 82 Chicago dealers.’ 

) hall ~The principal duties of the Associated Milk Dealers are to negotiate 
» th@lfwith the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union with regard to wages and other 
ucih@imworking arrangements, to negotiate with the Pure Milk Association 
O th@regarding contract matters other than price arrangements, and to 


epresent the dealers’ interest at hearings of the Agricultural Adjust- 
nent Administration on producers’ prices. 

In 1935 it was stated that nearly all the distributors under contract 
0 purchase milk from the Pure Milk Association belonged to the 
Associated Milk Dealers, Inc., but a majority of the distributors 
purchasing from independent producers were not members.’ 
Recently, the Chicago Milk Dealers’ Association has again become 
tive as a separate organization. Its membership appears to consist 
of small dealers, most of whom have withdrawn from the Associated 
filk Dealers, Inc. 
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COMPETITIVE PRACTICES 


All milk products are made from the same raw material—cow’s 
nilk purchased from the farmer—but they ‘‘find their way into differ- 
mt markets where customs are unlike, ways of thought are different, 
ind the mechanisms for price making bear little resemblance to each 
tther.”® An analysis of some of the economic characteristics which 
listinguish fluid milk from most other commodities is necessary for 
he full understanding of the problem involved in vendor distribution. 

Although products other than fluid milk are distributed in Chicago 

by milk drivers and vendors, it is in the distribution of fluid milk 
hat the vendor system has had the most serious effects upon the 
tail price structure, traditional methods of distribution, and union 
rage standards. 
Municipal control.—Fluid milk and all milk produced for the Chi- 
ago fluid-milk market are subject to regulation by the city govern- 
Isto ‘Federal Trade Commission. Sales and Distribution of Milk and Milk Products, Chicago Sales Area; 
i Me ~~ No. 45, 74th Cong., 2d sess.) 


‘Till, Irene: Milk—The Politics of an Industry, in Price and Price Policies by Walton Hamilton and 
Associates, Sec. VIII, p. 461. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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ment. Its standards and requirements are set forth in the Mayo 
Kelly Milk Ordinance passed by the city council in January 193; 
and the Chicago Board of Health is responsible for the enforcempy, 
of this ordinance. Practically every step in the production, handliny 
and distribution of milk is regulated, beginning at the farm and co, 
tinuing until the milk reaches the consumer. . 

The regulations governing dairy farms require inspections every ; 
months and certification by a veterinary as to the health of cag 
animal in the dairy herd. The feeding of the cows, the constructio, 
and cleanliness of the dairy barn, the grading and draining of th, 
cow yard, the location, construction and cleanliness of the milk houg 
the location and operation of the water supply, treatment of utensils 
cooling of milk, and numerous other activities are covered by th, 
regulations. 

Once the farmer has satisfactorily met all these requirements fo 
his dairy farm, he may deliver his milk to one of the country mik 
stations or to a distributor who sells his milk in the Chicago market 
The milk is usually transported in refrigerated tanks mounted oy 
special motor trucks or in specially built railroad cars to a pasteuriz. 
tion plant. These pasteurization plants are also regulated in deta 
on method and conditions of pasteurization, maximum permissible 
bacterial plate count, cleanliness, ventilation, safeguards agains 
contamination, etc. 

In order to be sold as fluid milk, milk must conform with the follovy. 
ing standards: (1) The milk fat content must be not less than 3.2; 
percent; (2) the milk solids-not-fat content must be not less than 85 
percent; and (3) milk must be clean, free of sediment, and have » 
normal flavor, odor, and appearance. It must be delivered in vehicles, 
owned by distributors or vendors, which meet the Board of Healt) 
specifications. All pasteurized milk must be sold, according to the 

elly ordinance, “not later than midnight of the day beginning 2; 
hours after the day of pasteurization.” 

The above are only a few of the vigorously enforced rules and 
regulations affecting milk in the Chicago market. Similar regulation: 
exist in other large markets. 

Economic effects of a sheltered market.—The very mechanics of the 
system of local inspection have tended to limit the milk shed and to 
restrict supply. In the interest of municipal economy it is cheaper t 
inspect nearby farms and plants within a set area. Also, there i 
little doubt that the size and shape of the milk shed has been influenced 
at times by political pressures. 

Distributors in the Chicago market do not have to compete in price 
with distributors in other markets where wages may be lower, « 
where producers may be receiving a lower price, er where surpluses 
(market milk not sold as fluid milk) may i larger. They do no 
have to fear “dumping,” since local inspection has erected a wal 
against supply from outside. As a result, the fluid-milk price can be 
maintained within the market despite lower prices just beyond the 
domain of municipal control. In a market where well-organized 
producers and dealers can control their members, this situation could 
conceivably continue indefinitely. 


Recognition of the inadequacies and evils of such a system wii 


partly responsible for the Department of Agriculture’s statement i 





its 19 
barrie 
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ts 1940 Yearbook that “there is a real opportunity to remove the 
harriers to interstate trade in milk and cream and other dairy products 
by devising a system under which each State and each municipality 
«ill accept Inspection by accredited inspectors located in other States.” 

Classified price plan.—Closely related to the sheltered market, and 
fundamental to the analysis of the economics of the milk industry, 
is an understanding of the pricing methods used in purchasing milk 
from farmers in the large markets. These complex methods, gradually 
evolved during the past 20 years, were an attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of both distributors and producers. 

The distributor is confronted with a demand which fluctuates daily, 
depending upon seasonal conditions, the temperature, and the weather, 
as well as upon other variables. He must be assured of a daily 
supply sufficient to meet his estimates of the demand and, as a result, 
he frequently has surpluses—milk that must be disposed of in some 
way other than as fluid milk. The perishability of the product makes 
it imperative that the producers sell all their milk daily. Since the 
milk stream cannot be turned off and on at will, they are confronted 
with a serious problem in disposing of their total daily output during 
the high season of production as well as during the low season. 

Farmer cooperatives formed during the World War and imme- 
diately thereafter evidently bargained with distributors for flat prices 
for all milk. After the World War, however, fluid-milk production 
increased, sanitary regulations became more rigid, and producers 
demanded a higher price. The distributors at the same time desired 
a price system which would lessen their risk of loss in disposing of 
milk not used as fluid milk. As a result, a system was gradually 


developed of pricing milk pranvong | to the form in which it was sold 


by the distributors. This system, known as a “‘classified-price plan,” 
was apparently first used on an extensive scale in Boston as early 
as 1898 and in Washington and Philadelphia about 1918. It came 
into use in Chicago the following year. At the present time such price 
systems are in effect in most large markets. 

Although the specific plan may vary from market to market, the 
principle remains the same—the farmers receiving for raw milk 
a price determined by the end use to which the milk is put. Under 
such a price system the distributor can measure each day’s supply to 
meet the demand for fluid milk, convert the remainder into other 
products, pay for the raw material in terms of the quantity used for 
each purpose, and thereby avoid an oversupply of fluid milk, which 
would threaten losses from spoilage and endanger the retail or whole- 
sale price structure. 

Under the classified-price plan the farmer receives more for his milk 
which is used for fluid milk than for milk used for any other purpose. 
The problem therefore arose as to how to give each producer an 
equitable share of the fluid-milk market. In Chicago the problem 
has been met in different ways at different times. The plan now in 
operation is known as the “market pool plan.” 

Under this plan each producer’s share of the fluid-milk market is 
determined by the total of all classes of milk sold in the entire market. 
Producers therefore ship their milk to the dealers, who dispose of it 
and pay into a pool operated by the Federal Milk Market Administra- 
tor a sum determined by the use of the milk. The producers then 
receive from the pool an average, or “blend,” price of all milk sold in 
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the market. This price is computed by multiplying the quantity sojj Mot ba’ 





in the market for each use by the price set for that class of milk anj MBprice {1 
dividing the total amount in dollars by the total quantity of milk sojj (2) 
in the market for all uses. frms ¢ 

In the Chicago market, classes of milk and prices of each class jy) Mjiches' 


December 1941, under Federal Market Order No. 41 as amended 
were: 


Jnem|] 
ad 10 


") 


(3) | 





Price per cw, 
to farmer 


Class I.—All milk disposed of in the form of fluid milk, except such milk 








as is used for purposes for which no approval by health authorities in despit 
the marketing area is necessary and all milk not accounted for in other delivel 
GONG oo sik nbad dhditnneten ve cnocgtnawabdibhknbnahegmn sawn o~ -- $2.93 Hiaints 


here 
tore. 
ut th 
(4) 
reater 





Class II.—All milk, except skim milk, disposed of in the form of flavored 
milk and flavored-milk drinks, and all milk disposed of in the form of 
cream, sweet or sour, cottage cheese, buttermilk, frozen cream, ice 
Ne a ek, ee een biomabinena- $9 fe 

Class III.—Ali milk whose butterfat is used to produce a milk product 
other than one of those specified in elass II and class IV, and all milk 
disposed of for those purposes for which no approval by health authori- 
ties in the marketing area 1s necessary--.........-----..----------- $2, 23 

Class IV.—All milk the butterfat from which is used to produce butter and 
cheese except cottage cheese, and all milk accounted for as actual plant 










t was 


shrinkage, but not to exceed 2 percent of the total receipts---- ~~ ---__- $1. 87 Biithe lai 

_ The average” (blend) price which the farmer received for all milk ~ 

in December 1941 was $2.60 per hundredweight. ” Me: 
heir 





GROWTH OF THE VENDOR SYSTEM 


The vendor system of distributing milk had been used in the 
Chicago market as far back as 1920, or earlier. Prior to 1931, how- 
ever, vendors as a rule maintained regular retail routes and sold at 
0 ne, prices, therefore causing little trouble to the Milk Wagon 

rivers’ Unionor to the distributors who had agreements with this union. 
The expansion of the vendor system thereafter was made possible 
only by the existence of conditions in the Chicago market favorable 
to its growth. Seen in retrospect, the principal reason for the success 
of the vendor system lay not so much in the competitive advantage to 
be gained by the use of vendors instead of drivers as in the inflexibility 
of the organized market’s price structure and the traditional method 
of distribution. The Chicago market in the gp Say ay presented a 
aye opportunity to the aggressive investor willing to reap a reward 

y circumventing established practices in the face of strong opposition. 
Several factors contributed to assuring success to such a venture: 

(1) Although most distributors in the market were purchasing 

milk through the Pure Milk Association under the ‘‘classified-price 
lan,’”’ milk was also available at a lower cost on a “flat price”’ basis. 
ices of fluid milk to the farmer during 1930 and 1931 declined very 
slightly in comparison with the sharp decline in prices of milk products, 
and this disparity served to increase the flow of fluid milk, not only 
from regular producers but from producers who had not shipped fluid 
milk prior to 1930. Asa result, milk could be purchased from individ- 
ual producer-members of the cooperative at a “flat price’’ as high as 
or higher than the “blend price’’ they received through the cooperative, 
and many nonmember producers were willing to sell their fluid milk 
for whatever terms they could get. The Pure Milk Association did 
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»ot have sufficient control of the market to protect the high fluid-milk 
rice from these two sources of competition. 

(2) The major part of the milk in the market was distributed by 
‘ms employing union drivers under a contract guaranteeing the 
highest basic wage in the history of the industry,’ although it was 

possible to avoid this added cost by distribution through vendors. 

inemployment among milk drivers, resulting from the depression, 
bad increased the number of potential vendors. 

(3) Store distribution had not been developed very extensively, 
jespite the lower costs of such distribution as compared with home 
jdivery. Retail prices of home-delivered and store milk had been 
maintained at the same level for more than 7 years, and as a result 
here had been little incentive to the customer for buying at the 
tore. Some cut-rate stores had appeared in Chicago before 1932, 
but they were not very numerous. 

(4) The decline in consumer incomes resulting from the depression 
reated strong consumer pressure for milk at lower prices. 

In May 1932, Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., entered the Chicago 
market, prepared to distribute milk through vendors exclusively. 
it was not the first firm to oppose the organized market, but it was 
he largest and proved to be one of the most successful. It attracted 
the greatest amount of public attention and before long became the 
symbol of cut-rate competition. 

Meadowmoor and some other distributors made the most of all 
heir advantages in the Chicago market. They bought milk from 
farmers at a “flat price,” distributed it through vendors, and began 
an aggressive exploitation of store distribution. With the lower 
osts made possible by this method of operation, they were able to 
ndersell successfully all distributors who were under contract to 
pay cooperative fluid-milk prices and to pay the union wage scale. 

By means of price cutting and promoting the cut-rate method of 
store distribution, as well as through the nonunion-vendor system, 
Meadowmoor rapidly rose to a position of importance in the Chicago 
narket. Under the pressure of this competition, prices to the farmer 
began to break, the union agreed to two reductions (amounting in all 
to $10 per week) in basic rates of milk-wagon drivers, retail prices 
of milk began to fall, and the volume of sales of the large distributors 
declined. The long period of unsettled market conditions, legal 
mtroversy, and violence had begun. The strenuous opposition 

of the Pure Milk Association, the Associated Milk Dealers, and the 
union to Meadowmoor and the growing number of cut-rate distribu- 
tors failed, however, to dislodge the vendor system and to regain the 
pre-1930 equilibrium. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union attempted to organize the vendor 
companies and convert them to an employee wage system. Their 
approaches, however, were consistently rebuffed by the vendors and 
the cut-rate distributors, and even after numerous outbreaks of 
violence by individual drivers, the vendor companies remained aloof 
from any relationship with the organized market. Picketing of the 
vendors’ primary outlet, the cut-rate stores, began in 1934 and might 
well have compelled agreement had it been able to continue un- 
molested, but injunctions against picketing were obtained by vendor 


‘A 5-year contract was negotiated in May 1927 between union dealers and Local 753, setting rates for 
retail routemen at $50 per week plus commissions. 
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companies. Two legal disputes involving injunctions reached ;j, 
United States Supreme Court, the more important of which ¢ 
union lost. 

The victory of the union in the Lake Valley case,” in which i, 
bill for injunction was dismissed, was greatly overshadowed by its 
unsuccessful legal defense against Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc." |, 
their strenuous efforts to force Meadowmoor to conform to th 
established practices of the market, the drivers succeeded only 
erecting a wall around the Meadowmoor business through which pn; 
even a peaceful picket could penetrate. The record’and decisions ¢ 
the courts hearing the case leave no doubt as to the extent and dire. 
tion of the violence, but Mr. Justice Reed in his dissent pointed oy 
that “there is no finding that violence was planned or encourage; 
by the union.” What moved the union members to violence was 
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undoubtedly the threat to their jobs and income offered by th ry 
Meadowmoor competition and the “gangster” stigma that had bee, , be 





attached in the minds of the drivers to that kind of competition. 


Meadowmoor filed the original bill of complaint on February } of fax 
1935, but the final decision of the Supreme Court was not handed co 
down until February 10, 1941. It sustained the lower court's pe- J. 
manent injunction against picketing. : nik 





The period of fluctuating prices and sharp changes in established 


practices inaugurated by the cut-rate distributors brought distress : = 
the members of the Pure Milk Association and the Associated Milk liv 
Dealers. In 1933, producers and dealers sought relief through th: Mm... 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, in the form of controlled producer ani Me” 
retail prices, but this proved to be ineffective. Numerous violations ae 


and widespread dissatisfaction caused the abandonment of retail 
price control after a few months and finally resulted in the cancelation 
of the market agreement early in 1935. ‘The various méthods devised 
to control and limit competition thereafter eventually led to charges 
of violation of the Sherman Act and to the indictment of the entire 
organized market under that charge. 

The indictment charging violation of the Sherman Act since January 
1935 was handed down by a grand jury on November 1, 1938, at the 
request of the Federal Department of Justice. The indictment 
covered 14 corporations and associations and 43 individuals, thi 
principal defendants being 10 major distributors selling approx- 
mately 65 percent of the fluid milk sold in Chicago; the Associated 
Milk Dealers, Inc., dominated by major distributors; the Pure Milk 
Association, controlling 80 percent of milk produced on approve 
dairy farms; the Milk Dealers’ Bottle Exchange, a corporation 
engaged in collecting, exchanging, and distributing milk bottles, cans, 
and other containers used by distributors—dominated and controlled 
by major distributors who owned 80 percent of the stock; and Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union Local 753, 75 percent of whose members wert 
employed by major distributors. 

After a 2-year interval of dilatory proceedings and controversies 
revolving principally around the applicability of the Sherman Act to 
the Pure Milk Association,” a consent decree was entered withou! 
trial on September 16, 1940. By this time the Department of Agr- 

1 Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 758 v. Lake Valley Farm Products, Inc,, 311 U. 8. 91. 


11 Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 758 ef al. v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., 312 U. S. 287. 
18 Of. United States v. Borden Co. ef al., 308 U. 8. 188. 
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ulture, at the request of the Pure Milk Association," had drawn up 
the , marketing agreement for Chicago. Consequently the relationship 
etween producers and distributors with regard to setting prices, 

the sing quantities, etc., of milk, could no longer be subject to antitrust 
' 8 ocedure, but all the restraints, compulsions, coercions, and agree- 
l ments that, might spring up around the marketing agreement were 


the Bi enjoined. : a . 
y Thus, the Pure Milk Association was enjoined from interfering in- 
ot 


he activities of independents, from interfering in the sale of milk in 


S of Michicago, and from refusing to sell to any distributor because of his 
Tet sles policy or price. The Associated Milk Dealers and the major 
Olt MRistributors were enjoined from agreeing upon prices to be charged, 
= from interfering with the prices, sales policy alk method of distribu- 


ion of any distributor in Chicago, and from interfering in the affairs 


be. of the Pure Milk Association and the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
“. MT ocal 753. The Bottle Exchange was enjoined from committing acts 
_. Biof favoritism, such as delaying and refusing to return milk bottles to 
) ded jistributors who refused to purchase milk at agreed prices. 

oa The union was enjoined from attempting to set prices, from prevent- 


ing competition for customers, from placing restrictions on store sales, 
shed milk depots, vendors, size and type of container, size and type of 
“( MRvehicles used, the kind of dairy products distributed, the manner of 
Milk solicitation of business, the use of more than one employee on the 
w Bdelivery truck, and the purchase of the business of any dairy. The 
nion was further enjoined from denying membership to any qualified 
driver employed by a distributor because of price policy, and from 
tail. hindering the delivery of milk by force or violence. The union was 
 Mamot prevented from using lawful means to organize the vendors. 


Arges M ilk P rices 


Data on consumption and prices of fluid milk in Chicago are in- 
uarr @edequate for even a rough approximation of the interrelationship; 
: the ggesesearch in other markets, admittedly lacking in proper data, indicate 
ment i slight changes in consumption as compared to changes in 

thefgmprice. This indication is supported by opinion in the industry. 
rox-(g@consumers in the middle and upper income groups may react slug- 
‘ated gEeshly to price changes, but in the lower income group a large un- 
Milk Mapped market for milk¥and milk products exists. To reach this 
oved (aarket requires first of all a low enough price and second a program 
stion ge! education and advertising. 
as, 
olled 
Milk In Chicago, during the period 1923-30, prices paid to farmers for 
wert M@tluid milk (class I) fluctuated between $2.25 and $2.67 per hundred- 

weight (approximately 5 to 6 cents per quart )."* (See chart 2.) In 
rsies, #1931 prices declined slightiy and this decline continued in 1932. 
ct to Kluid-milk prices could not be maintained in the face of the sharp 
hout decline in milk-products prices during this depression period, and the 
Agr- @jPure Milk Association was finding increasing difficulty in meeting the 










TREND OF PRICES PAID BY DISTRIBUTOR 





“On December 15, 1938, 1 week after arraignment in the District Court, the Pure Milk Association 
petitioned the Department of Agriculture for a hearing on a proposed milk-marketing agreement. The 
ereement went into effect in September 1939. 

* All prices to farmers are based on fluid milk of 3.5 percent butterfat. These prices are subject to butterfat 
nd location differentials. Milk is bought from the farmer by the hundred pounds (46.5 quarts). 
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competition of new or irregular sources of supply. By the early part 
of 1933, prices to farmers had reached the Siaveat lovel a the histo ; of 
ithe Chicago market—$1.45 per hundredweight (a little more r bine 
3 cents per quart). j 

Faced with this problem, dairy farmers saw in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 a possible solution. Producers and dealers, 
therefore, worked out an agreement for the Chicago market and pre- 
sented it to the Department of Agriculture on May 12, the day the 
act was signed. The agreement finally put into effect in August 1933 
provided that producers should receive $1.75 per hundredweight for 
fluid milk and set resale prices and a schedule of fair trade practices. 
The agreement was ony tg voluntarily by some dealers and was im- 

sed upon others by the issuance of a blanket license covering all 

andlers in the market. 

The ager of resale-price fixing of the agreement was subject to 
so much attack, and violations were so numerous, that it was finally 
abandoned in January 1934 and a new policy was put into operation 
whereby agreements were to be made between producers and the 
AAA, and distributors would be licensed to live up to the agreement. 
The price to farmers for fluid milk was set at $1.75 per hundredweight 
and the spread between fluid milk and manufactured milk was nar- 
rowed. This agreement remained in effect until March 2, 1935, when 
it was canceled at the request of the Pure Milk Association. By that 
time prices to farmers were almost at the 1931 level. From then 
until September 1939, there was no AAA control in Chicago. 

The general improvement in business conditions in 1937 brought 
the farmers’ prices back to the 1931 level of $2.32 per hundredweight, 
but from this point prices consistently declined until in June 1939 the 
price was equal to the low point of 1933 (a little over 3 cents per 

uart). ‘ 
; In December 1938, the Pure Milk Association petitioned the 
Department of Agriculture for a hearing on a proposed milk-marketing 
agreement and the resulting Federal Marketing Order No. 41 went 
into effect September 1, 1939." 

By November 1939, the price had recovered to 4% cents, and since 
that time has been below 4 cents onl during one brief period in 1940. 
The year 1941 was one of ps ia ao rising prices for fluid milk. By 
the end of the year the farmer was receiving the highest price in the 
entire history of the industry, 6% cents per quart. This increase in 
wer is due, in large part, to the stimulus of large-quantity ‘“‘lend- 
ease” buying of manufactured milk products, which will not only con- 
tinue but will undoubtedly increase during the war period and well 
into the post-war period. ether or not the war and post-war period 
will necessitate a significant curtailing of milk for the fluid-milk market 
to meet the need for manufactured milk remains to be seen. 


“ All distributors in the Chicago market are subject to the price poise of this order. In the case of 
United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Co. (10 U. 8. Law Week, p. 4192), February 2, 1942, the Supreme Court 
stated: “We conclude that the national power to regulate the price of milk moving interstate into the 
Chicago, Ill., marketing area, extends to such control over intrastate transactions there as is necessary and 
to make the regulation of the interstate commerce effective; and that it includes authority to 
regulations for the marketing of intrastate milk whose sale and competition with the interstate 

milk affects the price structure so as in turn to affect adversely the Congressional regulation.” 
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TREND OF STANDARD RETAIL PRICES 


Standard retail prices are the prices established and announced }y 
the larger distributors in the market. Prior to 1932, practically 4) 
milk in the Chicago market was sold at these prices. ie 

From the middle of 1923 until the beginning of 1931, the retgj 
price of fluid milk in Chicago was 14 cents a quart for both home. 
delivered and store milk. After a 1-cent drop in January 1931, stop 
and home-delivered prices held at around 13 cents for the entip 
year. It was not until 1932 that, under the pressure of competitioy 
of distributors and vendors who were selling milk below the “standard” 
price, retail prices of milk began a downward spiral. By the early 
part of 1933, the standard price of fluid milk had dropped to 9 cenj; 
a quart, but the AAA set the retail price at 10 cents a quart in Augus 
of that year and before the end of the year had increased it to || 
cents. 

There was no differential between the price of home-delivered milk 
and milk bought at the stores, until 1934. In January of that year. 
as a result of competition of roadside stands and cut-rate stores 
chain stores started charging 1 cent less than the home-delivere; 
price. The entire year was one of unstable prices, with store prices 
of milk reaching as low as 6 cents a quart and home-delivered prices 
falling to 8 cents a quart. By the latter part of 1935, a 1-cent 
differential between regular store and home-delivered price had been 
established, and in 1938 this differential was increased to 2 cents per 
quart, which continued until early in 1940. 

In January 1940, immediately after a 2-cent increase to 13 cents 
per single quart for home-delivered milk, the larger dairies introduced 
multiple containers, half gallon and gallon, for home deliveries. At 
the same time, the Meadowmoor Dairy announced that its milk 
would be available at stores for 8% cents per single quart. As : 
result, during most of 1940 the standard prices to Chicago consumer 
for milk delivered to their homes was 13 cents per single quart, 22 cents 
per half gallon, and 40 cents per gallon, while store prices wer 
as much as 4% cents cheaper per single quart. In February 1940, 
Chicago dealers reported a 10- to 15-percent increase in dollar sales 
in the three areas where they first introduced multiple containers.” 
Part of this increase may have been due to a shift in sales from store or 
depot to homes,” although during most of 1940 the store pric: 
remained more than 4 cents below the home-delivered price. Paper 
containers were introduced during that year, after a long and bitte 
legal controversy, but appear to have had little effect as yet upon the 
industry. 

In the summer of 1941 the established retail price of milk again 
rose 1 cent and another increase of 1% cents, effective in the 
fall, brought the standard price to 15% cents a single quart for home 
delivered milk and 13 and 13% cents for store milk.'® According 
to the distributors, this increase was necessitated by the increas: 

# Except as noted, the discussion of prices in this section of the report is based on the retail prices release 
monthly by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Department of Agriculture. According to the Ac* 
cultural Marketing Service, these prices are based on voluntary reports of the larger distributors in ©! 
and represent the established or prevailing prices. They do not reflect the prices of milk sold below 


established price. 
17 Chi Federal Milk Market Administrator. Reporter, February 1940. 





'* The University of Illinois, Department of Agriculture Economics, estimated that, by 1940, 52 percent 
of the commercial milk on retail routes in Chicago was sold in gallon and half-gallon lot quantities (eith® 


in quart containers or multiple containers). A. E. 1575, February 1941, p. 28. 
” The chain-store price was 13 cents a quart. 
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in prices to farmers, which began in the summer of 1940 and was still 
continuing. 


DEVIATION OF ACTUAL PRICE FROM STANDARD PRICE 


Beginning in 1932, actual prices of milk delivered by some vendors 
to homes as well as to cut-rate stores were below the standard price, 
but no detailed information is available on trend of such prices. Data 
have been obtained, however, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics” on 
actual prices of grade “A” milk (i. e., standard fresh milk) sold in 
quart bottles during the winter of 1941-42 by 152 drivers and 164 
vendors. 

The sale of milk to different customers at different prices per quart 
js not unusual in the Chicago market. The giving of quantity dis- 
counts is an accepted practice among both drivers and vendors, 
having been aie op since J eens 1940 by the need of meeting the 
competition from half-gallon and gallon containers. According to the 
Bureau’s findings during the winter of 1941-42, prices per quart 
received by drivers for home-delivered milk ranged from-12 to 15% 
cents, and vendors sold milk to homes at from 11 to 18% cents per 
quart. (Chert 3.) 

Variations in price are more common in sales of milk delivered to 
homes than in sales to stores, and larger proportions of vendors than 
of drivers vary their prices. Three-fourths of the vendors who 
delivered to homes and approximately one-third (32.5 percent) of 
those who delivered to stores sold milk for more than one price per 
quart. Less than two-fifths (36.4 percent) of the drivers serving homes 
and only 13 percent of those serving stores received more than one 
price for a quart of milk. 

For the major portion (60.6 percent) of their milk delivered to homes 
in quart bottles, drivers received the “standard” price of 15% cents 
per quart, while vendors received the standard price for only 2.2 
percent of their home-delivered milk. The average price of all milk 
delivered in quart bottles by drivers to home trade was 15 cents and 
the average for vendors was 13.7 cents a quart. 

The standard price of 12 cents per quart bottle was received for 
85.1 percent of the milk delivered to stores by drivers and for 33.1 
percent of the milk sold to stores by vendors. ‘There was only a slight 
difference in the average prices received by drivers and vendors for 
milk sold in quart bottles to stores (11.9 cents and 11.5 cents, re- 
spectively). (Chart 3.) During this same period, roadside stands 
iam outside the marketing area were selling pasteurized milk for as 

par as 11 cents a single quart, 21 cents a half gallon, and 39 cents 
a gallon. 


COST COMPONENTS IN THE PRICE OF MILK 


The retail price of a quart of milk must include the cost of buying 
raw milk from the farmer, transportation costs to the distributor, the 


* The survey of vendors and drivers in the Chicago market was made during November and December 
1941, and January 1942. The basic data for this study were secured by field representatives of the Bureau 
from two primary sources: (1) 36 milk distributors in the Chicago market, and (2) 168 drivers and180 vendors 

in milk distribution in the Chicago market. 
he 36 distributors scheduled, representing firms from large to small, handled the major portion of the milk 
in the Chicago market, and were estimated to represent ap ximately 75 percent of all workers engaged in 
the milk-distributing industry in Chicago. The principal data secured from the distributors dealt with 
drivers, since the firms have little information about the vendors, who operate as independent businessmen. 

The 168 drivers were chosen at random from the pay rolls of the 36 firms and the 180 vendors were taken 
&t random from a Chicago Board of Health list of vendors and companies from whom they ——s77 milk. 
The vendors and drivers were interviewed in their homes by field representatives of the Bureau. 
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istributor’s pasteurization and other plant costs, and delivery costs. 
n the Chicago market the farmer was receiving approximately 6% 
ents per quart in December 1941. According to estimates of distribu- 
ors, the cost of transporting milk to the plant and the cost of process- 
‘ng amounts to less than 2 cents a quart, with administrative costs 
ossibly an additional quarter of a cent per quart. This means that 
in December 1941 the cost of milk at the platform ready for delivery 
was approximately 8% cents a quart. had 

The difference between this price of 8% cents and the retail price 
represents the cost of delivery plus any profit which the distributor, 
vendor, or retail store may be able to realize. Cost of delivery 
includes wages of drivers, relief men, and certain other employees, 

cial-security contributions, drivers’ vacations, special delivery, 
maintenance, depreciation on trucks, etc. It is estimated that the 
driver delivering to homes is paid about 4 cents per quart in wages 
and commission. This wage is not solely for delivery of milk, but 
includes other services rendered by the driver, such as sales promotion, 
collections, and some bookkeeping. 

Driver cost for ag Atay A to stores is considerably smaller than that 
for home delivery, but cost to the consumer is augmented by the 
stores’ handling charges. 

Despite the roughness of these estimates it is apparent that a very 
substantial portion of the retail price received for a quart of milk is 
for delivery cost. Consequently, any increase in the efficiency of 
distribution should result in an appreciable saving to the consumer in 
the form of lower retail prices. More efficient distribution might be 
accomplished by eliminating special deliveries, resorting to every- 
other-day deliveries, or better planning in order to secure shorter and 
more concentrated routes. Any possible gains of this type, however, 
must be balanced against a possible reduction in the quality of con- 
sumer service and the threat of serious unemployment among workers 
engaged in milk delivery. 
































IMPORTANCE OF STORE DISTRIBUTION 


According to the best available information, it seems evident that 
well over half the fluid milk sold at retail in Chicago at the present 
time is distributed through stores. The shift from home delivery to 
store distribution has taken place largely during the past decade. In 
1929 only about one-fifth of all fluid milk sold to consumers in Chicago 
was distributed through stores, but by 1939 the proportion had 
increased to 46 percent and in 1940 approximately half of all milk 
retailed in Chicago was bought from stores.” Sales data submitted 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the three largest distributors in 
Chicago show an increase in store sales from 29 percent in 1936 to 51 
percent of total fluid milk sold at retail in the winter of 1940-41. 
None of these estimates includes fluid milk sold at wholesale to res- 
taurants, hotels, hospitals, and institutions. If this were added to 
the milk wholesaled to stores, the percentage of milk being delivered 
to homes would probably be less than 40 percent of the total fluid 
milk distributed in the Chicago marketing area. (Chart 1, p. 1285.) 

The increasing importance of store sales in Chicago is indicated by 
the information concerning store routes operated which was obtained 


" Estimates from University of Illinois, Agricultural Expe: ntal Station Bulletins, and Department 
of Agricultural Economics, 1939 and 1941. 
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from the distributors included in the Bureau’s survey. Of 25 dic 
trivutors who had been in business since 1932, only 13 operated store 
routes in 1932, the number of routes being 61. By 1939, 15 of the 
distributors operated 296 store routes; in 1940, 17 of them Operated 
302 store routes; and in 1941 the number of store routes of these )7 
distributors increased to 306. In December 1941 only 8 of the 9: 
distributors had no store routes. | 
h The trend from home deliveries to store sales of milk is not peculix 
to the Chicago market only, but is characteristic of most of the lar, 
markets. Chain stores have changed the buying habits of a lary, 
body of consumers. Many persons who formerly bought from stor, 
operating on a “credit-and-delivery”’ system began buying from thoy 
cn a “cash-and-carry”’ basis in order to obtain lower food costs 
Another factor tending to increase the sale of milk through stor, 
is the margin in price between home-delivered and store milk. Wit) 
store prices of milk in many cities from 2 cents to 5 cents lower thay 


prices of home-delivered milk, more and more consumers have takey wn 
advantage of this saving. In fact, it appears that the differentia) ra 
between store and home price has been more important than th: a 
absolute level of store prices in the growth df store distribution: the 
although purchasing milk at the store may by now be a consumer habit HH on 
not easily broken even if the differential were decreased. be 
While it is true that the growth of the vendor system encouraged J for} 
the trend toward store distribution, present sales of milk to stores in lo 
Chicago are by no means confined to vendors. On the contrary ra 
the large firms employing drivers have captured much of the chain. 
store trade as well as other store trade. The sales of vendors ani Mi gy 
drivers interviewed in the survey indicated that approximately 4: 
percent of drivers’ sales of grade “A’’ milk and 49 percent of vendors 
sales of grade “‘A’’ were made to stores. The proportion of milk 4 
delivered to stores by drivers is probably underestimated, since th: jj mi 
Bureau’s sample appears to be representative of sales of ‘‘wholesal of 
drivers.” eit 
Present indications are that the trend toward store distribution is the 
growing and probably will continue to grow. Recent restrictions on sel 
the use of rubber for tires may act to encourage the change by curtail- § 2 
ing home deliveries. In some cities every-other-day deliveries hav: | 
been inaugurated, while in many others plans are being made to reduce HB We 
the number of milk wagons. me 
This situation presents a serious problem to the workers, a problem § TI 
which appears to be technological in character. The change in the @ ¥' 
method of distribution, from a system by which milk was primarily § % 


delivered to homes to one by which most milk is distributed to stores 
of necessity leads to a displacement of drivers. The present deman¢ 
for labor resulting from the war effort, however, can be expected | 
reduce the distress resulting from the transition. 


Labor Problems in Milk Delivery 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DRIVERS AND VENDORS 


The typical driver distributing milk in Chicago in the winter 0! 
1941-42, according to the information received from interviews, W?: 


® University of Illinois, Department o ‘ gricultural Economics, Report 986, 1938 (mimeograpbed 
“Scientific studies made by several colleges | universities have shown that prices at food chain stores 53° 
ranged from 8.4 percent to 14.3 tb + those of individual retailers operating in the same ©O%. 
the average price being at least 10 percent! er.” 
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> dis ME about 42 years old.”* He had been a milk-wagon driver for nearly 15 
Stor MN years and had served his present employer for more than 11 years. 
he 59M ‘The typical vendor was approximately the same age but had been a 
Tated MM vendor for only about 4 years. Almost half (87) of the vendors 
‘Se 17M interviewed had been formerly employed as milk-wagon drivers and 
he 259M 17 others had been connected with the dairy industry in some other 
capacity. 

culisr "4, study of the individual histories indicates that 72 percent of the 
large vendors had made no change in source of supply, as compared with 
large 62 percent of the drivers who had remained with the same employer. 
‘lores HP This difference, however, appears to have resulted primarily from the 
thos relatively shorter life of the vendor system, since an analysis of changes 
5. made during the past 10 years reveals that the proportion of vendors 
‘lores MM who changed sources of supply was larger than that of drivers who 
With changed employers. 

than Among the several factors making for continuity of employment or 
‘aken (in the case of vendors) maintenance of the source of supply, the 
-ntial practice of selling dairy products by brand name probably exerts the 
1 the strongest influence. Vendors and drivers are reluctant to abandon 
fees the product name upon which their routes were built. Furthermore, 

it 


conditions of ce at dear under a standard union agreement tend to 
be equalized throughout the market. A clause in the union contract 
forbids “stripping the route’ for 2 years after termination of em- 
ployment; it is not improbable that a study of contracts signed by 
vendors and distributors might reveal a similar restriction. 
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SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN WORKING CONDITIONS OF DRIVERS 
AND VENDORS 


The Chicago “milkman,” whether an employee or vendor, brings 
milk and numerous other milk products * from the loading platform 
of the distributor to the household doorstep and store refrigerator, 
either by wagon or truck. He is also the sole point of contact between 
the industry and the customer, and as such he must solicit trade, 
sell the product, bill the customer, make collections, adjust complaints, 
and keep the customer and the distributor satisfied. 

Custom and tradition have formulated two practices, both of which 
were instituted during the days of inadequate refrigeration, which 
make the delivery job more hazardous than it would ordinarily be. 
The practice of ‘daily delivery often subjects the milkman to harsh 
weather and other difficulties, while early-morning delivery entails 
some work before daybreak. 

At the time this study was made the daily routine of the Chicago 
milk-wagon driver began around 4:45 a. m., the earliest starting time 
permitted by the union contract. The driver loaded his wagon or 
truck, at the plant door, with the items ordered on the previous 
afternoon and, after icing his load, began his deliveries after 5:15 
a.m.” Deliveries and collections occupied him during the remainder 

® The ages of drivers and vendors ranged from under 25 years to over 60. A greater percentage of vendors 
(45.3) than drivers (40.7) reported ages below 40 years, but 25.6 percent of the vendors were 50 years or older 
a8 compared to 13.7 percent of the drivers. ‘ ; 

*% One large dairy in Chicago sells 30 dairy products which, packed in various sizes and types of containers, 
amount to over 90 different packages. The quart bottle of grade “‘A’”’ milk, however, is still the principal 
item in the list and the storm center of competition. 


_ § For many years the union restricted veries during the months from September to June to the start. 
ing time of 8 a. m., but this restriction was dropped by current agreement. 
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of the morning, and often extended into the early afternoon. 4, 
then reported back to the station where he unloaded his extras, mna¢, 
out tickets for bottles, jugs, and cans returned, listed his collectio;; 
which he turned over to the cashier, wrote his daily report, put jy 




















his next day’s orders, and unhitched his horse or refilled his gasolin, 
tank. Once a month he had to balance his accounts, make out state. coal 
a = up a new book, and transfer accounts from the old to th. ae 
new book. ) 
Legal and economic relations to the distributor—The difference a 
between drivers and vendors lies in the legal and economic relations o or k 
each to the distributor. Milk-wagon drivers are employed by dairy tion 
firms or corporations and receive a guaranteed wage plus, as a rule, 4 80 p 
commission based on weekly or monthly sales. The distributor fu. HB hsd 
nishes the product, the ice, and the truck or wagon used for delivery qT 
and provides for its operation, maintenance, and repair. The driver leng 
receives the protection of such social legislation as workmen’s com. J pout 
pensation, old-age insurance, unemployment insurance, etc., at least MB pack 
part of which are paid for by the distributing firms. In addition, 9B97 y 
through the trade-union, a driver is afforded a certain security in his 9; ; 
job, while his wages, hours, and working conditions are protected by J nor 
the union contract. vent 
As small businessmen, milk vendors have certain responsibilities resp 
of business ownership requiring them to arrange for the purchase of Hjsct 
the milk and other dairy products in which they deal, and in some JR oye 
cases the ice or other means of refrigeration.” The vendor purchases J poy, 
milk and other products from the distributor, sells to whoever wil! Ir 
buy, and charges whatever the trade will bear. The vendor must BR pyc 
provide and maintain his own equipment, hire his own relief man, HR cho 
helper or driver, and finance the risks,of business. The difference J yon 
between the cost of his milk and his receipts, less the expenses of doing J wor 
business, is his net income. Part of this income, theoretically, repre- HB of a 
sents payment for services rendered, and the excess, if any, represents HB and 
a return on his investment and profits for risks undertaken. It is Hi torp 
probable that the typical vendor, in his neglect of bookkeeping prac- HR sep; 
tices, underestimates or disregards his indirect expenses such as bad [i oth, 
debts, depreciation, license fees, etc., and, as a consequence, is often Hi jot, 
subjected by the forces of a highly competitive market to a fairly long 1 
career as a submarginal distributor. In any event, the material gains J pp; 
of the vendor in the form of net income, plus any psychic gain that he HB Tos 
may derive from his-status as an independent businessman, must 9 ff] 
compensate him for his foregoing the security of a guaranteed wage, I 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, old-age insur- plo 
ance, and trade-union protection. WO! 
Regularity of employment and hours of work.—In spite of its day-to- IJ con 

. day fluctuations, the fluid-milk industry is not a seasonal industry. 9 an¢ 
Reports of the Federal Milk Market Administrator, for 1940 and BB stg) 
1941, indicate that the quantity of sales varies less than 5 percent J init 
between the low month and peak month. It therefore provides a J for 
gar | steady flow of work to those engaged in the distribution of milk. J o¢¢ 
though the milk-delivery business is operated largely on a 7-day I 
week plan, the individual drivers and many of the other employees BB agr 
are required to work only 6 days. The distributing firms usually J int 
employ relief men, 1 for each 6 drivers, who substitute for drivers JJ i9) 





% Most of the distributors in the survey (84 percent) furnished part or all of the ice used by vendors, m2") 
for the purpose of assuring proper care for their products. 
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wagon drivers increased at a remarkable rate.” Part of the incregg, 
may be explained in terms of the benefits obtained through organi,. 
tion, but an important source of the rise in wages lay also in the 
industry’s increasing ability to pay. The increase in the union gcqj, ofter 
in the form of additions to the basic rate rather than changes in com. 
mission rates appeared, however, to press more heavily upon the unj; ee 
costs of the aaaee than of the larger distributors ” to the advantag, 

of the latter. 








: P; 

TaBLe 1.—Union Wage Rates for Retail Milk-Route Men in Chicago, 1920-4] | grow 
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1 Data = from Federal Trade Commission, op. cit., p. 16-17, 1940 Arbitration Proceedings, and curren: 
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+ Commission rates varied during this period. 

* Rate for month of May not determined—arbitrator’s award retroactive to the first of June. 





















The growth of different methods of distribution during the 1930's 
brought about a severe decline in the employment of drivers and in 
union membership. Trends in the acs, sa of routes operated by 
Chicago distributors in 1932, 1939, 1940, and 1941 are indicated by 
data submitted to the Bureau. Twenty-five distributors, operating 
4,144 driver routes in 1932, reported a decline to 2,661 driver routes 
by 1939. During the latter part of 1940, these same 25 firms operated 
2,288 driver routes, indicating a continuing decline, but by the winter 
of 1941 a slight recovery to 2,469 driver routes was registered. Union 
membership dropped from a high of 7,400 in 1930 to 4,500 in 1940, a 
39-percent decline.* 

Wage rates of the retail-route man, however, tended to follow the 
level of prices rather than the level of employment, falling to a low of 
$40 per week during the period between December 1, 1932, and May |, 
1935, and rising thereafter, with but one break, to the $48 scale of the 
current agreement. The strenuous price competition of this period, 
only part of which was financed by the dealers, led to unofficial 
reductions at the point of sale, which were paid for by the route man. 
Other out-of-pocket expenses resulting from competition for trad: 
further reduced the driver’s net earnings and constituted a continuous 





source of complaint. > 
In 1937, the commission rate of 60 cents per hundred points” above = 
1,333 poimts was increased to 75 cents and an additional 15 cents paid a 
per hundred points in excess of 4,000 per week. These rates are stil ti 
in effect. ‘The commission on butter sold at retail is 1 cent per pound: 
on eggs, 1 cent per dozen; on cheese, 1 cent per jar. P 
* In 1921 the workweek was first defined in terms of 6 instead of 7 days. See Collective Bargaining = of 
Coleg, St0-s0m, p. 182, by C. L. Christenson, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. a ; 
% There has been a slight increase in membership since 1940. Local 753 reported 4,700 members in |%!. it 
eg SO eee eee “a point o: sold on retail wagons shall consist of 1 quart & 8c 
Ha it of milk, 4 pints of milk, 3 ird quarts of milk, 1 quart of skim, one-half pint « 


cream, 1 quart of buttermilk.” 
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Retail-route men and store-route men work a 6-day week of 54 
hours, including time spent at lunch and at book work. Actual hours 
often exceed 54, but there are no provisions in the union agreement for 
the payment of either straight time or penalty rates for a 6-day route 
running above 54 hours. If a route is too large to be serviced within 
the proper time schedule, an adjustment in the length of route or 
size of load is to be made by the employer. 

Problems confronting the union.—The union’s opposition to the 

crowth of the vendor system during the early part of the 1930’s was 
based on the belief “that the vendor system was a scheme or device 
utilized for the purpose of escaping the payment of union wages and 
the assumption of working conditions commensurate with those im- 
posed under union standards.” *° The impact of the vendor system, 
however, was disastrous to the union primarily in that it sponsored 
and aggressively promoted store distribution, which caused a decline 
in home deliveries. 
The first reaction of the distributors to the decline in home delivery 
was to eliminate the low-volume routes and consolidate the remaining 
routes, dropping the unnecessary men. When it became apparent 
that store distribution was to play a permanent and increasingly 
important role, each of the large dealers, with one conspicuous excep- 
tion, set about to obtain a share of the store trade. Store stops were 
taken off the mixed routes and combined into strictly store routes, 
and the consolidation of retail and mixed routes continued. 

As far as ordinary collective-bargaining practices would permit, 
the union fought a eine action; it could not prohibit the creation 
of store routes, but it could and did refuse to agree to any revision in 
commission rates on store deliveries. Store-route and commission 
wholesale men delivering approximately four times the number of 
points usually delivered on a retail route receive the same commission 
rate and have a greater opportunity to reach the high premium rate. 
As a consequence they earn incomes far in excess of their basic pay. 
This attempt by the union to discourage the transfer of store stops 
out of the mixed routes has been ineffective. The milk went to the 
stores and jobs continued to disappear. 

With the large dairies entering into store competition, the union’s 
main concern gradually centered in the distribution of the lucrative 
store business among the drivers and keeping the differential between 
the “ogg price of home-delivered milk and store milk as small as 
possible. 

When the union’s major efforts to eliminate the vendor system 
were frustrated by the Meadowmoor case and the antitrust indict- 
ment, emphasis was placed upon organizing vendors. In this the 
union has been quite resale 5 The enrollment of vendors into the 
union had been proceeding on a small scale ever since the vendors 
appeared on the market, but the greater proportion have been 
organized only recently. Even the Meadowmoor Co., which had 
resiste.. the union for 9 years, relinquished the immunity of its injunc- 
tion in urder to sign a union contract in January 1942. 

The union vendor.—From the standpoint of organization, the vendors 
no longer constitute a problem to the union. Almost all (96 percent) 
of the vendors scheduled in the Bureau’s survey held union cards, but 
it is probable that the percent of union vendors in the whole market is 
somewhat less than this. 


* Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union v. Lake Valley Farm Products,’ Inc., 311 U. 8. 91. 
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With respect to his membership in a trade-union, the union vendo, 


come 

occupies an anomalous position.” He is not an employee and them. at 
fore receives no wages; he has no regulated hours or days of work 1s set ployt 
forth in the union agreement; he cannot, by the nature of his position J incor 
receive a paid vacation or have his route automatically protected jf he ME the 2 
does take a vacation; he receives no protection from the union’, MM their 
seniority provisions. On the other hand, membership in the union MM perce 
safeguards his source of supply, as organized dealers and inside worker, Ne 
are bound by the union agreement to service only union vendon Mm secu! 
Nonunion dealers supplying nonunion vendors, have found that certai, HM Alth 
outlets of distribution (principally the large stores) are reluctant ty MM seas¢ 
handle their product, and have found it expedient to come to terms MM mon’ 
with the union. Tl 
The unionization of vendors,” being ineffectual for standardizi drive 
income, hours, and conditions of employment, has done only a little corr 


to lessen the conflict between the driver and the vendor. The organi. 
zation of vendors by the union, however, is a relatively recent de velop- 
ment and it is perhaps too soon to determine the exact function of the 
union with regard to vendors. As long as the vendor remains outside 
the scope of union regulations, he will be considered a threat to union 
standards. 

INCOMES OF DRIVERS AND VENDORS 


Gross income and expenditures of drivers.—Of the total income of the 
168 drivers interviewed, 87.6 percent represented wages and 12.4 
percent commissions. Drivers, however, have certain necessary 
expenditures, which during the period studied represented deductions 
of 3.5 percent of their total income. Expenditures of nearly half 
the drivers amounted to less than 40 cents, with one-fifth of them 
reporting no expenditures during the week surveyed. 

The principal deductions from income resulted from the drivers’ 
efforts to retain their customers. In order to meet the competition 
of other drivers, as well as of vendors selling at a lower price, some 
drivers allow customers to have milk at less than the price established 
by the distributor; or they may continue to serve customers after 
the company has ordered delivery stopped. Nearly 2 percent (1.9) of 
the drivers’ total income was lost by selling below the established 
price or by paving the sales tax for customers; bad debts represented 
six-tenths P i 1 percent of their income. Five drivers donated equip- 
ment—such as refrigerators or signs—or made cash refunds to stores, 
as a means of retaining the store’s patronage. 

Gross income and costs of vendors——Vendors’ earnings can be esti- 
mated only in terms of expenses and gross income from sales. Costs 
of vendors interviewed included the payments for products sold; 
bottle costs; operation, maintenance, and depreciation of trucks; 
wages and insurance of drivers, helpers, relief men, and extra help; 
wat miscellaneous expenses for stolen or spoiled milk, bad debts, and 
such items. 

By far the largest expenditure of the vendor was the cost of products 
purchased, amounting to more than three-fourths (77.1 percent 
of total income. The next largest cost item (4.9 percent of total in- 


3! The portion of the union contract with distributors appl to the vendor provides only that “‘processor 
to service only vendors in good standing with the or those presenting an O. K. card signe: by 
-treasurer intention 
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+2 The legality of vendors has been open to question. The Consent Decree in the case of United 
States of America v. Borden Co. et al., did not prevent the unionization of vendors but stated (p. 43) 
“It is not intended that this vision shall be construed to be an admission by any of the parties herv'« of 
a finding] by the court that the unionization of vendors is lawful or unlawful.’ 
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come) was for operation and maintenance of his truck or trucks. The 
wages of helpers and relief men, including old-age insurance and unem- 
ployment-compensation contributions, amounted to 2.2 percent of 
mncome. A negligible part of this was for social insurance since 
the great majority (97.1 percent) of vendors carry no insurance for 
their employees. Loss from bad debts amounted to four-tenths of 1 
percent of gross income. 

Net weekly income of drivers and vendors in 1941.—Income data were 
secured for a l-week period during the winter months of 1941-42. 
Although, as stated previously, the milk industry is not a highly 
seasonal one, consumption of milk tends to be lower during the winter 
months than at any other time of the year. 

There is a strong probability that the monthly or weekly pattern of 
drivers’ incomes, regardless of season of the year, is more stable than the 
corresponding pattern of vendors’ net earnings. In part, this is due 
to the basic wage, below which drivers’ earnings cannot easily fall; 
in addition, the net earnings of vendors probably tend to fluctuate 
more closely with total sales than do those of drivers. 

The income level of the vendors in the survey was, on the whole, 
lower than that of drivers. The average weekly income of the vendors 
was $46 * while that of drivers was $52 (table 2). Approximately 
seven-tenths (69.5 percent) of the 168 drivers earned from $45 to $55 
during the week surveyed and only 5.4 percent earned less than $40, 
whereas nearly half (47.3 percent) of the 175 vendors had incomes of $40 
orless. A significant proportion (23.4 percent) of vendor incomes fell 
below $30 a week and 11.4 percent reported making less than $20 a 
week. There was, however, a larger proportion (14.4 percent) of 
vendors than of drivers (9.6 percent) with weekly incomes of $65 or 
more. This last income group was probably influenced by the fact 
that the Bureau’s sample included a proportionate number of master 
vendors, but not of wholesale drivers.* (Chart 4.) 


Taste 2.—Percentage Distribution of Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers and Vendors by Net 
Weekly Income and Type of Route, Winter of 1941-42 












































Drivers on— Vendors on— 

— Combi- 

nation nation 

Net weekly income All stops oo home All stops stops h om " 

routes an routes an 

only only store oniy only store 

stops stops 
0 Ses Reece! Sl SS, Cee en Snvee 11.4 12.5 13.3 11.0 
$2) and under $25_..................- | RE ee 0.7 5.1 +f eee 5.1 
$25 and under $30..................-- i 7 6.9 12.5 |- 6.6 
TET Of A SE Et 2.2 9.7 Salt Mawulentich 11.0 
$35 and under $40._................-- Ste 2.9 14.2 ot MaRS 17.0 
 " _— 6.0 2 See 6.6 10.3 3 | Sea 11.9 
$45 and under $50__.................. 38. 6 47.0 6.7 41.3 9.1 tS 8.9 
$50 and under $55_..................- 30.9 Bt Rooneastiog 33. 8 i) 5 aa 13.3 6.6 
$55 and under $60_................... 8.3 | SRR 8.8 8.0 12.5 13.3 6.6 
$00 and under $65___...............-- Stes Geena 1.5 4.6 | aes 44 
TTS SD eae 20.0 1.5 2.9 4,2 20. 0 By 
$70 and under $75___...............-- 7, SNES  «& ] ee: ae 6.7 5.1 
| eT eT OS ET | Saag | ) ae 33. 4 5.1 
ETS a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 6 100. 0 100.0 
a 168 17 15 136} 1175 24 15 136 
Average weekly income. ----........ $52. 15 | $50.02 | $80.59 | $49.28 | $46.13 | $38.98 | $84.86 | $43.13 
Percent under $48..................- 16.1 tate 17.6! 63.4 70.8 13.3 67.6 





! Excludes 5 vendors for whom complete information was not reported. Of these, 1 had home stops only, 
| had store stops only, and 3 ran combination routes. 


a Ry ~ oT? weekly income of vendors exclusive of master vendors (vendors who operate more than 1 
Toute) was 
“ Wholesale drivers are paid a basic wage of $49.50 plus commissions under the union contract. 
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The basic rate of drivers under the union contract in Chicago is $48 
a week, and by and ae this can be considered as the prevailing wage 
of drivers in that market. Only 16.1 percent of the drivers in the 
survey received less than that amount per week, while nearly two- 
thirds (63.4 percent) of the vendors interviewed had incomes of less 
than $48 a week. By far the largest number of vendors in this income 
class operated combination routes, more than two-thirds (67.6 percent) 
of which yielded incomes below the $48 level. Over 70 percent of the 
yendors With home stops only, and 13.3 percent of those with storé 
stops only, had incomes which fell below $48 a week. If the union’s 
basic wage be regarded as a fair remuneration for the vendors’ own 
labor, it is apparent that most vendors operated their business at a 
loss. 

Examination of the individual reports reveals, further, that none of 
the drivers earned below $20 a week in the Chicago market; in the 
group of vendors earning less than $20 a week, there were some who 
reported net incomes of as little as $5 a week. 

The relatively low income level of vendors covered in the survey 
would appear to justify the claim of the union that vendors constitute 
a threat to the wage standards of drivers in the Chicago market. To 
what extent the organization of vendors by the union can offset any 
of the ill effects of the vendor system on drivers remains to be seen. 
It is evident, however, that if the vendor’s income and hours are not 
subject to regulation by the union, as long as his income remains at its 
present level, he will continue to threaten the existing wage level of 
drivers in Chicago. 
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FOREIGN WORKERS IN GERMAN WAR EFFORTS 
By Perer A. Speex, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE largest group of non-German workers transferred to Germany 
in the earlier stages of the war consisted of prisoners of war taker 
during the rush of invasion and the earlier phases of occupation, when 
no serious effort seems to have been made to distinguish betwee, 
organized and uniformed military forces and the unfriendly civiliay 
population. Large numbers of civilian workers were in effect cop. 
scripted in the conquered countries and taken to Germany, where 
they were subjected to conditions of forced labor, although efforts 
were made to maintain nominal agreements and the appearances of 
consent. ‘The countries not actually conquered but subject to 
German influence, especially Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria, also sent 
workers to Germany. Thus, the number of Italian workers in 
Germany was greatly increased in 1941 by agreements between the 
governments of the two countries. Under these agreements, mor 
than 300,000 Italians, mostly from northern Italy, were destined 
for Germany. 

A partial listing of civilian workers in Germany from conquered 
countries, published in April 1941, included 873,000 Poles, 150,000 
Czechs, 90,000 Dutch, 87,000 Belgians, 84,000 Yugoslavs, 69,000 
Slovaks, and 31,000 Danes. The numbers from various countries 
increased rapidly in 1941 as a result of the intensified drive for workers. 
and rose by early 1942 to approximately 2,500,000. The estimates, 
however, do not include workers from Russia and the Baltic States, 
and it is known that these countries suffered large transfers of popu- 
lation. The estimates also exclude the workers classified by the 
German authorities as prisoners of war. Early in 1942, the number 
of workers in Germany from the one small country of Belgium was 
about 250,000, not including prisoners of war. The total from all 
countries, including war prisoners, probably ranged between five and 
six millions, and the drive for workers continued. A report from 
Germany in April 1942 indicated that about 8,000 foreign workers 
were being brought in each week. 

The classifying of civilian workers as war prisoners is illustrated by 
the treatment of Russians. Early in the war against the Soviet 
Union, the German army command made almost daily claims to the 
capture of hundreds of thousands of prisoners. The Russian cou- 
mand denied these claims and asserted that the German military 
authorities were counting civilians as war prisoners, were herding 
them together and compelling them to work back of the front lines, 
and were taking many of them to Germany. 
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Methods of Procuring Workers 


The needs of the Nazi régime for men to maintain war production 
and replace the increasing number of Germans called to the armed 
forces Were gravely aggravated by the losses of men and supplies in 
Russia. The number of workers obtained, even when large numbers 
of civilians were classified as prisoners of war and when these and 
actual war prisoners were put to work, proved to be increasingly 
inadequate. After the German advance in Russia was halted, the 
Nazi authorities, unable to resort to a new succession of conquests, 
turned with renewed ene to the expansion of their non-German 
labor supply by methods other than the seizure of civilians as prisoners 
of war. 

German employers are not permitted to make direct arrangements 
for obtaining non-German workers. It is necessary for an employer 
to make application to his local laborfoffice. This office transmits 
the request to the regional employment service. The regional office 
makes aN investigation and forwards the request with its report to 
the central authorities. The latter ordinarily approve the report and 
forward the request to the German authorities in the country from 
which it is desired to obtain workers. 

After the conquest of the so-called Nordic countries, related racially 
to the Germans, efforts were made to procure workers by the use of 
local unemployment registers and the pay-roll records of local business 
concerns. en the Germans found that the registers and pay-roll 
records were not obtainable, they themselves in many areas conducted 
registrations. Ordinarily, persons between the ages of 14 and 60 were 
required to register and to indicate their experiences in trades or 
professions. 

The Germans hoped to carry on the actual conscription and 
mobilizmmg of workers in conquered countries by the use of the labor 
offices operated by the local governments, which were sanctioned by 
the German occupational authorities and popularly known as Quisling 
governments. Attempts were made to maintain the appearance of 
legality and of voluntary action, but the labor offices commonly 
fuled to procure the desired workers. Consequently, the Nazi rulers 
established local labor offices of their own. In their eagerness to 
obtain workers they even established racial labor offices, as in Poland, 
for procuring Jewish skilled workers. 

he local labor offices in the conquered countries select and procure 
the desired workers under instructions of the German Ministry of 
labor through the German occupational authorities. Unemployed 
workers who are viewed as meeting the needs of German employers 
are offered work in Germany. The offer is in effect a demand, en- 
forcible by denial of ration cards, unemployment benefits, etc. 
Many workers who are already employed are selected for transfer to 
Germany. Thus, it may be desired to remove workers who are viewed 
as antagonistic or likely to take the lead in opposition-to German rule; 
or it me | be decided that employment in a given industry should be 
curtailed because of its being regarded as comparatively unimportant 
im the carrying on of the German war program. Means can be found 
to bring about the discharge of such workers, thus placing them among 


the unemployed for the purpose of bringing pressure upon them to 
“accept” employment in Germany. 
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The appearance of voluntary action is maintained in various othe, 
ways, as by making the support and status of the families of sy} 
workers dependent on their “acceptance” of an “offer” of work ip 
Germany. There are indications, however, that qualified workers jy 
some of the occupied countries were offered better terms as to wage; 
and rationing arrangements than they could obtain at home. Such , 
policy was in keeping with the program of transferring key industri« 
and basic skills to Germany, making the economic life of other coup. 
tries merely auxiliary or supplementary to that of Germany, an¢ 
influencing workers in favor of the Nazi “new order.” 


Formal Adoption of Compulsory Labor 


The increasing difficulty of maintaining even the appearance of 
consent and voluntary acceptance of employment in Germany led to 
the extension even in Nordic countries of formal labor conscription 
in addition to compulsory registration. Compulsory work in the 
Netherlands was ordered in 1941, and a formal decree of March 19/2 
provided for the compulsory transfer of Dutch workers to Germany 
for forced labor in that country. The German press, in commentins 
on this policy, declared that compulsory labor service had been ap- 

lied to German workers as early as 1938 and that since Germany 
ad undertaken the burden of reorganizing Europe, the German Gov- 
ernment was justified in expecting and requiring the workers of occu- 
pied regions to become a part of a general European labor system 

An order issued in March 1942, applying to Belgium, provided for 
the conscription of Belgian workers for labor under the German com- 
manding officer in Brussels, but the order contained no formal authori- 
zation for compelling Belgians to work in Germany. Belgium, hov- 
ever, is highly industrialized and in need of a large labor force to 
maintain full operation of its productive facilities needed by the 
German Government, and few Belgian workers are available for 
transfer. Moreover, about 250,000 Belgians, excluding prisoners of 
war, were already at work in Germany. 

In Poland, the occupied areas of Russia, and other Slavic countries, 
there was from the beginning of the war comparatively little effort by 
the invaders to carry out a procedure of consent even in legal formality. 
Information regarding methods adopted in these countries is incom- 
plete. Numerous reports indicate conclusively, however, the use in 
special areas of such recruiting methods as house-to-house searches 
raids, and seizure of workers as in criminal procedure. 

Resort to seizure of workers by a process resembling criminal pro- 
cedure has been reported frequently, especially in Poland. An able- 
bodied individual who is considered by a German soldier or member 0! 
the Gestapo as serviceable for work in Germany may be taken into 
custody and questioned as to his name, trade, place of work, etc. H 
is then either released or taken to the local police station or army 
office, where he is again questioned and given a physical examination 
and then either released or held with others who have been recruited 
for transfer to Germany. 

Numerous reports indicate that in parts of Poland and some other 
areas there has been resort to armed raids. Recruiting of workers 
has been only one of the purposes of this procedure. Other purposes 
have included the quelling or forestalling of organized opposition to 
the invaders. It appears also that armed force oes been used in some 
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communities to compel evacuation of the population for resettlement 
hy Germans, and in other communities to segregate the Jews in 
designated areas. If the purpose of an armed raid is primarily to 
prevent organized opposition to German rule, the persons drafted into 
forced labor may be restricted largely to those who are believed to 
be the leaders of opposition. 

Information regarding the policies of the Nazi forces in Poland, the 
occupied portions of Russia, Yugoslavia, and other Slavic areas, 
although incomplete, indicates resort in a significant degree to military 
or police force in the seizure of workers, the taking over of communi- 
ties, expulsion of populations, and segregation of special groups. 
These procedures appear to have been accompanied by confiscation of 


property not only for the use of the occupying forces but also for 
transfer to Germany. 


Distribution of Non-German Workers in Germany 


The movement of workers to the boundary of Germany is commonly 
carried out either at their own expense or at the expense of their 
people through the Nazi-dominated local governments. The cost of 
transportation from the German boundary to the place of employment 
may be advanced either by the German employer or by the Nazi 
= but this cost is later deducted from the wages due the 
workers. 

Nearly half of the non-Germans transferred to Germany were put to 
work in agriculture and related industries, principally on the large 
semifeudal estates of northeastern Germany. Many of the women 
were employed in German families as domestic servants. As a later 
development, women were pressed increasingly into work in the 
armaments factories. The non-German workers employed in war 
industries, on construction projects, and at maintenance work were 
sent in largest numbers to western Germany, many of the German 
— being shifted eastward to areas comparatively free from air 
raids, 

There is evidence of a policy of employing the non-German workers 
in small groups in which workers of different races and languages are 
intermingled. It was hoped in this way to prevent the development 
of clannishness and of possible large-scale plotting or collaboration in 
opposition to the Nazi authorities. 


Status of Foreign” Workers in Germany 


The Nazi authorities have always tried to maintain the appearance 
of voluntary contractual relations. Soon after the invasion and 
occupation of Denmark, Norway, and Holland, efforts were made to 
establish relations with the peoples of these countries on a basis more 
nearly approaching equality with Germans than the relations with the 
Czechs and the Poles and later the Russians. This was in accord with 
the racial doctrines which give a relatively high status in the “blood 
hierarchy’ to the so-called Nordic types. The application of these 
racial doctrines was modified by temporary considerations of diplomacy 
and politics. Thus, it appears that Italian workers and even the 
workers from Belgium and occupied France were accorded treatment 
somewhat sinaliiion that given to workers from ‘‘Nordic’’ countries. 

The contracts commonly signed early in the war were for 6 months, 
the understanding being that the workers could then return to their 
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own countries. Even this appearance of protection of the workey 
rights proved to be illusory, for the term was later extended to , 
year, and later still to cover the duration of the war. Spokesmen ,j 
the German Government have gone even farther and stated repeated) 


that after the war German employers will need these and a ditiong] 
non-German workers. 


WAGES 


The cost of the labor of actual war prisoners, whose maintenance js 
the responsibility of the captors, is approximately the same as woul; 
have been the cost of their maintenance if they had not been set t) 
work. The product of their labor is therefore virtually a net gain t 
the Nazis. The classification of large numbers of civilians as prisoner 


of war subject to military discipline has enabled the Nazi rulers tp % 


reduce the cost of the employment of these workers to the minimum of 
maintenance on a mass basis. The use of workers in this manne 
naturally is most economical for road building, rebuilding of devastated 
areas, agricultural reclamation; and seasonal work on large agricul. 
tural estates. These and similar employments call for gang labor and 
a considerable degree of mobility and make feasible a high degree 
of discipline and military control. 

The wages credited to some of the foreign workers in Germany are 
the same as the wages paid to German workers for similar types of 
work, but ordinarily the foreign workers actually receive a smaller 
wage. This is in part a one of special deductions made for the 
workers’ families or dependents at home. Furthermore, the families 
or dependents frequently do not receive the full value of the deduc- 
tions so made. The deductions as made in Germany are in marks. 
but the payments to dependents are made in the currencies of the 
countries from which the workers came, and the amounts actually 
paid are often sharply reduced as a result of the control of the exchange 
rates of the occupied countries in favor of German currency. 

The reduction of the wages of non-German workers below levels of 
the wages of,Germans is not limited to the money wages actually 
seaabead. In some areas of Germany, and especi ym agricultural 
employments, the hours of non-German workers are longer than the 
hours of German farm hands; arrangements for lunch periods and for 
overtime, Sunday, and holiday work are less satisfactory for non-Ger- 
man workers; and their allowances for food, housing, heating facilities, 
etc., are more restricted.! 

There is evidence that the nationality of workers has been made the 
basis of significant differences in wage policy. Official wage scales 
for German workers and Polish workers in the public service in occu- 
pied Poland indicate for early 1940 extreme differences in rates of 
wages for the two groups for the same types of work.’ Official wage 
schedules for agricultural workers in East Prussia provided for dif- 
ferent rates for German and Polish workers. The head of the Labor 
Front stated that it was not appropriate for Poles to presume to main- 
tain the same standard of living as the Germans. 

It was stated officially that lower rates of pay for Polish workers in 
industrial employments would create difficulties in the way of prefer- 
ences by German employers for the relatively cheap Polish labor. 4 


Sen, fie enna a note on conditions in agricultural employments in East Prussia, in tbe 
Monthly Labor Review iy 1940, pp. 313-314. 
* Monthly Labor Review, une 1940, p. 1486. 
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system of wage payments was therefore adopted for removing this 
cause Of preference for non-Germans, and yet maintaining higher 
wages for German workers. Employers were required to deduct from 
the wages Of these non-German workers a so-called racial equalization 
fee payable to the authorities.* 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


The German Government before the outbreak of war had built up 
an administrative system for procuring and handling non-German 
workers. ‘This machinery was a modification and extension of the 
regular national and local labor offices. These offices during the war 
were subject at first to the war council, which formulated general 
policies. Later, there was introduced a highly centralized control 
2 of all manpower, both civilian and military, and the recruiting of non- 
German labor as well as the other functions of the labor offices came 
under the new agency. 

When a foreign worker reaches his place of employment, he is given 
a labor passport which he deposits with his employer and a food card 
which he deposits in the office of the canteen at the place of his employ- 
ment and on which his meals are checked. When his employment 
ceases or when he is transferred, ‘with |the consent of his employer 
and the local labor office, to another job or locality, the labor passport 
and the meal card are given back to him"for similar use in his new 
employment. . ry 


Additional precautions “against any hostile action, sabotage, or 
attempts to escape take the form of grouping the non-German workers 
into “cells” of about 10 persons. A Nazi member is appointed as 


“leader” of each cell, with the duties of keeping in constant touch 
with each member of the cell, acquainting himself with the abilities 
and traits of the members, and subjecting them to Nazi propaganda, 
especially in respect to the role of Germany as the dominating power. 

Riese regulations are prescribed for minimum output. Those 
who fail to produce the prescribed minimum are investigated as to 
the cause of the deficiency. If sabotage or intentional nonconformity 
to the prescribed standard is suspected, the worker may be turned 
over to the Gestapo or sent to a concentration camp. If the cause 
of the failure to produce the prescribed minimum is believed to be 
unavoidable or of such nature that it cannot easily be removed, the 
worker is sent back to his home country. Many reports indicate a 
deterioration of efficiency. The general overtaxing of labor and plant 
facilities, combined with shortages of materials and the use of inferior 
substitutes, undoubtedly accounts for a part of the decline of efficiency 
among German as well as non-German workers. The additional 
circumstances that tend to cause a decline of efficiency among non- 
German workers include a sense of hopelessness and a feeling that their 
work is helping to strengthen the German domination of their own 
countries. 

Reports of increasing suicides, diseases, accidents, and attempted 
escapes indicate the state of mind of these workers. It is extremely 
difficult for a worker to escape, for without a labor passport he cannot 
obtain work en route and without a meal card no one is permitted"to 

* Some of the outstan tations of German labor policy to war conditions are described in various 


articles in the Mente beben view, notably in the issues for October 1939, pp. 805-810, and June 1940, 


. 1374-1876. See also National Resources Planning Board, Technical Paper No. 2: National Planning in 
Soected Countries, pt. 2 
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give him or sell him food. Any asssitance to a fugitive worker is Dro- 
hibited by the threat of severe punishment, even execution. Whey 
an employer discovers that a worker has disappeared, he is require 
to report the case at once to the local labor office. Unless the fucitiy, 
is at once seized in the immediate vicinity, the case is reported to th, 
Gestapo. This agency then takes action to seize the fugitive at an, 
railway station or harbor where he might be seeking transportatio; 
Railway officials and policemen have been directed to arrest foreic, 
workers found on trains without travel permits and to turn them oye; 
to the nearest labor offices, which, in turn, must deliver them to th. 
Gestapo. cultu 
If a worker should find it possible to escape from this net and retur, ¥,/ or: 
to his own country, his chances of avoiding seizure at home are no; BBjmit 
favorable. The Nazi labor offices in the conquered and occupied Hho n 
countries are instructed to be on the lookout for any escaped worke; purpe 
in the vicinity of his home or the homes of his relatives and friends Th 
In this manner the Gestapo throws a double net around the fugitive BReybie 
If, instead of returning to his own community, he seeks refuge in y Haste 
different locality, he may remain undiscovered, but the contro! of @,xerc 
employment, food supplies, and housing facilities is so rigorous as to HBfactu 
make existence difficult in a strange community. as th 
these 
Transfer of Workers From One Conquered Area to Another ratio 
majo 
The Nazis, with the extension of their conquests and with the pro- a 
longation of the war, found it necessary to give increasing attention JBrigor 
to the exploitation of the conquered countries and the utilization of FBoccu 
their labor resources for that purpose. Difficulties arose, however, Fcoun 
in the use of the native workers in their own communities, especially Jcont: 
after the transfer of ownership of industrial enterprises in the con- Bods. 
quered countries to Germans. Workers frequently became unruly, J§forn 
with tendencies toward sabotage and concerted action for preventing Jjronfi 
the efficient operation of the enterprises in which they were employed. J@eoin: 
Transfers of workers from one conquered area to another were there- 
fore ordered. 
In some areas the Germans undertook the removal of virtually the 
entire population. Certain areas were desired for settlement }y 
Germans, and for this reason many transfers were undertaken, th: 
workers being pressed into service either in Germany or in some ares 
subject to Nazi rule. It may be assumed that population displace- 
ment under war conditions for purposes of German colonization has 
been retarded by the lack of Germans to send as colonists, but the 
avowed Nazi tu Me of agressive expansion of the German population 
has been carried out in certain areas even under conditions of extrem: 
demand for labor in Germany. Hundreds of thousands of families 1 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Alsace, and Lorraine were forced to leav: 
virtually without notice, and their communities and properties wer: 
turned over to Germans. Many transfers were made for the purpose 
of concentrating certain racial groups, especially Jews, in designated 
areas. 
Extensive transfers of populations have occurred, but the main 
shifts appear to have been the movements of workers. These trans- 
fers of workers were either for facilitating control or for meeting th: 
veying needs for labor in the different areas. Reports indicate, for 
example, that about 400,000 Ukrainian workers were removed to 
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Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France, and that many workers from 
-hese countries were sent to the Ukraine. Transferred workers found 
‘hemselves in strange countries without a knowledge of the language 
and ways of life. 


Use of Workers in Their Own Countries 


The reshuffling of populations and groups of workers resulted from 
the desire of the Nazis to colonize at once certain choice areas adjacent 
«9 Germany, from the special needs for labor of certain types (as agri- 
eyltural laborers and skilled munitions workers), and from the fear 
of organized opposition to German domination. The transfers were 
limited by practical considerations of transportation, policing, and 
‘he most economical distribution of the labor force for the immediate 
purpose of carrying on the war. 

The necessity for permitting most of the workers of the countries 
subject to German domination to remain within these countries 
hastened the development and intensified the character of the controls 
exercised by the Nazi rulers. Basic foods, raw materials, and manu- 
factured products were subjected to rigorous control by such measures 
as the collecting of commodities in strategic centers, the guarding of 
these centers by the Nazi armed forces, and the extensive adoption of 
rationing both of raw materials and of goods for consumption. The 
major institutions of finance, exchange, and trade, and the facilities for 
transportation and communication were taken over and subjected to 
rigorous supervision. The ownership of the principal industries in the 
ocupied countries and of many even in the nominally independent 
countries was transferred to Germans to such an extent as to insure 
control. The transfer of ownership was brought about by such meth- 
ods as the levying of indemnities and the fixing of exchange rates 
Forms of legal procedure were used to obscure the actual process of 
confiscation. Thus, the control of workers was part of a thorough- 
ging control of the entire economic life of the Nazi-dominated 
countries. 


Advantages Sought by Employment of Foreign Workers 


The Nazi conception of war includes not only the totalitarian con- 
duet of war, but also a totalitarian conquest. The conqueror takes 
possession of the territory of the conquered country, its military 
establishments, its means of communication, its raw materials, indus- 
iries, finance, and trade, and, chiefly important, its population. The 
intent is the exploitation of its labor power, resources, and economic 
enterprises in any manner that may suit the purposes of the con- 
querors. 

The advantages which the Nazis have had in mind are, in broad 
outline, twofold. The immediate advantage is the utilization of the 
labor of conquered peoples for the further prosecution of the war. 
The anticipated long-range advantage is the organization in the first 
instance of European peoples and ultimately of other peoples under 
German control. 

The progressive expansion of the German armed forces called for 
additional labor not only to take the place of German workers con- 

161687——42———5 
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scripted for war service but also to meet the ever-increasing demang 
for armaments, equipment, and supplies. Non-German worke 
were also used increasingly for the building and repairing of militg, 
roads, railways, ports, harbors, airports, and for other constrictig, 
and maintenance enterprises, either military in character or aucxilign 
to military operations. The workers were commonly housed j 
cheap barracks or similar establishments and fed at canteens majp. 
tained on substantially a military basis. The control of foreig:, lab, 
had the further advantage of directing the productive energies of th 
conquered countries into channels for supplementing rath: 
competing with German industries. 

The transfer of non-German workers to Germany or to some 


than 


workers as hostages. In this way the German rulers have a powerfy| 
weapon for preventing uprisings or serious opposition on the part of 
the relatives or co-nationals of these workers. Absence of worker 
from their home countries weakens the power of resistance of they 
countries and at the same time reduces their productive capacity ip 
competition with German industries. 

A long-range advantage which the Nazi authorities hope to derive 
from control of the populations of the conquered countries is the 
imposition of Nazi ideas and disciplines. Non-German workers ip 
Germany are required to learn the German language, which, unde 
Nazi plans, would become the major world language. Workers in 
their own countries are subjected to rigorous rules and discipline 
and are required to obey the orders of their German “leaders.” It is 
expected that the peoples of the conquered countries will thus becom 
accustomed to the “‘new order” based upon the claim that the Ge. 
mans are the Herrenvolk—the master race; non-German people being 
merely Hilfsvélker—auxiliaries, helpers, or servants. 


Labor Resources of the Axis Countries and of the United Nations 


Figures compiled by the International Labor Office‘ for various 
dates in the décade preceding the beginning of the second World War 
indicate that in the countries occupied by German armed forces 
(including all of France, but excluding the occupied portions of 
Russia) there were about 70,000,000 persons with gainful occupations. 
In these countries the number of wage earners in manufacturing. 
mining, and related industries was about 13,000,000, and the number 
of wage earners in agriculture, forestry, and fishing was almost 
7,000,000. The other countries under German domination (Bu- 
garia, Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Italy) and countries which 
were forced by the war into the Nazi-controlled sphere of trade 
(Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland) had about 50,000,000 persons with 
gainful occupations. The total gainfully occupied population in 1! 
of these countries and in Germany and Japan combined wes abou 
182,000,000. In the United States, Russia, Great Britain and the 
Dominions, Ireland, Egypt, Palestine, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, an 
Chile (countries that may be described as having strong anti-Ax: 
economic affiliations when not actually engaged in military oppositiol 
to the Axis powers) there was a population of almost 200,000,000 with 
gainful occupations. Part of Russia is, of course, under Germ 
control. Various other Latin American countries, however, could & 


* Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1941 (p. 5) and earlier issues. 
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~ouped with the United Nations if figures were available; and in the 
psence Of dependable data, neither China nor India is included. 

The numerical comparison, although favorable to the anti-Axis 
untries, 18 less significant than the contrast in the motivation of the 
»hor forces Of the various countries and in the factors affecting labor 
yoductivity. Chiefly important in this connection is the compulsory 
od dictatorial nature of the labor controls in the countries subject to 
sxis powers. ‘The Nazi régime first applied to German workers them- 
ives, before the present war began, the policy of completely subordi- 
ating labor to its own power and purposes. Nazi decrees requiring 
wgistration and public authority for a change of jobs were supple- 
mented as early as February 1939 by decrees authorizing the drafting 
»f workers and providing for a firmer binding of workers to a given place 
f work. 

German workers, through propaganda, were taught that as mem- 
ers of the German race, the Herrenvolk, they had a right to share the 
benefits of the Nazi conquests by becoming foremen, experts, and mem- 
bers of the directing staffs in charge of the economic life of the subor- 
jinate peoples. Thus, the head of the Labor Front stated that 
jermans would assert their natural right to rule and that within 1 to 

years Europe would be set to work at full speed for Germany. 
jerman workers were told that they would be employed only for higher 
orms of work with superior wages and social status. 

The Minister of Economics stated that Germany must pursue a 
olicy of preventing the growth of certain types of industry outside of 
jermany and must require other peoples to produce in accord with 
he German program. The general nature of this program, as bearing 
articularly on the ambitions of the Nazis to dominate by force of arms 
ss Well as economic pressures, is indicated by the official German policy 
f attempting to centralize the heavy industries, mechanical engineer 
ig, and chemicals in Germany, allowing other countries to retain only 
ubordinate and supplementary branches of production and research. 

The workers of the countries under Nazi control thus have no motive 
or efficient production, for their work, although necessary as a condi- 
ion of survival, is a part of the plans for their permanent subordina- 
ion to Nazi-dominated Germany. The workers of the countries that 
ure engaged, either economically or by military participation, in main- 
aining their freedom from Axis domination have the advantage of 
oluntary and self-imposed discipline and are free from the wasteful- 

ness of forced labor. They require no armies to police and supervise 
hem as unwilling workers and they are free from the threat of wide- 
pread sabotage and spontaneous insurrection. Their production for 
waging war is potentially far greater and is rapidly increasing, whereas 
he war production of the Axis powers has probably reached if not 
passed its peak. 





LONDON MEETING OF IL. L. O., APRIL 194° 


By CarTeR Gooprics ! 


‘ONE of the most encouraging things in this great struggle h 
that * * * the International Labor Office has survive: 
active organism and medium which is holding together im) 
forces.’ This was the statement of Ernest Bevin, the British \} jy; 
of Labor, in welcoming to London the members of the I. L. O. £; 
gency Committee. These forces, he added, might prove “dest 
play a tremendous part, not only in asserting the imperative | 

of a victory by the forces of liberty, but in rebuilding the worl. 
future. * * * This is a people’s war * * * if it is a 
war it must be a people’s peace. 

The gathering which Mr. Bevin addressed was a small one | 
nificant as the first public meeting ? held by the Internationa! [.,! 
Organization on the other side of the Atlantic since its working 
was moved to Montreal after the fall of France. The Em 
Committee was created at the New York meeting of the Go 
Body, in November 1941, to act for the full Governing Body | 
regular sessions. It met at London from April 20 to April 2 
Its members were of the re presentatives of six government 
employers, and three workers. Of these persons, three were fro 
United States—Carter Goodrich, the United States Gove: 
representative, who is chairman of the Committee; Robert 
workers’ member of the Governing Body; and Clarence G. Mel 
substitute member of the Governing Body, representing emp! 
The five other participating governments and their represen 
were as follows: Great Britain, Sir Frederick Leggett, Chief Ind 
Commissioner; Canada, Hon. Vincent Massey, Canadian High | 
missioner in London; India, Mr. S. Lall, Indian Deputy High | 
missioner in London; Netherlands, Dr. van den Tempel, Mini: 
Social Affairs; and Mexico, Mr. U. Luders de Negre, Consul G 
in London. 

In addition to Robert Watt, the workers’ group consisted of ./ 
Hallsworth, Great Britain, and Jef Rens, Belgium, with W 
Schevenels, secretary of the International Federation of Trade | 
as a substitute, and Olav Hindahl, a member of the Norwegia 
ernment, as an observer. In addition to Clarence McDavit' 
employers’ group consisted of Sir John Forbes Watson, Great B 
and Mr. Erulkar, India. 

The Governments of Norway, China, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
are substitute members of the Committee, were represented 
Stgrstad, Norwegian Minister of Social Affairs; W. King, C 





' Mr. Goodrich is United States Labor Commissioner at Geneva, and chairman of the Gover 
of the International Labor Office. 

2 But not the last. Before the delegates from the United States had left London, two mem! 
I. L. O. staff (Mr. Oswald Stein, Chief of the Social Insurance Section, and Mr. Stack, his chix 
assistant), had arrived in London to give expert testimony, at the request of the British Governn 
the committee created under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, to plan a comprehensiv: 
the British systems ofsocialsecurity. Preparations are also actively under way for a meeting of t} 
Joint Maritime Commission in London on June 22, 1942 

Activity on still another continent was indicated in one of the decisions of the Emergency ‘ 
Paul Van Zeeland, of Belgium, was appointed to represent the government group of the Gover 
as a member of a tripartite delegation to t he meeting of the Inter-American Committee to Forw 
Security which is to be held in Santiage, Chile, in September 1942. Henry I. Harriman, Unit 
employers’ member, and Mr. Watt had already been selected as the representatives of the « 
workers’ groups. 
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nister to the Netherlands; Jan Stanczyk, Polish Minister of Labor: 
nd Mr. Budisavlikevie, Yugoslav Minister of Social Welfare and 
ublic Health. Belgium, as a member of the Governing Body, was 
presented alternately by Mr. Spaak, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
nd Paul Van Zeeland, former Prime Minister. In addition, there 
vere present, as observers from other States which are members of 
‘he Organization, representatives of the Governments of Czechoslo- 
-akia, Greece, and Luxemburg. 


I. L. O. and Post-War Reconstruction 


The purpose of the meeting was to take the first steps to carry out 
the dec sions of the New Y ork- Washington Conference of 1941. The 
( tog are e's prince ipal concern Was W ith ways and means of e quipping 

e International Labor Organization to play the part in post-war 
construction called for at ‘that Conference by the adoption of the 
so-called “American Resolution.’’* In the general discussion of this 
question, the representatives of India and China made vigorous pleas, 
well received in the Committee and warmly seconded in the London 
press, that particular attention be given to plans for the 800,000,000 
nhabitants of their countries. A note prepared by the Office sug- 
vested that the question of post-war migration should be considered 
n relation to the planning of international investment for the reha- 
pilitation of broken areas and the development of underdeveloped 
regions. Discussion added the point of the I. L. O.’s interest in the 
setting of minimum, though flexible, labor standards as a condition of 
ich developmental loans. The representative of the Netherlands 
Government suggested as part of the I. L. O.’s reconstruction mac ~y 
ery the creation of international committees on the proble ms of 
number of specific industries, and other members of the C ommitte e 
stressed the special importance of international consultation and 
agreement in transport and textiles. Mr. Watt made a strong plea 

t the international agencies of the 1. L. O. should be supplemented 
by committees on post-war planning formed in each country and 
including the principal leaders both of the trade-unions and of the 
employe rs’ associations. 

The New York Resolution, in authorizing the development of 
|. L. O. research in the field of reconstruction, included the instruction 
“to cooperate with governmental, inter-governmental, and private 
agencies engaged in similar studies.’”’ It was therefore appropriate 
that Alexander Loveday, Director of the Economic, Financial, and 
Transit Section of the League of Nations, now stationed at Princeton, 
\.4., should address the meeting and discuss cooperation between the 
woagencies. The same resolution had placed “the feeding of peoples 
in need” at the head of the list of points on which immediate action 
must be ready at the close of the war. The “inter-governmental’”’ 
agency now charged with the most immediate responsibility in this 
eld is the Inter-Allied Relief Commission, created by agreement be- 
ween the British and the exiled governments in September 1941. 
The Chairman of this Commission, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, appeared 
before the Emergency Committee in private session and gave a frank 


Ce 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1941 (p. 1448) and February 1942 (p. 305 
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account of the purposes and problems of his organization. ‘,,, 
hearing his statement, the Emergency Committee laid the basis {, 
cooperative action by instructing the Office to keep in touch with 4), 
Commission, through an observer or otherwise, and by appoin 
tripartite delegation from its own membership for such liaiso 

the Commission as might be found desirable. The members 
were Doctor van den Tempel, Mr. Hallsworth, and Sir John | 
Watson (with Mr. Erulkar as substitute). 

Among its administrative decisions, the Committee ratifi 
supplementary 1942 budget for reconstruction purposes whic}, 
been implied in the November decisions * and adopted by telegrap| 
vote of the members of the Governing Body in the early mont! 
of 1942. 

The most important decision of the Committee was to authorize t} 
establishment of an advisory committee on the economic coni|itions 
of the post-war settlement. It had been the strongly expressed ¢o; 
viction of the 1941 Conference that “in international, as in n 
affairs, economic policy’’ must, as President Roosevelt told th 
gates, be thought of as “‘a means for achieving social objectives 
this spirit the Acting Director, E. J. Phelan, put the proposal 
the Emergency Committee in the following terms: 

It is felt that the best solution would be to set up a committee com 
men of wide experience in the light of whose advice [the Governing Bod 
feel that its own decisions were formulated with security and authority. 

The function of such a committee would be to study what economic p: 
should be included in the post-war settlement in order to make possi 
implementation of the social objectives of the Atlantic Charter and in part 
the provision of full employment and a rising standard of living. If 
committee could be composed of outstanding personalities with the com 
and experience necessary to deal with financial and economic problems f 
international standpoint, not only would its views undoubtedly carr 
weight but it would be invaluable in helping to direct the work of the Of 
these vitally important subjects. 

This proposal was adopted without opposition but only after a | 
longed discussion had thrown into clear relief the necessity of using 
this and every other available means of putting the Interna’ 
Labor Organization, as an instrument of labor and industry as ¥ 
governments, in the best possible position to give its informed opin 
on the measures essential to the attainment of full employment and : 
rising standard of living. The three United States members of t! 
Committee supported the proposal vigorously and with a realiza' 
of its bearing on the commitment undertaken by their Gover 
and that of Great Britain “to the expansion, by appropriate 
national and domestic measures, of production, employment, a: 
exchange and consumption of goods.” ® 

The detailed formulation of an international policy of full en 
ment calls for the participation of the organizations of the workers an 
employers of the free peoples of the world. It cannot succeed wit! 
winning their eager and understanding support. In its London 
erations, undramatic as they were, the Emergency Committee s! 
its full sense of the I. L. O.’s responsibility for the mobilizati 
these forces for the realization of the social objectives of the At 
Charter. 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1942 (p. 312). 
+ Lend-Lease Agreement of February 23, 1942. 








LABOR REGULATIONS OF THE MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII 


FOLLOWING the attack of Japan upon Hawaii, on December 7, 
\941, the Governor of the Territory acting under the authority of the 
Organic Act of 1900, immediately issued a proclamation declaring 
martial law, suspending the writ of habeas corpus, and delegatin 

to the American commanding general, all powers formerly prin 
by the civil governor, and also ‘‘the powers normally exercised by 
judicial officers and employees of this Territory and of the counties 
and cities therein and such other and further powers as the emer- 
gency may require.” The proclamation further asked citizens to 
“obey promptly and fully, in letter and in spirit, such proclamations, 
rules, regulations, and orders as the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, or his subordinates, may issue during the present 


9 


emergency.”” This action was approved by the President. 


Director of Labor Control 


In January 1942 the Military Governor issued an order establishing 
the Office of Director of Labor Control. The Director is authorized 
to make plans for the procurement, augmentation, and distribution of 
labor available within the Territory, and to investigate and mediate 
such labor disputes as are referred to him by the Military Governor. 
[n addition, the Director is required to recommend to the Military 
Governor such rules and regulations as are necessary and proper, and 
when so directed by the Military Governor to administer such 
regulations. 


Registration of Able-Bodied Men 


All unemployed able-bodied men were required to register with the 
United States Employment Service beginning February 2 and prior 
to February 12, 1942. Persons becoming unemployed after these 
dates are required to register within 72 hours. All employers must 
notify the Employment Service within 48 hours of any employee who 
is added to or dropped from the pay roll. Violations of this regula- 
tion are punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 


Sunday Labor 


By an order of the Military Governor, the provisons of the law for, 
bidding labor on Sunday were suspended, and all places of business- 
professional offices, etc., are permitted to operate on Sunday from 
9a.m.to5 p.m. However, this regulation does not apply to places 
of business which are permitted to operate longer hours by the laws 
or regulations of the Territory of Hawaii or of the Military Governor. 
It also does not apply to a business forbidden to operate by order of 
the Military Governor. 


Wages and Hours 


Another order of the Military Governor, which became effective 
April 1, 1942, froze wages on all war projects as of December 1, 1941, 
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established a standard 48-hour week for such projects, and re: 
workers therein to remain at their present jobs. It is specifical], 
vided, however, that nothing in the order shall be construed as sy) 
seding or being in conflict with the provisions of the Fair La}, 
Standards Act of 1938 or the Walsh-Healey Public Contract: 
The order has been interpreted also as not interfering with or cha: 
the provisions of any collective-bargaining agreement previously | 
Limitations on wages.—The revised wage schedule adopted fo: 
contractors on December 1, 1941, was designated by the order as ¢), 
standard wage scale for workers engaged in work for Army and Nay, 
agencies, as well as for their contractors and subcontractors. Y, 
person seeking employment with such employers may be employed 
a rate less than or in excess of the standard rate for the job listed 
the schedule, unless revised by direction of the Military Governo, 
These provisions do not apply to Federal or Territorial employ, 
nor to civil-service employees of the city and county of Hono! lulu 
Hours of work and overtime.—The order sets the standard work 
at six 8-hour days, but overtime, to be paid at the rate of time 
half, begins at 44 hours. Any time worked in excess of 8 hou: 
any 1 day is also counted as overtime. The maximum hours wor! 
in any week may not exceed 56, except in cases of emergencies 
workers must be allowed 1 day off in 7. This day can be any 
so that work on Sunday will not be automatically counted as overtim 
The provisions relative to hours of work and overtime do not apply t 
workers employed in a supervisory capacity on a monthly salary basis 
They also do not apply to Federal and Territorial employees no: 
civil service employees of the city and county of Honolulu. 


Restrictions on Employment 


Workers are prevented by the order from leaving war jobs wit!) 
obtaining from their employers written releases “‘ without prejud 
Similarly, employers are prohibited from hirmg workers from otly 
war agencies unless the employees present such releases. A work 
who seeks other employment without a release from his pres 
employer or who misrepresents his status in any way is subject 
fine of $200 or 2 months’ imprisonment, or both. An employee | 
fails to report within a reasonable time to the job to which 
ordered by his employer is subject to a similar penalty. 

Persons discharged from war jobs “‘ with prejudice” (which amo 
to blacklisting in such employment) may appeal their cases to the 
peal Agency, Office of the Director of Labor Control, for decisio: 
to whether or not they may be allowed to continue work 
another employer. Any worker not satisfied with the decision of tly 
Appeal Agency may further appeal his case to the Advisory Cou 
to the Director of Labor Control. 


Suspension of Labor Contracts 


The provisions of any contract with individual employees or |. 
unions which are in conflict with the provision of the order 
suspended. The order also provides for the suspension of la 
contracts between individuals and agencies of the Army and Nav} 
and their contractors and subcontractors, which restrict or spe 
the nature of the work to be performed. 





WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


IN ORDER to provide for the effective distribution of manpower, the 
President on April 18, 1942, established a War Manpower Commission 
of nine members, with Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, as its Chairman. This Commission was given broad powers 
and authority to decide upon the human needs of industry, agriculture, 
and even, within prescribed limitations, of the military forces. 

In addition to the Chairman, the Commission consists of represent- 
atives of the Departments of War, Navy, Agriculture, and Labor, the 
War Production Board, the Labor Production Division of the WPB. 
the Selective Service System, and the Civil Service Commission. 
These representatives are as follows: Goldthwaite H. Dorr, War 
Department; Under Secretary James V. Forrestal, Navy; Secretary 
Claude R. Wickard, Agriculture Department; Secretary Frances 
Perkins, Labor Department; Chairman Donald Nelson, War Produc- 
tion Board; Wendell Lund, Labor Production Division, WPB: 
Director Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service System; and Arthur S 
Flemming, Civil Service Commission. 

The function of this new commission is to formulate plans and 
propose legislation for the most effective use of the labor force of the 
country. The Chairman, after consultation with members of the 
Commission, is authorized to provide adequate supplies of industrial 
and farm labor to assure success of war production. In addition, 
he is empowered to issue directions to and make regulations and 
standards for the Selective Service System ‘‘with respect to the use 
and classification of manpower needed for critical industrial, agri- 
cultural, and governmental” requirements. Thus, the Chairman will 
have power to see to it that adequate supplies of workers in industry 
and agriculture are provided from selective-service registration 
records. 

The Executive order designates certain agencies which must ‘“‘con- 
form to such policies, directives, regulations, and standards as the 
Chairman may prescribe in the execution of the powers vested in 
him,’ and states that such agencies ‘‘shall be subject to such other 
coordination by the Chairman as may be necessary to enable the 
Chairman to discharge the responsibilities placed upon him.” These 
agencies are as follows: 

a) The Selective Service System with respect to the use and classification of 


manpower needed for critical industrial, agricultural, and governmental employ 
ment. 

(b) The Federal Security Agency with respect to employment service and 
defense training functions. 

(c) The Work Projects Administration with respect to placement and training 
functions. 

(d) The United States Civil Service Commission with respect to functions 
relating to the filling of positions in Government service. 

(e) The Railroad Retirement Board with respect to employment service 
activities. 

(f) The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

(g) The Labor Production Division of the War Production Board. 

(h) The Civilian Conservation Corps. 

(j) The Department of Agriculture with respect to farm-labor statistics, farm- 
labor-camp programs, and other labor-market activities. 

j) The Office of Defense Transportation with respect to labor supply and 
requirement activities. 
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Similarly, all other Federal departments and agencies which per. In a 
form functions relating to the recruitment or utilization of manpowe, HB and 
are required, in performing such functions, to conform to the policies lions 
directives, regulations, and standards prescribed by the Chairmay 
In addition, the labor-supply functions of the War Production Boar; 
and the Civil Service Commission’s National Roster of Scientif, 
and Specialized Personnel were directly transferred to the Manpower 
Commission. The Executive order further provides for the transfor In 
of the Apprenticeship Section of the Division of Labor Standari\s = 
the Labor Department and the training functions of the Labor J)jy;. we 
sion of the War Production Board to the Federal Security Agency. aie 
Sa 
Powers and Duties of Commission om 

the 

The Executive order establishing the Manpower Commissioy nent 
authorized the Chairman, after consultation with members of the futu 
Commission, to formulate plans and establish “‘basic national policies” thro 
with regard to the mobilization of American manpower in the prose- M 
cution of the war. In addition, the Commission was directed to whit 

(1) Estimate the requirements of manpower for industry; review al high 
other estimates of needs for military, agricultural, and civilian man- qual 
power; and direct the various Government agencies as to the proper wor 
allocation of available manpower. war 

(2) Coordinate the collection and compilation by Federal depart- A 
ments and agencies of data concerning the labor market. labe 

(3) Establish policies and prescribe regulations governing all Fed- task 
eral programs relating to the recruitment, vocational training, and also 
placement of workers in industry and agriculture. Nat 

(4) Prescribe basic policies governing the filling of the Federal occ 
Government’s requirements for manpower, excluding those of th tak 
military and naval forces, and to issue such operating directives as late 
may be necessary. 

he Executive order also directs the Commission to formulate |ecis- ii 
lative programs designed to facilitate effective mobilization and use of US 
national manpower, and, with the approval of the President, to 
recommend this legislation to Congress. 

























Availability of Manpower int 


In a statement issued by Federal Security Administrator McNutt Sta 
upon his appointment as Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- the 
sion, he pointed out that the Commission should provide the machinery in 
for making certain that the manpower needed for war production im} 
will be available when and where it is needed. Through this organi- | 
zation, all the agencies of the Federal Government, working clos:ly Ser 
with representatives of labor and industry, will be able to develop an« hat 
maintain coordinated labor-supply policies and programs on a voliin- j 
tary and democratic basis. the 

he function of the Commission, the Chairman said, will be (1) ' att 
decide where the available labor supply is most urgently needed, 2 ) 
to allocate manpower properly between the armed forces and industry, J he 
(3) to make full use of unemployed workers, and (4) to mobilize the BB sel 
full manpower and womanpower of the country to meet the prosp:c- wh 
tive needs of the war program. It will be necessary to utilize wom! tre 
in industries where they are best fitted to serve, and to utilize o ar’ 
full-time basis in war industry workers who are now partially emplo\ 
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in addition, the program of industrial training must be expanded, 
and use must be made of all available labor supplies, such as the mil- 
ions of Negroes and loyal foreign-born workers not now in war 
production. 


Factors Intensifying Shortage of Manpower 


In his statement, the Chairman of the Commission declared that 
‘here is already a serious deficiency in the number of skilled workers 
available for dustry. This is intensified by the action of many war 
production plants in “pirating” workers from other employers in the 
same or related industries. This “pirating’’ forces the employer who 
may be temporarily unable to use all his skilled workers to retain 
them at all costs, lest some other employer hire them away perma- 
nently. The result is labor hoarding—skilled workers being held for 
future work while nearby plants attempt to secure such workers 
through advertising and labor scouting. 

Many employers have continued to assign skilled workers to jobs 
which workers of less skill could perform. They have sought to recruit 
highly skilled machinists when semiskilled machine operators were 
qualified for the job. Substantial numbers of skilled and semiskilled 
workers of the kind most needed at present are now engaged in non- 
war activities. 

All of these factors, the statement said, artificially intensify skilled 
labor shortages which now exist. It was also pointed out that the 
task of manpower mobilization involves not only this problem but 
also that of planning the labor-supply budget to make sure that the 
Nation will be prepared to meet any general labor shortage which may 
occur. In conclusion, the Chairman declared that ‘‘positive action 
taken in time will prevent the necessity for more drastic measures 
later on.”’ 

reocoeees 


USE OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED IN WAR 
INDUSTRY 


EMPLOYMENT of handicapped persons to replace men inducted 
into the armed services js receiving the attention of official agencies 
such as the physically handinepeed placement service in the United 
States Employment Service, the vocational rehabilitation service in 
the United States Office of Education, and the State boards operating 
under these services. A great many of the persons with physical 
impairments are employable in industry if the proper training is given 
or necessary adjustments are made. The United States Employment 
Service is making every effort, through its placement service for the 
handicapped, to recruit and place such persons in industry. 

An experimental rehabilitation clinic, organized in Connecticut by 
| the rehabilitation service of the State Department of Education in an 
attempt to salvage physically handicapped persons for war production, 
is said to be the first of its kind in the United States. The first clinic, 
® eld ina New Haven hospital in March 1942, had for its purpose the 
§ selection of men from groups of physically handicapped individuals 
who could be fitted for work in the war industries by preemployment 
traming, within-industry training, medical care, or the provision of 
artificial appliances. A recent survey in the State indicated that 
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more than 3,600 such persons could be used to fill the prospec 
needs of 205 firms. Owing to the work of the clinics now bei 
dueted in the State, there has been a definite increase in j 
among manufacturers in the employment of handicapped per 

At the first session of the New Haven clinic, described 
Monthly Bulletin of the Connecticut Department of Unemp]|. 
Compensation for April 1942, 20 handicapped individuals betw: 
ages of 17 and 58, having cardiac, orthopedic, tuberculosis, an 
handicaps, were selected from the employment-service files fo 
They were first given intelligence, clerical, and mechanical-aptitu: 
by a staff of psye hologists, and afterward were given medica] 
inations by specialists 1a the different types of disabilities repr 
At the conclusion of the examination the findings were consid 
the entire group concerned with the clinic, together with ei 
ployers representing industries of the county, who question: 
handicapped person regarding his work experience, education 
other factors, for the purpose of evaluating his occupational | 
and employment possibilities. Of the 20 persons examined, 
reported to be of high mentality and were recommended for | 
training courses, 9 others were considered fit for certain lypes of 
ployment, and in 6 cases further psychological study and medi: 
or the provision of artificial members were recommended. (| 
persons considered adequately prepared for defense employn 
were referred to such jobs on the following morning and the ren 
4 were placed on the register of applicants for job openings as the 
occurred. In closing the first clinic, the Director of the Division | 
Vocational Training of the United States Office of Education 


that 30 percent of the unemployed whose applications were 0: 
in the United States Employment Service throughout the cou 
were physically handicapped. Everything possible, it was said 
be done to remove such obstacles to employment. 


PHPPPPOCE 


EMPLOYMENT OF GIRLS ON GCOVERNMEN'|! 
CONTRACTS 


A REQUEST made by the Secretary of War to permit the en 
ment of girls under 18 years of age in certain industries by exemp' 
them from the provisions of section 1 of the Public Contracts 
was granted by the Secretary of Labor on April 21, 1942. Girls 
and 17 years of age may be engaged in filling orders under Go\ 
ment contracts in the following industries: Food processing, leat! 
products (including luggage and saddlery), boots and shoes, rub)! 
products, photographic equipment and supplies, chemical, drug 
allied products, surgical and scientific instruments, optical ins! 
ments, arms and ammunition, electrical manufacturing, plas! 
products, safety appliances, machinery and allied products, 
verted paper products, and the fabrication of metal products (11 
ing nonferrous-metal products). Further study is being given to 
possibility of extending the exemption to cover textile product 
wearing apparel and allied products. 

Utilization of the services of girls under 18 on Government 
tracts is subject to the following conditions: No girl under 16 m 
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emplo od for more than 8 hours in any one day . or between the hours 
{10 p.m. and 6 a. m., or in any way contrary to State laws govern 
yg hours of work; no girl under 18 is to be employed in any operatio1 
jy occupation which, under the Fair Labor Standards Act or under 

ite law or administrative ruling, is determined to be hazardous 

re or dangerous to health; contractors must keep on file cer 
fieates of age showing that each girl employed is at least 16: a 
specific and definite luncheon period of at least 30 minutes must 
»e granted regularly to girls under 18; and girls under 18 must receive 
not less than the minimum hourly rates of pay prescribed by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act or the Walsh-Healey Act. 


OPPOOOs 


PROVISION FOR RESTORATION OF PRE-WAR 
TRADE PRACTICES IN GREAT BRITAIN! 


PROVISION for restoration of trade practices departed from during 
tbe war has been made in a law adopted in Great Britain in 1942. 
The purpose of the Restoration of Pre-war Trade Practices Act, 
stated by the Minister of Labor, is to restore the trade practices 


as 


it 


the end of the emergency in accordance with the Government’s 
pledge. A precedent for this action was established in 1919 but 
creumstances then and at present differ significantly. In 1915 
there was less joint industrial machinery. The Government con- 
ducted negotiations with many different bodies to secure agreements 
for the relaxation of trade practices, and prolonged effort was required 


before it was possible to draw up the Treasury Agreement pledging the 
Government to restore them. At the start of the present war, both 
employers and employees had national bodies with wide powers to 
speak for their members. The law reviewed below was drafted with 
the aid and in consultation with these organizations, namely the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union Congress. 

Temporary reestablishment of pre-war practices will be a disad- 
vantage to the workers who benefited by wartime changes in practices 
and to many who entered industry for the first time. However, 
these benefits were made possible only by the sacrifices of others who 
took years to build up the standards, and the legislation is intended 
to protect the latter. A Labor member of the House of Commons 
deseribed the legislation, when proposed, as an ‘‘installment of good 
will.” He added that very few people have any idea of the impor- 
tance attached to the rights and customs which workers have sur- 
rendered during this war to bring about its successful conclusion, and 
that while all conditions cannot be expected to be restored by the 
law it is anticipated that workers will not suffer as they did following 
the last war. 


Date and Period of Restoration 


The trade practices to be restored include those in effect imme- 
diately before the outbreak of war in 1939. Within 2 months from 
a date to be appointed by order the employer must restore them o1 
permit their restoration and maintain them for 18 months. If stand- 


Data are from Great Britain, House of Commons, Restoration of Pre-war Trade Practices Bill (N: 


uv . 
ordered to be printed December 17, 1941, and Parliamentary Debates, February 3, 10, and 12, 1942. 
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ards are restored before the appointed date they must be mai 
for 18 months from that date. Employers in businesses start: 
ing the war are under obligation to observe the pre-war practice 
the most nearly analogous businesses. 

By the definition adopted in the statute the war period be 
September 3, 1939, and will end on such date as the Minister of 
and National Service may by order appoint, but not later than , 
date on which the Emergency Powers (Defense) Act of 1939 exping 

The provision requiring maintenance of restored trade pract 
18 months after reinstatement is important in the opinion 
Minister of Labor, owing to the time that will be required to re 
and recondition industries for peacetime production. This, the \{in; 
ter estimates, will take from 4 to 12 months to accomplish in many 
large plants. 

An amendment to the bill that was accepted when it was considers 
in committee provides that trade practices which were departed froy 
in the period April 30-September 3, 1939, with a view to acceclerg. 
ing the production of munitions of war, shail be regarded as havi 
obtained immediately before the war and having been departed froy 
during the war period. Therefore, they shall be liable to post-wy 
restoration. “Munitions of war’ in this connection means “‘the who 
or any part of any ship, submarine, aircraft, tank or similar engin 
arms and ammunition, torpedo, or mine intended or adapted 
use in war, and any other article, material, or device intended 
such use.”’ 

An employer or employer organization may enter into agreement 
with trade-unions that were accustomed before the war to maintai 
a trade practice in the particular enterprise or branch or any other 
carried on in analogous circumstances, to modify or waive the ob) 
gation to restore trade practices (or for the reference of the questio 
of modification or waiver to arbitration). An employer who enter 
into such an agreement is deemed to have discharged his oblig: 
as long as he complies with the terms of the agreement (or aebitrai atior 
award). 


Settlement of Disputed Points 


Questions arising as to whether an employer has fulfilled obligations 
under the law may be referred to the Minister of Labor and Nation 
Service by any employers’ organization or trade-union which in th 
opinion of the Minister habitually takes part in settling questions 
of wages and working conditions in that particular trade or industry 
[f suitable industrial machinery exists for settling the question the 
Minister must refer the question to it for settlement. Otherwise le 
must take such other steps as appear to him expedient for settling |! 
If a settlement is not reached and is unlikely to be reached witliins 
reasonable time, the Minister must refer the question for compu!son 
arbitration. 

Matters referred to arbitration may be decided by one or mor 
persons, referred to as an arbitration tribunal, and appointed by the 
Minister. In answer to a question in the House of Common: th 
Minister stated that the tribunals will be constituted as are other 
under his Ministry, that is with a chairman (usually a lawyer) assiste 
by panels of assessors in addition to technical experts. All decision 
will be final and binding on the parties concerned. On failure ' 
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comply With an*award the person will be liable to be taken before a 
court of summary jurisdiction. 

As submitted, the bill provided for a fine not exceeding £25 upon 
summary conviction of an offense. Certain members of the House of 
Commons sought to have the limit raised to £100, as a greater deter- 
rent to infringement of the law. A compromise penalty of not more 
than £50 for an offense or continued failure to comply with trade 
practices was finally agreed. upon and written into the legislation. 

On recommendation of the Minister of Labor and National Service 
the act may be applied to enterprises of the Crown by order in council, 
with such modifications and exceptions as may be specified. Gas, 
water, electricity, and transport, and such other enterprises carried 
on by local authorities as the Minister may direct are also covered. 

Any order in council made under the provisions of the act may be 
varied or revoked by subsequent order in council or order made in 
like manner. Before the Minister recommends such action a draft 
of the recommendation must have lain before each House of Parlia- 
ment for 40 days, and further proceedings must be halted if either 
House so decides. Periods during which Parliament is dissolved or 
prorogued (in excess of 4 days) are not to be included in calculating 
the 40-day period. 

Application of the law in Scotland and Northern Ireland is subject 
to certain specified limitations. 


PPPOOOSS 


LENGTHENED HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN AND YOUTH IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AS A WARTIME measure, hours of women and young persons in 
Great Britain may be extended beyond the limits fixed in the Factories 
Act of 1937, if the employer obtains the permission of the District 
Inspector of Factories. The Hours of Day Work in Factories (Women 
and Young Persons) Order of January 23, 1942, authorizes the in- 
spectors to permit the extension of hours within specified limits. 
This authority was derived from regulation 59 of the General Defense 
Regulations of 1939, as amended October 10, 1941. 

This is the second time in the present war that the urgent need 
for production has led the British Government to exempt, with certain 
limitations, women and young persons subject to the hours prescribed 
by the Factories Act of 1937. As shown, authority for extending the 
hours exists both in the factory law itself and in the emergency regula- 
tions. When hostilities commenced, the service departments were 
authorized to inform their contractors that they might allow their em- 
ployees to work overtime, subject to a maximum workweek of 60 hours. 
They were required to apply at once to the Home Secretary for formal 
approval. This procedure was not permitted for long, and employers 
returned to the prescribed procedure of obtaining exemptions by 
application to a factory inspector and the Home Office. 

Under the 1937 factory legislation which became effective on 
July 1, 1938, the working hours of women and of boys between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years were limited to 9 per day and 48 per week. 
Children between 14 and 16 years of age were to have a maximum 
workweek of 44 hours as of July 1, 1939, unless the employer could 
establish the fact that shorter hours would seriously prejudice carrying 
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and unless the work was particularly suitable 


the young persons and had definite value in training for adult em) loy- 


ment. 


Overtime was prohibited for young persons under 16 


y Cars 


of age, but for women and other young persons the law permitted |(j 


hours in a calendar year, 
easonal industries and those under spec ‘ial pressure, the Secretar 


6 hours a week, 


in 25 weeks a year. |; 


i} 


of State was authorized to raise the annual limit to 150 hours of over. 


time work. 


than those formerly 
factories and 60 hours in nontextile factories. 


Standards adopted in 1937 wete 


in effect, namely 


considerably highe, 


55'6 hours weekly in textil; 


A schedule attached to the 1942 order establishes maximum hour 
of women and young persons aged 16 or over at 55 per week, as may 


be specified in writing by the district mspector.' 
periods are excluded: 
any weekday other than Saturday. 


Not more than 10% 


Meal and res 
hours may be worked 1, 


On Saturday hours are limites 


to 5 or such greater number not to exceed 8 as may be specially sane- 


tioned by the district inspector. 


The actual workday may not } 


spread over more than a 12-hour period, beginning not earlier tha 


/a.™M., 


and ending not fra than 9 p. m. (or on Saturday, 


1 p. m 


Exemptions may be sanctioned by the district inspector, permittin 
Saturday work to end not later than 5 p. m 

Young persons under 16 years of age may work not more than 4s 
hours in any week, exclusive of meal and rest periods, if ee 


by the district inspector. 


The daily limit is 9 hours on any weekda 


and 5 hours on Saturday, provided that in factories employing young 


persons 5 days a week, the total hours 


Saturday may be not more than 10. 


confined to an 11-hour period. 


Opening time may not be 


on any weekday other tha 
The spread of the workday is 
earliet 


than 7 a. m. (unless otherwise specified by order or regulation), and 
the closing time is fixed at 6 p. m. on weekdays and 1 p. m. on Satur- 


day. 


In a factory employing young persons not more than 5 days a 


week, the daily limit on spread of working time is 11% hours. 
Spells of work may not exceed 45 hours without an interval of ai 
least a half hour for a meal or rest. 


rest is permitted, the spell may be lengthened to 5 hours. 
day when the working time exceeds 10 hours, fixed intervals amounting 


1% hours must be granted between the beginning and 
termination of work. 


to at least 


However, where a 10-minut 
On any 


No woman or young person may be employed on Sunday or outsid: 
regular hours on any other day, either about the business of the factor 


or any other business carried on by the occupier. 
required to post notices in the plants specifying work and rest periods, 
and no woman or young person shall be employed other than in ac- 


cordance with the notices. 





| For terms of the order see British Ministry of Labor Gazette 


Employers ar 


. February 1942 
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RATIONING OF SUGAR AND GASOLINE 


‘TRICT rationing for consumers in the United States began in May 
1942, when sugar rationing became effective. Shortly after this 
program went into effect, the Office of Price Administration estab- 
ished a temporary plan for rationing gasoline along the Eastern 
eaboard. 


Sugar Rationing 


The initial sugar ration limits each man, woman, and child to one- 
half pound a week for the first 8 weeks. That limit may be raised 
ater, depending on supply, but it probably will not rise above | 
pound a week. In addition, an allotment of 5 pounds per person 
per year is allowed for use in canning at home, except that in 13 States 
and the District of Columbia, the canning allotment is limited, for 
the period of May and June, to 1 pound per person. 


CONSUMER REGISTRATION 


Consumers were required to register in elementary schools through- 
the country on May 4, 5, 6, or 7, and were given the privilege of 
purchasing 1 pound of sugar with each one of the first four stamps in 
the war-ration book furnished at that time. Stamp No. 1 was valid 
during the period May 5 to May 16, stamp No. 2 from May 17 to 
May 30, stamp No. 3 from May 31 to June 13, and stamp No. 4 for 
the period June 14 to June 27. 

Under the regulations issued by the Office of Price Administration, 
sone member of each family unit was required to register and apply 
for War Ration Book One for all the members of the family. Con- 
sumers who are not members of a family unit were required to register 
for themselves. 

Rationing stamps may be transferred only upon an order to receive 
sugar, and all other transfers are prohibited. Consumers who use 
less sugar than they are allowed to purchase are forbidden to give 
their stamps to friends. Furthermore, each stamp is valid only during 
the ration period assigned to it. 


RULES FOR INDUCTEES 


Persons inducted into the armed forces of the United States or 
those leaving the United States for a period of more than 30 days must 
surrender their ration books to their local boards. Rationing books 
must also be returned to the board within 10 days after the death of 
a person for whom the book was issued. 

Army or Navy personnel “subsisted in kind” or fed “‘in organized 
messes’ were not eligible to register for a ration book, but other 
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members of the military establishment who eat at home were re« vir. 
to register. Army and Navy personnel “in furlough status {o, , 
period in excess of 1 week’ are entitled to their ration of sugar {), 
the furlough period, and will receive a sugar-purchase cert ificq;, 
upon presentation of leave papers to any local rationing boar«|. 


HOME CANNING 


Every person holding a War Ration Book is entitled to a speci 
allotment of not more than 5 pounds of sugar a year for the hon 
canning or preserving of fresh fruits and vegetables for home consump. 
tion. However, consumers registered with boards situated in wh; 
are known as “scarcity areas’’ were permitted to obtain only 1 pown, 
of sugar for home canning during the period of May and June. Thi 
provision applied to the District of Columbia and to the States o 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Noy 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Islan 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


RESTAURANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Restaurants and other food services are permitted to obtain 5) 
percent of the amount of sugar used during the corresponding mont} 
of 1941, or the amount used during March 1942. Bakers and manv- 
facturers of confectionery, ice cream, dairy products, preserves 
bottled beverages, desserts, and other specialities, are entitled to ay 
allotment of 70 percent of past use. Such establishments wer 
required to register on April 28 and 29. 

atrons of restaurants and other eating establishments are no‘ 
required to present their ration books in order to obtain sugar. Thus, 
an individual who uses up his sugar at home may get additional sugar 
by eating in restaurants. 


WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 


Wholesale and retail dealers in sugar were also required to rezister 
on April 28 and 29. This registration was necessary in order to 
make possible the adjustment of sugar stocks so that each establish- 
ment would have an equal opportunity to serve its customers. Under 
the rationing plan both retailers and wholesalers can replenish their 
stocks on the basis of rationing stamps and certificates received from 
their customers. 


VIOLATION OF REGULATIONS 


Under the terms of the order, violation of the regulations is punish- 
able by a maximum fine of $10,000, or imprisonment for not mor 
than 1 year, or both. In addition, a violator of the order in connec. 
tion with the operation of an establishment using sugar may be 
required to surrender for cancelation all stamps or sugar-purchas 


certificates held by him “in conjunction with the operation of all such f 


establishments.”’ 
Gasoline Rationing 


Under the temporary plan for gas rationing established by the Office 
of Price Administration, the rationing of gasoline became effective 
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\7 Eastern States,’ the District of Columbia, and the city of Bristol, 
Tenn., on May 15. This plan, designed to meet the immediate emer- 
vency in the Eastern States affected by the recent gasoline-limitation 
order of the Office of Petroleum Administration, is an interim plan 
which will probably operate only until July 1, when it may be extended 
or a more elaborate and comprehensive coupon rationing system put 
into effect. 
RATION CARDS 


Motorists were required to register on May 12, 13, and 14, in order 
to obtain ration cards. Drivers of all noncommercial passenger cars 
were required to have cards in order to purchase gasoline. Operators 
of all trucks and other motor vehicles readily recognized as com- 
mercial vehicles did not have to register. However, all other oper- 
ators, including commercial users whose vehicles are not clearly marked 
as commercial, were required to obtain ration cards. 

Five types of cards were issued at the time of registration. The 
basic “‘A’’ card was issued to any automobile owner upon the presen- 
tation of his car registration card. The “‘A”’ card contains seven 
squares, each representing a unit of gasoline, entitling a “‘nonessential’ 
driver to buy a total of 21 gallons of gasoline between May 15 and 
July 1, or about 3 gallons a week. 


GREATER ALLOWANCES FOR ESSENTIAL DRIVING 


Persons who in the pursuit of a gainful occupation require mileage 
creater than that provided by the ‘‘A”’ allowance could apply for class 
“B” cards. Cards “Bl,” “B2,” and “B3” were issued to passenger- 


car Owners who stated in their applications that their gasoline needs 
fell within certain specified requirements. 

At the time of registration, each unit of gasoline was set at 3 gallons 
by an order of the War Production Board. Under this order the ““B1”’ 
card, which contains 11 units and entitles the holder to 33 gallons of 
gasoline, was given to those whose daily essential mileage is more than 
6 but less than 10 miles. Those who drive more than 10 but less than 
14 miles were given a “B2”’ card which has 15 units and permits the 
holder to buy 45 gallons. Drivers whose essential mileage is more 
than 14 miles received a ““B3” card containing 19 units, with which 
57 gallons can be purchased. 

In addition to the ‘‘A” and “B”’ cards, ‘“‘X’’ cards were issued to 
owners of cars in specified classes whose gasoline needs cannot be esti- 
mated in a definite number of miles. A doctor, for example, could 
qualify for an ““X”’ card. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Any registrant who feels he is suffering especial hardship because of 
the particular rationing card issued to him may appeal to the local 
rationing board. If the board finds in his favor a new ration card 
will be issued and the old one canceled. A supplemental ration may 
be granted to a card holder if he can show that the ration provided 
is insufficient to permit the use of his car to the extent essential to 
life or to the pursuit of his gainful occupation and that no reasonable 
alternative means of transportation is available. 

| These States are Connecticut, Delaware, Florida east of the Apalachicola River, Georgia, Maine, Mary- 


land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
island, South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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Owners of motorcycles received a smaller number of gallons for 
unit on their ration cards. Small motor cars, however, are entit! 
the same gallonage as larger cars. The owner of two or more 
was furnished an “A” ration card for each car in his posses 
Inboard-motor boats not used commercially are also entitled to 
cards. A normal supply of gasoline is allowed for other nonhig! 
uses, including outboard-motor boats, farm tractors, gasoline eng 
stoves and furnaces, and cleaning establishments. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The rationing regulations apply to 17 Eastern States, the Dist: 
of Columbia, and the city of Bristol, Tenn. However, the ration; ae 
order did not apply to 93 counties in Maryland, New York, Pennsy|- sa De 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia. All restrictions were lifte: 
these counties because local production, plus supplies from nearby 
duction regions to the West, were found sufficient for the time b. 


quir 
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WARTIME PRICE REGULATIONS, APRIL 1942 


FOLLOWING the President’s speech on April 28, 1942, in which lh 
announced a seven-point program for the purpose of halting the rapidly 
mounting cost of living, the Office of Price Administration on April 28 

1942, issued an order placing an absolute price ceiling over the great 
majority of the services and commodities sold at retail. The ceiling 
also extends over the prices charged by wholesalers, manufacturers 
and producers. At the same time, regulations were issued regarding 


rents in designated defense rental areas. These regulations ar 
strictly wartime measures, which are to apply for the ‘‘duratio: 
and to be abandoned as soon as possible after peace comes. 

Under the price order known as the ‘General Maximum Price Reg 
lation,’’ maximum prices charged by manufacturers, wholesalers,:a: 
retailers, as well as those ch: arged for services in connection with tli 
commodities, cannot exceed the highest prices charged in March 1942 
For manufacturers and wholesalers, the order became effective May 
while for retailers of commodities it became effective May 18. Fo 
services sold at retail, the order takes effect on July 1 

The order applies to prices of every commodity or product, domes' 
or imported, unless specifically excluded. All services connected wit! 
the commodity also come under the ceiling. As a means of enforcing 
the order, stores are required to post the ceiling price of the mos' 
important items, designated as ‘‘cost of living’? commodities. In ad- 
dition, all wholesalers and retailers are automatically licensed as of 
the effective date of the order. Violators of the order may have tl 
licenses revoked and thus be unable to continue business. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that about 60 p: 
cent of the foods and 75 percent of all other goods and services p 
chased by moderate-income families in large cities will be cover 
by the general price regulation. This estimate is for the Nation a: 
whole, and these percentages, of course, will vary from city to cil 
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Price Regulation of Commodities and Services 


MAXIMUM PRICES 


\{aximum prices prescribed by the regulation are the highest prices 
charged by each individual seller for each commodity or service during 
March 1942. Retailers are required to keep available a complete 
file of these prices, which customers are privileged to consult on 
demand after July 1. Nothing in the regulation prevents sales 
below the established level. In the case of items designated by the 
Price Administrator as ‘‘cost of living’? commodities, stores are re- 
quired to post their ceiling prices conspicuously. The regulation 
lists more than 100 of the most important items which are considered 
to be “cost of living’? commodities. 


COMMODITY COVERAGE OF ORDER 


The price ceilings established by the order cover all commodities 
not specifically excluded. Among the items on which fixed prices 
are Imposed are most processed food commodities, including bread; 
beef, pork, and their products; sugar, fluid milk and cream sold at 
retail; ice cream; canned meats, soups, canned fruits and vegetables; 
canned fish and other seafoods; coffee; cereals and lard and shortening. 
In addition, the order applies to all clothing, shoes, and dry goods; 
soap; fuel; tobacco; drugs, toiletries, and sundries; furniture and fur- 
nishings; appliances and equipment and hardware and miscellaneous 
agricultural supplies. 


EXCLUSIONS 


Commodities net covered by the regulation fall generally into three 
classifications: 


|. Those that are exempt because of provisions of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 either (a) because they do not fall within the act’s definition of a 
“commodity’’—this excludes advertising, newspapers, books, magazines, motion 
pictures, wages, common carrier and public utility rates, insurance, real estate, 
and professional fees; or (b) by reason of the act’s special treatment of agricultural 
commodities unless and until they attain a level reflecting a substantial premium 
over parity. 

2. Commodities which do not have organized markets and for which it would be 
almost impossible to determine maximum prices either on the basis of previous 
sales or prices for comparable articles. Examples are highly seasonal fresh 
vegetables, fresh fish and game, objects of art, and collector’s items. 

3. Primary raw materials, all prices for which are substantially controlled by 
ceilings already in effect at certain levels. 


Specific exceptions.—Specifically listed as ‘‘excepted” in the regu- 
lations are— 


1. Any raw and unprocessed agricultural commodity or greenhouse commodity 
while it remains in substantially its original state, except bananas. In general, 
prices of such commodities are fixed at the stage of first processing, although fresh 
fruits and vegetables, plants, flowers and the like are excluded entirely. 

2. Eggs and poultry. 

3. All milk products, including butter, cheese, condensed and evaporated milk 
but not fluid milk sold at retail, cream sold at retail, and ice cream). 

4. Flour (but not packaged cake mixes and other packaged flour mixes). 

Mutton and lamb. 

6. Fresh fish and seafood, and game. 

7. Dried prunes, dry edible beans, leaf tobacco (whether dried or green), nuts 
but not peanuts), linseed oil, linseed cake and linseed meal, mixed feed for ani- 
mals, and manure. 
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8. Living animals, whether wild or domestic. 

9. Books, magazines, motion pictures, periodicals, newspapers, and mat 
furnished for publication by any press association or feature service. 

10. Domestic ores and ore concentrates. 

11. Stumpage, logs, and pulpwood. 

12. Stamps and coins; precious stones; antiques and knotted orienta! 
paintings, etchings, sculptures, and other objects of art. 

13. Used automobiles. 

14. Wood and gum for naval stores (resin, turpentine, etc.) and naval 
prior to sale to industrial consumers, or prior to the first sale to a distri! 
(However, all sales of naval stores on any exchange are not exempt.) 

15. Securities (“securities” are defined as any notes, stocks, bonds, or instr 
ments known as securities.) 

Supplementary Regulation No. 1 to the general order, issued at the same 
lists several additional exceptions, including sales of all waste materials up to th, 
level of the industrial consumer; zinc, lead and tin industrial residues; crtgj, 
machines and parts manufactured in the course of subcontracting (and the sery- 
ices performed on these subcontracted materials) ; antimony ore and concentrates 
and instrument jewel bearings. 


_ Individual or special transactions.—To make provision for tra: 
tions of an individual or special nature the general regulation exen 
the following sales and deliveries: 


1. By hotels, restaurants, soda fountains, bars, cafes, or other similar esta!)|is})- 
ments, of food or beverages prepared and sold for consumption on the premises 

2. To the United States or any of its agencies of such commodities or in suc 
transactions as may be specified by supplementary regulations. These supple- 
mentary regulations will include broad categories of finished military equipni 

3. By a farmer, of commodities grown and processed on his farm, if the total. 
such sales or deliveries does not exceed $75 in any one calendar month. his 
permits the sale of small farm processing items such as smoked ham, bacon, map}: 
syrup, cider, etc.) 

4. By an owner, of his used personal or household effects or other per 
property used by him. 

5. By any merchant, farmer, artisan, or person who renders professional s 
ices, of his used supplies, or business, farm or professional equipment, not acq 
or produced by him for the purpose of sale. 

6. At a bona fide auction, of used household or personal effects. 

7. By a breeder, trapper, or hunter, of pelts, furs, or other parts of wild animal 
raised by him, or trapped, shot, or killed by him, if the total of such sales or deli, 
eries does not exceed $75 in any one calendar month. 

8. Of commodities sold without private profit in the course of any sale, fair, 0: 
bazaar, condueted for a period of not more than 15 days by any religious, chari- 
table, or philanthropic organization. 


Excepted services.—Personal services not connected with com- 
modities, and professional services are excluded from the order. 
All other retail services having to do with the installation, maintenance 
preservation, repair, storage, and distribution of commodities must ! 
priced no higher than the highest levels charged in March 1942. 
(The “retail service” ceiling goes into effect July 1.) 

Thus, the rates charged by automobile-repair shops, garages, tailors 
laundries, dry cleaners, shoe repair establishments, etc., are covered by 
the regulation, but the prices set by barbers and beauty shops (services 
to the person) and the fees of doctors, dentists, and lawyers, etc. (pro- 
fessional services) are not. 

Services that are not rendered at retail, for example, repair 0 
machinery in a manufacturing plant by an outside contractor, con. 
under the ceiling on May 11—the same date on which maximum prices 
apply to manufacturer and wholesaler. 

he text of the general regulation lists “excepted services” as follow - 
a. Services of an employee to his employer. 


b. Personal services not rendered in connection with a commodity. 
c. Professional services. 
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4 Motion pictures, theaters, and other entertainments. 
» Services of a common carrier or public utility. 
ivertising services, including radio broadcasting. 
nsurance and underwriting services. 
;. Press association and feature services. 
; Services relating solely to real property. 
j. Such other services as may be specified by supplementary regulations. 


SALES PRICE RECORDS 


Each establishment selling commodities or services covered by the 
regulations is required to keep its March 1942 sales price records, 
and prepare before July 1 a statement showing the highest prices it 
charged in March for these articles and the customary allowances, dis- 
counts, and other price differentials. After July 1, this record must be 
kept available for the examination of any person who wishes to see it. 
Thus, a person who feels that a store is charging more for a commodity 
than it did for the same item in March may demand to see the records. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENTS 


If the maximum prices established for any commodity fail equitably 
to distribute returns from the sale at retail of such commodity among 
producers, manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, the Price 
Administrator may by supplementary regulation establish such maxi- 
mum prices or fix such base periods for the determination of the prices 
as will insure that.each class of sellers shall receive a fair share of the 
return. 

The regulation also provides an adjustment procedure for the bene- 
fit of any retail seller who finds that his maximum price of an item 
is “abnormally low” in relation to that of his competitor. The 
retailer may file an application for adjustment of that price in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the Office of Price Administration. 


REGISTRATION AND LICENSING 


All retailers and wholesalers will be required to register in accord- 
ance with regulations hereafter to be prescribed by the Price Admin- 
istrator. In addition, all such dealers are automatically granted 
licenses to engage in their business of selling commodities or services. 
Persons violating any provision of the regulation are subject to the 
penalties provided by the Emergency Price Control Act. These 
penalties include fines of not more than $5,000 or 1 year’s imprison- 
ment, or both; civil suits for treble damages, and revocation of the 
seller’s license for not more than 12 months. Civil suits, however, 
may not be brought until July 31, 1942. All sellers are subject 
to criminal penalties, but in the case of buyers only those who pur- 
chase regulated commodities or services in the course of their trade or 
business may be prosecuted. 


Regulation of Rents 


Under the rent regulations, issued simultaneously with the general 
price regulation, areas housing approximately 76,000,000 people were 
designated as additional rental areas where rents must be stabilized 
or reduced in accordance with recommendations of the Price Admin- 
istrator. The order specified 302 groups of communities in 46 States 
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and Puerto Rico, defined their boundaries, and recommended 3» jy. 
mum rent ceiling for each and that evictions be restrained. , 
result of the order, the number of defense rental areas is incresg: 
from 21 to 323, and the total population affected is now ab, 
86,000,000. 

The recommendations of the Administrator would freeze , 
most of the defense areas, as of March 1, 1942, but in some | 
the rents must be put back to levels in effect on January 1, April | 
July 1, 1941. Under the Emergency Price Control Act if rents , 
not stabilized or reduced within 60 days in accordance with th, 
recommendations, the Price Administrator may apply maxim, 
rent regulations. 


; 
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CONTROL OF MANPOWER AND PRICES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


EFFECTIVE price control is becoming more difficult: an 
urgent in South Africa because of the wartime expansion in demux 
and because supplies, though not diminishing, cannot be increas 
proportionately. An article by R. H. Smith in the December 194 
issue of the South African Journal of Economics, describing tli: 
time price policies followed and the changes in working condition: 
summarized below. 

At the beginning of 1941 the effects of the war were becoming mo 
pronounced. Controls over imports and exports both in the Uni 
and in the countries from which supplies had been coming were reta: 
ing the flow of goods. A state of full employment was being reac! 


Litt 


rapidly. Plant expansion and replacements were becoming increas. 
ingly difficult, and skilled labor, the supply of which had been shor 
for several years, was rapidly becoming unobtainable. In July |! 
Government took more rigid control over key industries, to 
about better utilization of resources, especially of manpower. 


Manpower Measures 


A Controller of Industrial Manpower was appointed in Febru 
1941 to insure the best use of scarce skilled labor. Movement 


workers from firm to firm has been regulated. To eliminate indus 


trial fatigue and to secure maximum productivity, attempts ha 
been made to reduce overtime work. By preventing employers f[ro! 
raising the wage level by bidding against each other for labor, and 
reducing the amount of overtime work, the funds available for t! 


purchase of restricted supplies are reduced. Government appeal 


made directly to workers to raise output in regular working how 
indicate a recognition of the need for more production while at t! 
same time curbing civilian purchasing power. 


Cost-of-Living Allowances 


However, the curbs on purchasing power have been accompa 


by the rapid extension of cost-of-living allowances. They have bee! 
granted to workers generally—-not only to those in the lowest incom 
groups—and have contributed to maintenance of purchasing pow! 


at a high level. The author of the article here reviewed states (| 
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the 1 tional savings campaign has done something to withdraw 

we rom the commodity markets, but adds “it is doubtful to what 
extent this sum represents money which would otherwise have been 
spent on consumption goods.”’ 


Price Regulation 


Price policy was laid down in the National Emergency Regulations, 
providing a general ban on profiteering. Maximum retail prices were 
tablished on certain specified commodities by the National Supplies 
Control Board. Periodic changes in the list of controlled prices 
were made in 1941. Heavy penalties were imposed for infractions, 
— it could be proved that the rate of profit had been increased over 

e level of August 1939. The approximate percentage change in 
al commodity prices from August 1939 to August 1941 “for a selected 
ist of commodities is shown below, for the city of Durban. 


Percent of 
change 


Bacon - +5} Lard 
Biscuits +12) Milk 
Bread 14) Meat 
Butter 0| Oatmeal 
Coffee +34) Rice 
Fish. + 32 | Soap 
Jam L15| Tea 


Percent o 
change 
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Rises appear to have been greater in the second than in the first 
year Of the war for bacon, coal, coffee, jam, meat, rice, and tea. 
Biscuits, bread, candles, fish, lard, condensed milk, and soap rose less 
in the second year than in the first. Butter, matches, breakfast oats, 
floor and shoe polishes, and sugar have not undergone any wartime 
‘hange of price. 

According to the retail-price index of South Africa, fuel, light, and 
rent have moved much more slowly than food or sundries. From 
August 1939 to November 1941, the food index in 9 urban areas, 
advanced from 977 to 1,140, as compared with a change from 993 to 
1,105 in the weighted average for food, fuel, light, rent, and sundries. 
The base period used is 1938, represented by 1,000. 

At wholesale, prices of local commodities rose more in the second 
than in the first year of war, but this advance was scarcely comparable 
with that registered for imported commodites. Again the food rise 
was the most significant—16.5 percent for grain and meals from July 
1939 to August 1941; 20 percent for groceries; and 12 percent for meat. 
Dairy products advanced only 5 percent. The largest individual in- 
creases from the pre-war level were 68 percent for metals and 60 percent 
for building materials. 

Administration of price control was altered in August 1941 by es- 
tablishing a Price Controller, and subsequently two de ‘puties, to take 
over the functions previously exercised by the National Supplies Con- 
iol Board. Price policy was restated, and wide powers of investiga- 
tion and decision were granted to the Controller and his inspectors. 
Tue “unjust profit’? clause was not applicable to any commodity for 
which the Controller had fixed the price, nor to farm-producer sales, 
export prices, security prices, or to extra-business transactions. 
Price fixing was extended on October 10 to include prices charged by 
both manufacturer and wholesaler. Of 23 commodities for which 
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maximum retail prices were already fixed, 18 now had their manufgp. 
turer’s price determined, and 19 their wholesale prices. Gazette 
maximum prices have tended to become standard prices. 

Except for farmer sales, private noncommercial exchange, and stock. 
exchange transactions, some form of price control has been placed oye, 
the whole of the South African economy. For example, the Rent; 
Amendment Act of 1940 defined reasonable rent as 6 percent on land 
plus 10 percent on buildings (later reduced to 8 percent). Rent; 
were frozen at their lowest level since March 1941. In October 194) 
the prices for servicing motor vehicles, laundering, dry cleaning. 
hairdressing, and boot and shoe repairing were limited to the Septem. 
ber 1941 level. On October 24, existing stocks of commodities wer 
frozen at the October 15 prices; this was a temporary measure intended 
to facilitate new departures in price control, under war measure 
No. 44 of 1941, which amended a former war measure (No. 33) in 
several important respects. A significant provision of the new measure 
is regulation of profits. The controller may now fix a maximum price 
for any transaction or service and freeze prices or charges to the leve| 
of a specified period. Prices may be established absolutely or relative 
to cost. 
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industrial Disputes 


RECENT STRIKES 


PRELIMINARY estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a 
decline of about 15 percent in the amount of idleness and the number 
of workers involved in new strikes during April 1942 as compared 
with March, although the number of stoppages was about 29 percent 
greater than in March. The estimates for April, together with 
comparative figures for the preceding 3 months and figures on strikes 
which interfered with war work during the first 4 months of 1942, 
are given in the table below. 

As compared with April a year ago, when the widespread bitumi- 
nous-coal stoppage occurred, strikes in April 1942 were only 75 percent 
as numerous, about one-tenth as many workers were involved, 
and the idleness during strikes was only one-twentieth as great. 
Although the number of strikes in April 1942 was 6 percent greater 
than the 5-year predefense average for April (1935-39), the number 
of workers involved was only one-third as great and the amount of 
idleness only one-sixth as great as the respective 5-year averages 
for April. 

Trend of Strikes, January to April 1942 





All strikes! Strikes affecting war work ? 








| Number of | 17 | Number of . 
Monn | ume | Nomber of| Number ot| Sri be | Number of] Numb of 
| eeonh | involved 4 idle | ermomh | involved idle 








1942 
January......-- Ate 155 2 : , 605 46, 197 
| 
| 





February...._...- 190 | 425, 000 | 24, 587 118, 700 
March._._.__- ALTER: 240 450, 000 | : 34, 957 166, 680 
rn ee pe 310 | 375, 000 | ¢ 26, 255 | 173, 513 


| 
' 








| Figures are not final but are subject to change as later information is received. 

2 As determined by a Joint Committee of representatives from the War, Navy, and Labor Depart- 
ments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and War Production Board. The Bureau of Labor 
Statisties does not participate in the selection of these strikes, but it does furnish the statistics after the 
Joint Committee determines which strikes affected war work. 


There were more strikes affecting war work during April than in any 
of the preceding months. The amount of idleness in strikes affecting 
war work was also greater in April than in the earlier months, prin- 
cipally because of the strike in Fall River, Mass., textile mills which 
began in March but continued during the first part of April. The 
number of workers involved in new strikes affecting war work was 
smaller in April than in March and about the same as in February. 

The largest strikes in progress during April were (1) the Fall River 
textile strike, which involved about 16,000 workers from March 24 to 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, May 1942 (p. 1131). 
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April 6; (2) the 2-day strike of about 6,000 workers in Paterson (N_ J 
silk dyeing and printing plants, March 31, and April 1, which res 

a few days later in a wage increase of 10 cents per hour for me nar 
cents for women; (3) the w age strike (April 1—4), involving about 
painters and linoleum workers in Detroit (Mich.), terminated 
agreement that the wage issues should be arbitrated; (4) a stril 
two successive Saturdays of about 2,400 Hudson Coal Co. employ, 
at Olyphant (Pa.), where the company scheduled a workday of 5 
for Saturday and the men insisted on a 7-hour day if work 

be performed on Saturday; and (5) the brief strike (April 6-8) of ; 
2,000 employees of chain cleaning and dyeing shops in New Yo. 
City and Paterson (N. J.), which resulted in wage increases fo 
workers involved. 


POPPERS 


DECISIONS OF THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. 
JANUARY-—APRIL 1942 


THE National War Labor Board, created by Executive order o; 
January 12, 1942, is authorized to take jurisdiction and “finally det 
mine” all labor disputes which might interrupt war productio. 
Although the Board has encouraged disputing parties to utilize media- 
tion and voluntary arbitration, by April 30 the Board had issued | 
decisions representing final settlements of labor disputes which ha 
not yielded to mediation. A survey of these decisions reveals 
trend of policy being established which will have an important effe 
on industrial relations for the duration of the war. 


Refusal to Take Jurisdiction 


In two policy-making cases the Board warned parties to a labo 
dispute that it will refuse to take jurisdiction over matters covered 
by an existing union agreement, or until procedures for settlement pro 
vided by an existing agreement between the parties have been 
hausted. In declining to take jurisdiction in the dispute between 
the Postal Telegraph Cable Co. and the American Communica 
Association (C. 1. O.), the Chairman of the War Labor Board state: 
‘This Board will not be used by either management or labor to escaypx 
from the terms of any voluntary collective-bargaining agreemen| 
while that agreement is still in effect.’’ In the case of the Genera 
Motors Corporation and United Automobile Workers of Americ: 
(C. 1. O.) the Board unanimously stated: “ * * * in view o 
the fact that the dispute has not been submitted for adjustment unde! 
the machinery set up under this contract for settlement, this mat 
is referred back to the parties to be considered in accordance with ¢! 
contract now in effect.”’ 


Wage Disputes 


Wage matters in large variety were submitted to the Board during 
the first months of its existence. The problem of the general leve 
of wages for an entire company, increases for particular groups 
North-South differentials, and penalty rates for work at night and 
holidays have all been considered and decided. The trend of di 
sions on these questions and the reasoning therefor are indicated 
the following selected cases: 








On 


on 
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Aluminum Co. of America.—This case involved principally the 
jemand of the Aluminum Workers of America (C. I. O.) for elimina- 
‘jon of existing wage differentials between the northern and southern 
plants of the corporation. This would have resulted in an increase of 
ig to 20 cents per hour in the beginning wage in southern plants, and 
.imilar increases in each job classification. The majority of the 
Board, refusing to remove this North-South differential completely, 
decided to increase beginners’ wages in southern plants by 7 cents 
an hour, making corresponding adjustments for all other employees. 
In their dissent, the four employer members proposed to reduce the 
differential by 5 cents an hour. The majority opinion supporting the 
decision sheds light on the factors which the Board considers in deter- 
mining wages. Among these factors are the cost of living of workers 
n each area, the prev ailing wages in competing plants, the ability of 
the company to pay the increase, the incentive effect of higher wages, 
and the effect of any increase on the war production program. 

The majority is satisfied that complete elimination of the differential would 
ave an undesirable disrupting effect at this time on the general economy of the 
areas involved. Since southern industries generally are adjusted to prevailing 
lifferentials, a sudden elimination of the differential in a major industry, such as 
aluminum, is found to disturb directly and indirectly the wage and labor polici ies of 
many other industries. * * * A sudden elimination of the wage differential 

a major industry is bound to produce repercussions and negative effects on 
ndustrial-expansion programs, competition for labor and the continued operations 
f some industrial concerns. It is obvious that such effects should be avoided 
luring the war period because they are not in the best interests of aiding the pros- 
ecution of our war program. 

The question of shift differentials for the New Kensington (Pa.) 
plant of the Aluminum Co. was also decided by the Board. Most of 
the plant’s production employees work on a weekly rotating shift 
schedule. The company had added 's cent an hour to the wages of 
all workers on the basis that they all do some night work. The union 
asked for a differential of 10 cents an hour for all work outside the 
regular day shift. The Board, by a vote of 7 to 5, decided that the 
company should pay, in addition to the present rates, a premium of 
3 cents an hour for the “B” shift and of 5 cents an hour for the ‘‘C 
shift. The majority decision stressed the disadvantages of work 
outside the regular day hours, and granted premium rates even though 
the night work was rotated and therefore shared equally. The Board 
based its finding as to the actual rates to be paid on the company’s 
practice in other plants. A minority opinion, written by a public 
member of the Board and supported by the four labor members, 
recommended premium rates of 5 cents an hour for “B” shift and 
cents for ‘‘C”’ shift work. 

St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co.—In a unanimous decision, the 
Board granted a wage increase of 25 cents per day to all employees 
of the St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. The dispute arose during 
wage negotiations between the company and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (C. I. 0.). The decision of the 
Board was based primarily on two factors: (1) Comparative wage 
rates in the Tri-State District (Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma) 
and (2) the ability of the company to pay increased wages. On the 
first point, an investigation was conducted by the U. 5. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the wages paid by other zinc-mining companies 
in the area. The survey revealed that the company’s wages were on 
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a par with the average wages in the Tri-State District but significa), 
less than the highest rates in the area. The Board said: 

To deny all status to the claim for an increased wage by freezing the wages . t}, 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. to the average of the relatively low wage T;, 
State area would be improperly to deny the benefits of collective bargaining 
the — of this company. Consideration of the proper wage to b: 
by the St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. must surely take into account the ran, 
of wages which are paid in its area and should not be restricted to using the a 
wage as an infallible standard. 


On the second point, the financial ability of the company, th, 
Board decided that “the operations of the company have not resiilte¢ 
in financial weakness,” and the “St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co 
is undoubtedly financially able to provide the wage increase in questio) 
without jeopardizing the soundness of its financial position or the con- 
tinual operation of its mines.”’ 

_International Harvester Co.—In addition to the union-security issu 
discussed below, the International Harvester case included two points 
concerning wages and rates. The first involved a union request 
for a general wage increase of 12% cents per hour and an increase in th 
minimum rates to 75 cents per hour for women and 85 cents per how 
for men. The second was the question of penalty rates for Satur 
and Sunday work. 

With regard to wages, a compromise was unanimously adopte: 
the Board, giving an increase of 4% cents per hour to all employees 
retroactive to January 15, 1942; a similar increase in all beginners 
rates; and a proposal that wages be subject to review 6 months fron 
January 15, upon 30 days’ notice by either party, and thereafter 
subject to review each 3 months upon 30 days’ notice by either party 
In its opinion the Board stated its general position regarding wages 
during the war emergency: 

It would seem that for the duration of the war the following basic princ’ 
should be considered minimum guarantees in any wage issues considered by 
National War Labor Board. 

First, all workmen shall receive wages sufficiently high to enable them to ! 
tain a standard of living compatible with health and decency. 

Second, the real wage levels which have been previously arrived at throug) t 
channels of collective bargaining and which do not impede maximum product 
of war materials shall be reasonably protected. This does not mean that labo: 
can expect to receive throughout the war upward changes in its wage structur 
which will enable it to keep pace with upward changes in the cost of living. ©: 
the other hand, every attempt should be made to protect the real wages of labo! 
to the point that they do not drop below a standard of living sufficient to maintai: 
health and decency. Without doubt wages in substandard brackets should not 
only be increased to meet changes in cost of living, but, whenever possible, th: 
should be raised to the standard level. 

Third, to the extent that it can be done without inflationary effects, labor should 
be encouraged to negotiate through the processes of collective bargaining for {ai 
and reasonable upward wage adjustments as an offset against increases in the c- 
of living. Labor should not be put in an economic strait jacket during the ws 
without redress to some such agency as the War Labor Board which has auth«: 
to grant fair and deserved wage adjustments. 


On the question of Saturday, Sunday, and holiday penalty rat 
the Board decided that on operations which call for a 24-hour day «nd 
a 7-day week there should be no penalty rates for Saturdays, Sundays, 
or holidays as such. Instead, time and a half should be paid for al! 
work beyond 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, with work shifts ar- 
ranged so that every worker would have at least 1 day’s rest 1 
If an emergency required an employee to work the seventh cons 
tive day, he should be paid at a penalty rate of double time. 
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Union Security 


The War Labor Board has issued several divided opinions on the 
-ontroversial issue of union security. Although unions have in a 
number Of instances requested the “union shop,”’ in no case decided 
prior to May 1, 1942, has the Board ordered that a “closed shop”’ or a 
“ynion shop” provision be included in an agreement. Instead, the 
Board has met the demand for union security by granting some form 
of “maintenance of membership,”’ under which employees who have 
joined the union or who may join in the future are required to retain 
membership as a condition of continued employment. Variations 
of this principle, adopted by the Board, have the effect of protecting 
individual or group rights to veto the arrangement, either by allowing 
present members to resign from the union before the agreement takes 
effect, or allowing members to decide by majority vote whether or 
not membership maintenance should be required.’ 

Marshall Field & Co.—In this case the Board decided, with one 
employer member dissenting, to enforce a voluntary maintenance- 
of-membership provision and check-off for the duration of the agree- 
ment. Each member of the union, the Textile Workers Union of 
America (C. I. O.), is to certify in writing, after the agreement is signed, 
his willingness to be bound by such provision. The pertinent clause 
in the agreement reads as follows: 

The union recognizes that no employee is required to join any union but that 
every employee has the right to choose of his own free will as to whether or not 
he will or will not join any organization. 

All employees who are now members of the union or who may in the future 
become members will be required as a condition of employment with the company 
to maintain their membership in good standing during the life of this contract: 
Provided, That this provision shall apply only to employees, who, after the con- 
summation of this agreement, individually and voluntarily certify in writing 
that they authorize union dues deductions, and will, as a condition of employ- 


ment, maintain their membership in the union in good standing during the life 
of the contract. 


Upon receipt of the above authorization, the mill agrees to deduct from the 


weekly earnings union dues in the amount of 25 cents per week, to be paid to 
the union. 


Walker-Turner Co.—This case came to the Board for decision on 
several matters, including the request of a local of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (C. I. O.) for a “union 
shop,” that is, for a clause in the agreement requiring all present 
employees of the company to join the union as a condition of con- 
tinued employment and all employees subsequently hired to join the 
union within a stipulated time. The Board, by a vote of 8 to 4, the 
employer representatives dissenting, decided to grant a ‘‘maintenance- 
of-membership” clause of a type different from that outlined above 
in the Marshall Field case. Briefly, it requires (1) all members of 
the union who were members in good standing at the expiration date 
of the former union agreement with the company, or who have since 
become members, shall remain members in good standing for the 
period of the agreement; (2) each employee who may in the future 
join the union shall sign a card which voluntarily binds him to remain 
in good standing; (3) if the union certifies to the company that a 


‘In two important cases which the Board settled through mediation, the union’s demand for security 
ey be py PTLD TS. SO epee pledging no discrimination against 
union members and not to membership in the union or encourage membership in any 
other union. (Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Co. and Goodyear Aircraft Corp.) 
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review of this certification it may treat the matter as a grievan 
submit it to grievance procedure, including arbitration; (4) h, 
arbitrator supports the union, he shall direct the company eit})or ;, 
discharge the employee or to deduct from his wages the amount , 
his financial obligations to the union for the period of the agreen 
and the employee shall lose his seniority rights under the agreen, 
The majority opinion supporting this formula rested its case | 
on the history of bargaining relations in the Walker-Turner . 
particularly the antagonism which the company had exhibited towap, 
this local union. The opinion noted that wages paid by the con 
were “substandard”’ and that the union was losing members as a 
of its failure to obtain substantial wage increases. After poin; 
out that the union had faithfully carried out its agreement. 
strike during the emergency, the opinion stated: 


union member is not in good standing and the company way) 


Dany 


The Board * * * must continually bear in mind the broad princip| 
neither management nor labor shall take advantage of one another as a resi)/t 
the changed conditions brought about by the war, either by direct aggres 
by indirectly bringing about a situation which leads to a natural pro: 
disintegration. 


The dissenting opinion of the four employer members of the Boar. 
stated in part: 


The principles involved here are fundamental. We are not concerned 
voluntary agreement accepted by management, union, and employees in the proce- 
of collective bargaining. On the contrary, we are concerned with a direct 
order of this Board requiring a union-maintenance provision over the object 
of management without first ascertaining whether the workers affected app: 
or not. To arbitrarily impose these obligations without the consent of + 
affected, in our opinion, will tend to destroy the cooperation so essenti: 
maximum production. 

The opinion of the majority creates the impression that their decision is fo 
upon voluntary action of the workers in that they are, or were, members 
labor organization which requires protection from this Board. With t! 
disagree. When these employees joined the union, they did not agree to for! 
their jobs or their seniority rights if they exercised their right to withdray 
the union. In any organization governed by democratic principles, its men 
retain the right to be heard in opposition to policies and to resign at will. 
should the members of labor unions be denied these rights? 


On this point the majority opinion makes reply as follows: 


It is seen that by ordering this clause the Board rejects the recommendat 
of the minority members of this panel, that each employee now be requir 
sign a card expressing his willingness to be bound by the clause. Under 
peculiar facts of this case, it is clear that such a requirement would defeat ' 
very end for which a clause was inserted. Here, we have a situation in w! 
union which refrained from striking has already begun to disintegrate. 
have been unable through no fault of their own to get for their membership « 
wage to which that membership not without reason feels entitled. To requil 
the union now to recanvass the membership in the light of these circumstanc 
would merely accelerate the forces of disintegration already in operation. | 
result might well be no more than an expression of resentment against the 
provisions of the contract, which the negotiating agents of the union hav: 
obliged to accept for the reason referred to above. 


Before issuing this decision, the Board examined the constitutio! 


and bylaws of the union to determine whether the dues and mem)er- 


ship requirements were reasonable. In addition, the decision placed 
certain restrictions on the union in this regard: (1) There must ! 
made available to each employee eligible to join the union a printed 
copy of the constitution and bylaws; (2) dues and initiation fees ma) 


not be changed during the life of the agreement except by the inter- 
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ational union; (3) employees, in order to maintain good standing in 
he union, need pay only regular monthly dues or fines and comply 
;ith other penalties imposed by the union for specific acts involving 
‘olations of the agreement or constitution and bylaws of the union: 
nd (4) the union must agree that members who are delinquent for 
,ilure to pay dues or by disciplinary action will be reinstated with 
-aiver of past dues to April 1, 1942, and without penalty. 

The labor members of the Board, although concurring in the deci- 
ion, criticized the majority decision for imposing these limits on the 
nion. In their concurring opinion they stated: 

There is no justification for introducing into this decision any limitation on the 


»nion in regard to the amount of its dues. This was not an issue in the case. 
Xo complaint was raised in regard thereto, or any mention made of the possibility 


¢ future disputes on this score. Thus fortuitously to regulate the internal 
fairs of a union is an act which has grave implications and may create endless 
jifficulties. 

International Harvester Co.—On the question of union security, the 
joard, again by a vote of 8 to 4, the employer members dissenting, 
ordered a ‘‘maintenance-of-membership” clause included in the various 
plant-wide union agreements with this company, but only on condition 
that a majority of local union members vote in favor of such a clause 
by secret ballot. This referendum is to take place under the super- 
vision of the Board. ? 

The unions involved in this case were the Farm Equipment Workers 
Organizing Committee (C. I. O.), two A. F. of L. federal labor 
unions, and the United Automobile Workers of America (C. I. O.). 
Although several unions were involved, no question of jurisdiction 
was raised by this case. Elections held by the National Labor 
Relations Board had determined the bargaining representatives in 
each of eight plants of the company and the unions had agreed among 
themselves that in each plant all other union members should join 
the majority union. 

In dissenting from the majority decision, the employer members 
of the Board offered alternative suggestions which would have the 
effect of allowing each individual union member the right to decide 
whether or not he wished to be bound by the membership-maintenance 
provision. ‘The dissenting opinion stated in part: 

Again we question whether it is the function of this administrative board to 
mpose upon an employer conditions which require him to discharge even a single 
worker because of failure to maintain union membership. We emphasize that 


in this order each union worker is denied the right to decide individually whether 
he wants to retain or not his union status for a stated period. 


In support of its decision, the majority opinion stated: 


_ When a union-security program is indicated as desirable, recourse should be 
tad to the principle of voluntary acceptance by those employees who belong to 
the union. Various procedures may be adopted to effectuate this principle in 
the light of the facts of individual cases. In the present case, the democratic 
principle of majority rule has been adopted as the most equitable application of 
the principle of voluntary acceptance. So long as the principle of voluntary 
membership in a union is preserved, there is no good reason for denying union 
security in a given case if the facts of that case, when considered on their merits, 
support the conclusion that industrial harmony in that particular plant will be 
increased thereby or that a maximum production of war goods will be enhanced. 
When a majority of workers in a given plant vote in accordance with democratic 


' Elections held during the latter part of May by the War Labor Board resulted in approval of the mainte 
<8nce-of-membership clause by a vote of approximately 9 to 1 in each of the 8 plants involved in this case 
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procedures to be bound by some union-maintenance plan it does not follow thy 
those workers in the minority who refuse to be bound by the will of the majorit 

































pecause 
have been denied some fundamental American right if they are excluded fro, spon! 
employment in that plant. "Beaders! 
Remington Rand Co.—The United Electrical, Radio and M achip, . 
Workers (C. I. O.), representing employees in four plants of ¢)™™myith th 
company, had asked a “union shop” clause and voluntary che, Jim Unie’ 
off of union dues. Both were refused by the company. When thm? "?. 
case was being considered by the Board, the union emphasized ¢) oo res 
past antiunion activities of the company and held that some for[iifio hold 
of union security was needed as protection against future discrimingf™msnd th 
tion. During negotiations, however, the union relinquished its (gg 
mand for the union shop or any maintenance-of-membership pn. 
vision. The Board, therefore, in a unanimous decision, approved the 
inclusion of the following dues-check-off clause in the union agreement: i, 
) I 
The company agrees to deduct an amount not exceeding $1 per month from the nunc 
wages of such members of the union as individually and voluntarily certify j 4 ld 
writing that they authorize union-dues deductions. The company will continyegm OU 
to make such deductions so long as the voluntary authorization, which shal] hmmm Unde! 
subject to cancellation upon 60 days’ written notice from the member, is cop-MM\gbor 
tinued in effect. All sums deducted in this manner shall be turned over by the by th 
company to the financial secretary of the union. Cong 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.—With employer member mina‘ 
dissenting, the War Labor Board ordered the insertion of a mainte. Bef 
nance-of-membership clause in the agreement between the Federalfifleast 
pe goa & Dry Dock Co. and the Industrial Union of Marinefitweer 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America (C. I. O.). The pertinentf Sp 
clause reads as follows: comp 
If any member is certified by the union not to be in good standing as defined empl 
in section 3 of this article, the case may be treated by the company as a grievance iM light 
and submitted to the grievance machinery. If through this process such employee fi yhot} 
is declared not to be in good standing the arbiter shall discharge the employee I 
unless as a condition of continued employment the employee agrees to request{m® SU 
the company, in writing, to deduct from his pay his financial obligations to the with 
union. In any case in which the company is so requested to make deduction: In 
the company will deduct from the first pay period of each month during the term HM tives 
of this contract and pay to the union a sum equivalent to the union dues, and 
also if any fine is imposed upon the employee a sum equivalent to that fine. mem 
Arguments in the majority and dissenting opinion follow closely we 
those advanced in the Walker-Turner and International Harvester nowe: 
cases. In addition to a general objection to union-security clauses fi mach 
imposed by a Government agency, the employer members of theg®: !- 
Board object specifically to the failure to permit individual unionH* ; 
members to state definitely that they wish to be bound by the men- 
bership-maintenance provision, or allowing each member an oppor Le 
tunity to resign from the union before the provision goes into effect. J This 
The majority opinion answers this argument by pointing out that Jj Ams 
the maintenance-of-membership clause ordered by the Board has no fj Coa 
absolute requirement for the discharge of a member of the union fj Uni 
except by his own choice, and does not require any employee to join jj «fil 
the union at any time. The majority opinion states further: Cali 
There is a basic relation between maintenance of membership, maintenance 0! clos 
the contract, and maintenance of production. | and 
An increasing number of companies recognize certain values in the main C. | 


tenance-of-membership clause. These managers hold some such views as these: 
1 \A stable responsible union is better for management than an unstable ire 
sponsible union. An unstable membership contributes to an irresponsible 
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jeadership- Too often members of unions do not maintain their membership 
because they resent the discipline of a responsible leadership. A rival but iess 
responsible eadership feels the pull of the temptation to obtain and maintain 
eadership by relaxing discipline, by refusing to cooperate with the company, and 
.ometimes by unfair and demagogic agitation and attacks on the company. It 
is to the interest of management, these business leaders have found, to cooperate 
with the unions for the maintenance of a more stable, responsible leadership. 

Union leaders sign a contract for all the members and are responsible to both 
tbe union and the company for the maintenance of this contract. For this reason 
they feel that the company and the union should cooperate in the maintenance of 
this responsible membership. Holding the membership, they argue, is essential 
to holding the membership to the contract. Cooperation between the company 
and the union for the maintenance of membership can make for the cooperative 
maintenance of production on higher levels. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


In a recent statement the Chairman of the War Labor Board an- 
nounced that all jurisdictional disputes coming before the Board 
vould be referred to the labor members of the Board for adjustment. 
Under the new procedure, any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
labor members is to be referred to a “group or individual” appointed 
by the presidents of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for a final and binding deter- 
mination. 

Before this procedure was instituted, however, the Board in at 
least two cases (noted below) considered jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween rival union organizations. 

Spicer Manufacturing Corporation.—In building an addition to the 
company’s plant the question arose as to whether its own maintenance 
employees, who were represented by the C. I. O., should install the 

hting, the wiring for power equipment, and the machinery, or 
whether this should be done by A. F. of L. construction workers under 
a subcontractor. The company expressed its willingness to comply 
with any decision reached between the two labor organizations. 

In response to a request by both the employer and labor representa- 
tives on the Board, the Chairman, in consultation with the other public 
members, made the decision for the Board. He ruled that— 

* * * The American Federation of Labor construction workers shall 
include in the completion of this construction job the installation of lighting and 
power equipment and the installation of that part of the approximately 400 
machines newly purchased for the job that has not already been installed. The 
C. I. O. maintenance workers, employees of the Spicer Co., shall install in the 


new structure all of the old machines, approximately 1,200, that are to be moved 
out of the older portion of the plant. 


Los Angeles Railway Corporation and Los Angeles Motor Coach Co.— 
This case involved a long-standing jurisdictional dispute between the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (A. F. of L.), the Transport Workers 
Union (C. I. O.), and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (un- 
affiliated). Climaxing a prolonged legal battle, the Superior Court of 
California had aeaslie issued a ruling which in effect legalized a 
closed-shop contract between the A. F. of L. local and the company, 
and the Supreme Court of California had refused the petition of the 
C.I. O. for review of the case. The C. I. O. then appealed to the War 
labor Board to take jurisdiction and finally determine the con- 
troversy. The War Labor Board, by a vote of 10-2, with the 2 
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I. O. representatives on the Board dissenting, refused to in‘ 
voce tng in the case. The majority opinion stated: 


What the C. I. O. local now requests this Board to do is to reexplore t!} 
of the Superior Court of California as well as that of the Supreme | 
California and in effect stay the consequences of the decisions of tho: 
until such time as the C. I. O. has perfected such further court appeals a 
wish to bring. As a matter of principle, the National War Labor Boa: 
not and will not adopt such a policy. ee py as the decisio: 
Supreme Court of California may be to the C. I. O. local, the fact remain: 
Superior Court of California has spoken on the issue as to whether or 
A. F. L. union is a company-dominated union. * * * 

Hence, the decision of the Superior Court is binding upon the Nati 
Labor Board insofar as any finding concerning the nature of the cl 
contract between the companies and the A. F. L. union is concerned. It cert; 
does not fall within the province of the National War Labor Board to sup. 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of California. 


{ 


POOPOPON 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, APRIL 1942 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during April 1942, dispose 
of 942 situations involving 702,665 workers (table 1). The servi Ces 
of this agency were redueited by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. Of these situations 118 were strikes and lock-~ 

involving 44,754 workers; 538 were threatened strikes and contr 
versies involving 251,160 workers. Fifty disputes were certifi 
during the month to the National War Labor Board, and jurisdic 


was assumed by other agencies in 43 others. The remaining 19 
situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests for informs 
tion, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 29 major industrial fields 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and stee! 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (table 3). 
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—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, April 1942 
by Type of Situation 





Type of situation —o Workers ia- 





702, 665 


205, 914 
ri e inntaelotadeaail Shans ; 40, 602 
Th .tened strikes ae Rea as 7 81, 039 
Leek yuts.- -- -<<- occce osecec 2 2 eece 5 4, 152 
Controversies-.-... ~ ee - . -- 36 170, 121 


Otber situations - > 3 25, 557 
Investigations - -- -. ‘ é . 5: 11, 007 
Technical services _ oa = 2. 560 
{rbitrations ° -teadithacods lial 5 &, O11 
Requests for information ; Gm 7 
Consultations - - - tian daieanila : f a) 
Special services of Commissioners aE aaa ate { 3, 858 


Complaints ‘ aces y 


isputes referred to other agencies during negotiations ____.-_-- Pe eee 93 381, 194 
To National War Labor Board Te : NS 5 363, 485 
To National Labor Relations Board : whee ane 3 16, 334 
To other Federal Agencies +. ae 1, 250 
To nongovernmental agencies Riad See 25 





Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, April 1942, 


by Industries 





Disputes Other situations 

Industry i ee 
Num- Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber | involved | ber involved 





lindustries ” oaatad 108° 193 25, 557 


igriculture - Saat 
Aut omobile__- = het tei icounl | , 28 : 21 
Building trades ; Raéeidute ae 3 | 7, 314 ; , 251 
“hemicals..__- a 066 | 400 
‘ommunications__-- * es 
Domestic and personal __- edible 88 249 
Electrical equipment — : 3, THE , 326 
Food se 32, 243 650 
Furniture and finished lumber = , 6, 847 { 408 
Iron and steel__._- eee f 61, 543 3, 008 
Leather... hepcace 3, 622 | 2 
a : 4, 933 | ; 413 
Machinery... --._- 7 45,619 401 
Maritime 4, 242 : ; , 
Mi ning ._. 6, 757 2 , 050 
Motion pictures - 7 
Nonferrous metals 
Paper 
Petroleum -__ 
Printing 
Professional. ___- 
Rubber 
ene, clay, and d glass. 
Textile__.... 
I obacco 
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TaBLe 3.—Situations Disposed of by hay States Conciliation Service, Apri! |qy 





Disputes Other situations 





| Workers | Num-| Workers 
r involved ber involved 
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Housing Conditions 


DISCONTINUANCE OF NONESSENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION of nonessential projects which use material and 
construction equipment needed in the war effort is forbidden by 
order of the U.S. War Production Board. The order (Conservation, 
L-41) became effective on April 9, 1942, and places all new publicly 
and privately financed construction under rigid control. Exempt 
projects include those that will become the property of Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, and other listed agencies of the 
Federal Government; those for the reconstruction or restoration of 
residential property that has been damaged or destroyed since 
January 1, 1942, by fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, or the public 


senemy; and projects covered by an earlier order which concerns the 


production and distribution of petroleum. Ordinary maintenance 
and repair work necessary to return a structure to sound working con- 
dition without a change of design is not affected. Projects already 
under construction may be stopped if the scarce materials required 
can be put to more effective use in the war program, but in general 
the order applies to new construction. Shortages of material and 
the need to conserve manpower and equipment for war purposes led 
to the issuance of this order, according to the War Production Board. 
Many of the materials required in construction are largely used for 
war production. 

The policy of the U. S. Supplies Priority Allocation Board, 
announced on October 9, 1941, was that no priority assistance would 
be given to nonessential construction. Under the terms of the latest 
order it is provided that no residential construction (except mainte- 
nance and repair work) may be started without permission, if its 
estimated cost is $500 or more. Expenditures without permission 
are limited to $1,000 for any particular agricultural building or project, 
and $5,000 for commereial, industrial, recreational, institutional, 
highway, roadway, subsurface, and utilities construction, whether 
financed by public or private funds. In computing costs the amount 
spent on the project within 12 months of the date of beginning con- 
struction and leoenans to April 7, 1942, is included. 

For projects granted priority assistance by decision of the War 
Production Board, authority to commence construction will be issued 
by the Director of Industry Operations on appropriate forms. The 
Federal Housing Administration has made its facilities available in 
the administration of the order. Applications for authority to build 
must be filed with local FHA offices, also on specified forms. ~ Deci- 
sions as to whether a project is eligible for recommendation to the 
WPB will be made by the local FHA officer, on the basis of criteria 
established by the Director of Industry Operations of the War Pro- 
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duction Board. Final decisions rest with the Administrator. 
tions denied by the local FHA offices may be appealed. The ; 


board is to consist of the administrator of the order, a representatiy, 


of labor, and a representative of the end-product branch of th WPR 
within whose jurisdiction the class of project or construction wo); 
fall. 7 

The full text of the order is given in Victory (Office for Emerg 
Management, Washington, D. C. ), April 14, 1942. 


POPOL ORS 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBI\ 
1940-41 


OWING to the critical housing shortage in Washington, D. C. M- 
phasis of the District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Authority ‘ is be eL 
placed upon construction of additional dwellings on vacant sites rat “ 
than upon reclamation of slum areas. However, the staff of the Av. 
thority is noting slum-reclamation sites that can be used for a post-war 
program, unless they are a sufficient menace to public health to r. 
quire earlier action. In addition to its regular duties the Authority 
is acting for other Federal public agencies in the construction and 
management of defense housing projects. 

According to the annual report of the Authority for the fisca 
year 1940-41, the dwellings completed and occupied totaled 915 as of 
June 30, 1941. There were 996 units under construction, most of which 
were completed and occupied by the close of the calendar year. Ap. 
proximately 1,809 were in the planning stage at the end of the fisca 
year, bringing the aggregate to 3,720 units. 

Rents charged to residents of housing properties constructed be- 
tween 1935 and 1938 under the original Alley Dwelling Act were on a 
economic basis. They provided no profit, but were sufficient to cov 
interest, amortization of capital costs, and all current expenses, and t 
provide. essential reserves during the life of the properties. No sub- 
sidy was established by Congress at that time. During the fiscal 
year covered by the report under review, a plan for application of 
annual contributions in the form of graded rents was adopted on 
dwellings financed through a United States Housing Authority loan 
This plan made it possible for the Authority to accept tenants whos: 
incomes were on the relief level and, encouraging economic progress, t 
retain them by gradually raising rents until they reach the econom 
ievel. No tenant pays more than an economic rent, and several families 
have improved their economic position suffic iently to rent privatel) 
owned dwellings. However, wartime conditions have resulted 1 
higher rentals and fewer available units among the privately owne 
dwellings. 

In tenant selection the Authority has sought to include a smal 
dynamic group whose influence will be beneficial in each projec’ 
Families receiving public and private financial assistance have bee! 
accepted, as well as tenants who were fully self-supporting but unabl 
to pay a commercial or profit-producing rent. 

As the work of large-scale tenant selection is essentially temporary 
the Authority supplements its permanent staff at peak periods wit 
group of temporary workers principally drawn from among soc! 
workers. 
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Court Decisions 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR! 


‘Cooperative’ Not Controlled by Members Held Subject 
to Wage-Hour Law 


BY denying review of a circuit court decision, the Supreme Court 
has left in effect a holding that the Fair Labor Standards Act applies 
to working members of a ‘‘cooperative”’ when the control of its opera- 
tions is exercised by a manager rather than by the working members.” 
The decision of the circuit court reversed a district court ruling and 
upheld the contention of the Wage and Hour Division that the so- 
called cooperative involved in this case was organized in order to 
circumvent provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The circuit 
court also ordered issuance of an injunction against the Caribbean 
Embroidery Cooperative, Inc., and Santiago R. Palmer and his wife, 
Magdalena, managers of the cooperative. 

The evidence in this case showed that prior to the effective date of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act (October 24, 1938) the Palmers 
had operated a business in Puerto Rico known as the Caribbean 
Embroidery Co. According to the allegations made by the Wage 
and Hour Division in seeking an injunction, on about the date the 
act went into effeat the so-called cooperative came into existence, 
pursuant to plans to avoid the requirements of the law for payment 
of higher wages to employees. The ‘cooperative,’ on the other 
hand, contended that its worker-members were self-employers who 
owned and controlled the business of the cooperative, and, further, 
that it was a labor organization exempt from the provisions of the act. 

The circuit court ruled that the owner controlled the cooperative 
and the members, and that they “‘are working for him.” Therefore, 
an employer-employee relationship existed between the Palmers and 
the “cooperative,’”’ on the one hand, and the members on the other. 
The court declared that the Fair Labor Standards Act was applicable 
to the business of this organization as constituted and operated, for 
Congress in passing the act was dealing with economic realities. 

Since the Palmers controlled the business, the court also held that 
it was not a “labor organization” within the meaning of the act. 
Because of the view taken by the court in this case, it did not pass 
upon the contention of the Wage and Hour Division that the act is 
also applicable to a cooperative which is controlled by its members. 


' Prepared in cooperation with Division of Labor Standards. 
? Caribbean Embroidery Cooperative, Inc. v. Fleming (62 Sup. Ct. 942); see also 123 Fed. (2d) 749. 
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Status of Home Workers Under Wage and Hour Law 


Home workers who embroidered samples for an art needlewor 
company were held by a Federal district court to be employees rath, 
than independent contractors. Therefore, the Fair aber Standards 
Act was held to apply to these employees, as the company wa 
engaged in interstate commerce. This decision is the first judicig) 
determination of the status of home workers under the act. 

The company in this case contended that it was not the employe; 
of the home workers within the meaning of the act, as the contracts 
under which materials were distributed to the home workers specif. 
cally stated that the latter were independent contractors. The court 
however, ruled that the company had control over the manner jy 
which the work of the home workers was performed, and hence the 
relationship of master and servant existed. The court added tha; 
if it were necessary to do so it would hold that “the word ‘employee’ 
as used in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, includes independent 
contractors of certain kinds.” 

In holding that the home workers were employees, the court pointed 
out that the paramount rule for determining this question is the 
measure of control or absence of control of an employee or independent 
contractor. If there is control, the person whose status is in doubt 
is said to be an employee, and in the absence of such control, the 
person is declared to be an independent contractor. The court was 
of the opinion that the company in this case had the control over th 
home workers, which made them not only employees but ‘technical 
servants.” It was pointed out that the price for the work and the 
time of its completion were fixed, and further that the home worker 
had to comply with all restrictions imposed by the company. 


Beauty Shops Subject to Illinois Minimum-Wage Law 


The Supreme Court of Illinois has upheld a ruling of the State 
appellate court,‘ holding that beauty shops are subject to the Stat: 
Minimum Fair Wage Standards Act. An operator in Chicago had 
contended that the practice of beauty culture is the pursuit of a 
onewra and hence not subject to the act. The lower court held, 

owever, that a person operating a beauty shop is engaged in an 
‘industry, trade or business’”’ within the minimum-wage law and that 
the practice of beauty culture is not a “profession.” 

In sustaining the decision of the lower court, the State supreme 
court pointed out that the minimum-wage law manifests an intent 
to protect women and minors in their employment against the greed 
of some employers. The scope of its application, the court said, 
should not be so limited by construction as to defeat its general 
purposes. “If the legislature considered that the evils which this 
act}was intended to remedy were present in the general practice of 
beauty culture,” the court further said, “there is no reason why this 
occupation could not be brought within the act.” 





3 Walling v. Buettner. 
4 See} Monthly Labor" Review, August 1941, p. 446. 
5 People vy. Maggi (39 NE (2d) 317). 
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Closed-Shop Referendum Under Wisconsin Law Upheld 


The validity of the closed-shop referendum clause of the Wisconsin 
Employment Peace Act has been indirectly upheld as a result of the 
refusal of the United States Supreme Court to review a decision of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. This clause provides that a closed-shop 
contract may not lawfully be entered into unless three-fourths of the 
employees vote for such an agreement. 

his case resulted from the picketing of a dairy company by a 
union to compel the employer to grant it a closed shop. Previously, 
in a referendum conducted by the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board, fewer than three-fourths of the employees voted for such a 
contract. The Board found that the union had engaged in an unfair 
labor practice under the law by mass picketing and attempting un- 
awfully to coerce the employer, and its decision was upheld by the 
State supreme court. 

The court, in sustaining the Board’s order forbidding picketing, 
declared that the order was not repugnant to the free-speech guaranties 
of the Constitution. The decision stated that picketing is unlawful, 
even though free from violence, where its object is to enforce demands to 
which an employer may not lawfully accede. In this case the union 
had publicly asserted by means of signs and placards that the company 
was unfair to organized labor, and the court said such assertions 
were unlawful because they were untrue. “An employer is not 
‘unfair’ when his only act is refusing to do and refraining from doing 
what the law forbids him from doing.” 


Federal 8-Hour Law Held to Supersede Wage and Hour Act 


A Federal district court recently held that a construction company 
which is subject to the Federal 8-hour law of 1940 need not also 
comply with the minimum-wage and maximum-hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.7 The Court based its decision 
on the ground that the 8-hour law is the later law and supersedes the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The 8-hour law, which applies to laborers 
and mechanics employed on Federally financed construction pro- 
jects, was actually enacted in 1892 and amended in 1912. However, 
the law was again amended in 1940 to permit work in excess of 8 
hours a day provided wages at the rate of time and a half are paid. 

In this same decision, the court held that the Fair Labor Sienlesds 
Act does not apply if the work performed merely “affects” commerce. 
The company involved in this case was engaged in the construction 
of dikes and revetments in the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 
This construction aids navigation on the rivers which are necessary 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce. The court pointed out, 
however, that the act applies only to employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or the production of goods for commerce. Therefore, 
although the employees of the construction company were engaged 
in work which “affects” commerce, the court held that they were not 


engaged in interstate commerce within the meaning of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 





* Milk & Ice Cream Drivers & Dairy Employees Union v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board (62 Sup. 
Ct. 1035 ; see also 299 NW 31). 


Fleming v. Patton Tully Transportation Co. 
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LIVING COSTS IN LARGE CITIES, APRIL 15, 1912 


THE cost of living in large American cities rose 0.7 percent bet 
mid-March and mid-April 1942. This advance brought the Bus 

of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index to a point 115.1 percent o! 
average 1935-39 level. In mid-April, families of wage earners an 
lower-salaried workers would have to spend $1.17 to buy the sam 
things for which they spent $1 before the outbreak of the war j 
Avgust 1939. 

On May 18 when price-contro] regulations went into effect, th 
prices of those goods under the “freezing” order returned to the highest 
level each one reached in March 1942. About 60 percent of the foods 
and about 75 percent of all other gcods and services purchased }y 
moderate-income families are subject to this control. 

Clothirg costs showed by far the steepest rise from March to April. 
They have risen more, in the past 15 months, than any other grou 
of items in the budget of the moderate-income family, reaching 
point in April 1942 more than 26 percent above the level of Januan 
1941. 

Percentage Changes in Specified Items 


Food.—The family food bil rose 0.8 percent between mid-Mar 
and mid-April, as retail prices of many foods continued to advan 
Increases were larger than normal at this season for fresh pork, fres 
fruit, and onions, and substantial increases were also reported 
beef, potatoes, and coffee. Fresh milk and certain vegetables suc! 
as green beans and carrots were seasonally lower. Exceptional) 
large supplies of oranges and lettuce resulted in price declines unvsu: 
at this season of the year. Fresh-fish prices declined for the first 
time in 11 months, as larger supplies reached the market, while canned 
salmon reached a new high level. 

By the end of April, preliminary reports indicated further- advances 
for beef, pork, canned salmon, butter, canned tomatoes, and lar 

Clothing.—The large rise in clothing costs between mid-March : 
mid-April followed steady increases in these costs over the entir 
past year. Since Pearl Harbor, clothing costs have advanced mor 
than 10 percent. In April there were sharp increases in prices [01 
shoes, men’s cotton work clothing and woolen outerclothing, 
women’s underwear, housedresses, and hose. 

Housefurnishings—The cost of housefurnishings showed g 
rise over the preceding month. Prices of sheets and mattresses 
however, continued the relatively rapid climb of past months. 

Rent.—Rent increases were moderate. The largest rise reported 
1.2 percent, was in Buffalo, where activity in the war industries | 
been increasing. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice —Coal prices declined in many cities. 
the cities on the northeastern seaboard, fuel-oil prices increased 
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Miscellaneous goods and services.—Increases in charges for laundry 
services and in prices of laundry soap were general. In Chicago, 
where costs of miscellaneous goods and services advanced more than 
in any Other city (1.1 percent), street-car fares were raised between 
March 15 and April 15. 


[aBLE 1.—Percent of Change in Average Prices Paid for Specified Articles of Clothing 
and Housefurnishings by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried W orkers in Large Cities 





Percent of change from 


Item Mar. 15, 1942, 
to 
Apr. 15, 1842 


’s clothing: 
Topeoats 
Suits, wool 
Work trousers, cotton 
Overalls, cotton 
Work shirts, cotton 
Business shirts 
Street shoes____- 
Work shoes 

Women’s clothing: 
Dress coats, fur-trimmed 
Sport coats - - eee 
Rayon panties ae 
Percale dresses..........__. 
Silk hose__-_- 
Shoes. 

Housefurnishings: 
Living-room suites, inexpensive 
Bedroom suites, medium 
Electric refrigerators... ._.__-- 
Washing machines... 
Rugs, Axminster - 
Mattresses___-- : 
Sheets 64 x 64 construction 


Ot tO tO 


++4+++++74 
hoe ton TX 


| 





1 Data not available. 2? No change, 


TaBLe 2.—Percent a Change From March 15, 1942, to April 15, 1942, in Cost of Goods 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers, by Groups of Items 
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1 Based on data for 51 cities. ased on data for 34 cities. 3 No change. 
‘Indexes for Mar. 15, 1942, revised as follows: roit: All items 117.2, food 118.6; Philadelphia: All items 
112.7, food 115.5; Denver: All items 113.1, food 117.7. 
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Indexes of Cost of Goods 


Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and |« wer. 
salaried workers are shown in tables 3 and 4. 


TaBLE 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-S0lariej 
Workers, by Groups of Items, April 15, 1942 


[Average 1935-39=100] 
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1 Based on 51 cities. ? Based on 34 cities. 4 Preliminary figure. 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in Large Cities, by Years, 1935-41; by Months, January 1941—March 1942 


[Average 1935-39 = 100] 
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LIVING-COST INDEXES FOR WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: 


TWO years ago, less than 5 percent of all union agreements in manu- 
facturing industries provided for wage adjustments during the life of 
the agreement. Today, about 40 percent of such agreements which 
have a definite duration period provide for reopening of wage negotia- 
‘ions during the term of the agreement. In addition, a number of 
agreements which have an indefinite duration permit a reopening of 
the wage issue upon notice of either party. Such indefinite agree- 
ments are typical in the iron and steel industry. 

In a period of advancing prices, such as the present, one of the 
most important factors considered when a wage agreement is re- 
opened is the change in the cost of living. Most of the agreements 
in the shipbuilding industry in force at the present time provide for 
wage adjustments as the cost of living changes. From one-half to 
three-fourths of the agreements in the lumber, textile, automobile, and 
automobile parts industries provide for wage adjustments during the 
life of the agreement. 

In each of these industries, the workers are organized on an in- 
dustry basis. Although specific wage rates are usually established 
by plant-wide agreements, changes in general wage levels are often 
bargained for by a union for the entire industry. As a consequence, 
there has arisen a need for indexes of living costs which show changes 
in those costs to workers in a given industry, rather than to all wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in a given city or group of cities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes indexes of living costs of 
moderate-income families in 34 large cities quarterly, and in 21 of 
these cities monthly. Since the emergency, it has begun the publica- 
tion of similar indexes for localities especially affected by war activi- 
ties, and in a group of small cities. Dencia studies of rent changes 
have also been made for many places. Until this year, the only 
indexes for industry groups released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have been the indexes for Federal employees in Washington, D. C., 
published once a year? and estimates of changes in living costs 
for workers in the automobile industry, made periodically for the use 
of the unions and employers in that industry. The Federal employees 
indexes are based on a special study of family expenditures made in 
1933, and are weighted according to the spending pattern of three 
groups of Federal workers living in families, in addition to a group 
of single individuals. The data on changes in living costs for auto- 
mobile workers are computed by combining the regular indexes of 
costs to wage earners and lower-salaried workers in several cities, with 
weights representative of the number of workers in the automobile 
industry in each of those cities. 

During the early months of 1942, the Bureau made estimates of 
changes in living costs for several additional industry groups. The 
period of time for which the changes were shown varied, depending 
upon the needs of the particular industry. The estimates were made 
by adjusting already available indexes of costs for wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers with weights representative of the geographical 
distribution of workers in the particular industry. In cases where the 


‘ Prepared by Frances R. Rice, of the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division. 
' See pamphlet, Serial No. R. 1254: Changes in Cost of Living, December 15, 1940. 
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workers involved had incomes appreciably different from those of +}, 
average wage earner and clerical worker’s family, the weights used :, 
combine the indexes for groups of goods and services were ad)juist, 
to represent distribution of expenditures at the income level characte,. 
istic of the industry. Data from the cities regularly covered by ¢) 
Bureau’s studies show that changes in rents vary more from city ;, 
city than changes in the cost of other goods and services. Wh revey 
rent data for other cities are available, therefore, these have beg, 
included in the estimates. 

In all cases, the changes shown by these special estimates did po; 
vary greatly from those representative of living costs to the family , 
the average wage earner and lower-salaried clerical worker. This 
was true even where the weights for the items included in the index 
were adjusted to represent family purchases at a different income level, 

It may be concluded from these estimates that the index of livin 
costs to wage earners and lower-salaried workers may generally |, 
used to represent changes in living costs for special industry groups 
and for workers at income levels different from those represented by 
the family of the average wage earner and lower-salaried cleri: 
worker. Trends in costs, at least, are similar, even though levels of 
living vary as between income groups. 


Results of Special Industry Studies 


The results of the special studies of industry groups are shown beloy 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


For several years past, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
annually, the change in total living costs of automobile workers 
combining indexes of changes in living costs of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in large Cities in which there is a concentration of 
automobile workers, with weights representing the number of auto- 
mobile workers in each of those cities. Changes in living costs i: 
Detroit, necessarily, are most important in determining the movement 
of this index. 

The estimated 1941 index for automobile workers, based on 1935 
39 as 100, was 106.2. For Detroit, the index for wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers, for 1941, on the same base, was 106.6; for the 
34 large cities combined, it was 105.2. 


PACKING-HOUSE WORKERS 


The estimate of the change in living costs from August 1939 to 
January 1942 for packing-house workers was based on data for cities in 
which there are large numbers of these workers. Data on changes in 
rent and food costs for cities in which only those data were available 
were also used in computing the estimate. 

The increase in total living costs for packing-house workers from 
August 1939 to January 1942 was estimated at 13.9 percent. pret 
the same period in the large cities of the United States combin: 
the average increase in total living costs to moderate-income famili 
was 13.6 percent. 





Cost of Living 
STEEL WORKERS 


The estimate of changes in the cost of living for steel workers in 
specified steel centers between August 1939 and December 1941 was 
based on data on changes in tota living costs in steel cities, and on 
-hanges in rents in other cities in which ‘there are steel workers. The 

ndex of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor was used for Johns- 
own and data on rent changes in a number of cities in which only 
those figures were available were included in the estimate. The 
weights used represented the population of the entire city, since in 
most cases steel was by far the most important industry in each of 
the cities included in the estimate. 

On this basis the increase in living costs for steel workers between 
August 1939 and December 1941 was estimated as 13.8 percent, as 
compared with an increase of 12.1 percent in the large cities of the 
United States combined. The increases in rental costs in several of 
the emergency cities, greater than the increase in those costs on the 
average in the large cities, was responsible for the sharper rise in 
total living costs estimated for the steel workers. 


WORKERS IN SHIPBUILDING AND NAVY YARDS 


The agreements within the shipbuilding industry have been nego- 
tiated on a regional basis. Accordingly, estimates of changes in 
living costs to shipbuilding workers and workers in the navy yards 
were prepared for several regions of the country. The estimates were 
made by averaging data on changes in living costs in those areas 
weighted by the number of workers in shipbuilding and in the navy 
yards in each of the cities. 

Between March 15, 1941, and March 15, 1942, the increase in living 
costs to these shipbuilding workers in the North Atlantic area was 

13.1 percent; in the Pacific coast area, 13.9 percent; and in the East 
North Central area, 12.9 percent. 

For the purpose of wage negotiations in the Gulf-port cities the 
Bureau has made estimates of changes in living costs to Gulf-port 
shipbuilding workers on the basis of a straight average of changes in 
living costs in the four cities for which total cost-of- “living data are 
available, combined with data on rent changes in four other Gulf- -port 
cities. It was estimated that between March 15, 1941, and March 
15, 1942, there was an increase of 15.4 percent in living costs to ship- 
building workers in that area. 


TEXTILE WORKERS 


The estimated change in living costs to northern cotton-textile 
workers was computed with an adjustment, not only in the weights 
with which the city indexes were combined, but also with an adjust- 
ment in the weights representing family expenditures, in view of the 
fact that families of textile workers have earnings considerably below 
those of the re family represented by the Bureau’s indexes for 


wage earners and lower-salaried workers. The estimates are based 
on all cost-of-living data which the Bureau has collected for the cities 
in the northeastern region combined, on the basis of the number of 
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cotton-textile workers in each city. The changes for the subg oy, 
of goods and services were combined according to the estimated : itp, 


bution of the family expenditures of textile workers in the noriher, 
States. 


The increase in the living costs of northern cotton-textile worker. 
between August 15, 1939, and March 15, 1942, estimated on this 


GSS 


was 17.0 percent. The change in total living costs for wage earner, 


and lower-salaried clerical workers in all large cities of the count; 
combined over this period was 15.9 percent. 


COTTONSEED-OIL WORKERS IN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


An index representing changes in living costs to cottonsecd- 
workers in Memphis, Tenn., was estimated by combining th 


reau’s regular indexes of the various groups of goods and servic. 


purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in Memphis 


according to the distribution of family expenditures of a lower-salaried 


group of Negro workers in that city. 


Living costs for this group of Negro workers in Memphis were. 
thus, estimated to have increased 15.1 percent between September 
15, 1939, and March 15,1942. For all wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in Memphis over this period the increase was found 
to be 14.3 percent. The heavier weight on food, which has increased 
more over this period than any other group of items, was the reason 


for the greater change for the lower-income group. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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EARNINGS IN THE MINING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY, 1942? 


Summary 


THIS survey of earnings in plants manufacturing mining machinery 
and equipment is the second in the series undertaken by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the purpose of providing information on the effects 
of the war on various branches of the machinery industry. 

The establishments which constitute this small industry are largely 
concentrated in the four States of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. Four of the 13 plants included in this survey were pro- 
ducing some war materials; during the first 2 months of 1942 a fifth or 
more of the sales of these companies were made under military or naval 
contracts. 

Employment in the plants studied rose from 2,162 in August 1939 to 
3,980 in February-March 1942. During the same period, average 
hourly earnings increased from 66.6 to 87.8 cents. The length of 
the workweek in this industry, which averaged 47 hours in Febru- 
ary-March 1942, has a pronounced effect on average earnings because 
of the substantial amounts of penalty overtime payments involved. 
Elimination of these overtime payments is estimated to reduce the 
hourly rate for the 13 plants studied by more than 7 cents to an aver- 
age of 80.6 cents in February—March 1942. 

No pronounced regional differences in earnings levels are apparent 
from the data available, but there are marked variations in earnings 
between large and small plants. Occupational rates ranged from 52.7 
— per hour for general laborers to $1.116 for class A working 
oremen. 


Plan of the Survey 


This study of earnings in establishments manufacturing mining 
machinery and equipment is the second in a series included in a broad 
survey b in March 1942 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Divi- 
sion of Wage Analysis. The principal purpose of this survey is to 
provide information on some of the effects of the present emergency 
upon the industries producing various types of machinery. It is 
generally known that the transition to a war economy has resulted in 
profound changes in industrial products, technological processes, 
occupational patterns, and wage structures, but solution of the many 
economic and social problems involved requires more precise informa- 
tion on their nature. 





' Prepared by Harold’R. Hosea, with the assistance of Odis C. Clark and George E. Votava, of the Bureau’s 
Division of Wage Analysis. 
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The present survey was thus planned to supply a factual basis {,, 
measures looking toward the conversion of facilities to the war effo, 
and the necéssary restrictions on production for civilian consumpti, 
price-control measures, and wage adjustments. In addition to thes 
immediate objectives, the data also throw light on the specific cha * 
acteristics of occupational and wage structures in these industri 
they have been affected by the impact of the present emergenc, ba 

Each of the industrial branches covered in this series of s 
has been defined in terms of the principal products of the various p in tg 
during the year 1939. The mining-machinery industry is th hen 
treated as consisting of the plants which were classified in that b 
by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, the latest census av: ail; 
Important changes in types of product are to be expected, espec 
because the war program has accentuated the shifts in produc tion 
would be expected over a 3-year period. Thus, a group of | 
classified as constituting an industrial branch in 1939, may be fa: a 
a homogeneous group at the present time. It is, nevertheless, us “4 t 
begin with the 1939 classification as a starting point. The dat 
changes i in types of product within a former industry are, in themsely, 
highly significant. The few instances in which changes have occurre 
in the mining-equipment industry are discussed briefly below. 

The data for the present survey were collected by trained { 
representatives of the Bureau who visited the plants and analyze dp ) 
rolls and other pertinent records. The detailed wage data on indi 7 vid 
ual employees are limited to day-shift workers in certain occupat 
groups selected for their numerical importance or because they are key 

jobs. In general, however, occupational earnings rates were compl 
for 80 to 90 percent of the wage earners on first (daylight) shifts. Mos 
of the earnings data shown in this report are based on a representat 
pay-roll period during February or March 1942. 

According to the latest Census of Manufactures there were 6: 
plants engaged primarily in the manufacture of mining machin: 
and equipment; these plants as a group employed an average of 4,94 
wage earners during 1939. Eleven of these 65 plants employed 
fewer than 6 workers each during 1939 and were excluded from thi 
survey. The 13 establishments included in this study thus con- 
stitute slightly less than a fourth of those which employed 6 or mor 
workers in 1939. This sample of plants was selected so far as possib 
to be representative of the industry as a whole with respect to location 
and corporate affiliation. Because of the small number of plan 
involved, it was not possible to stratify the sample rigidly on th 
basis of size of plant in terms of wage earners. An attempt wa: 
made, however, to secure representation among the larger and small 
establishments. The 2,162 workers employed in August 1939 by 
the plants surveyed constitute about 44 percent of the total for th 
industry as reported for that month by the Census of Manufactures. 
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Characteristics of the Industry 


Geographic distribution.—Approximately two-thirds of the worker 
employed during 1939 in plants producing mining machinery av: 
equipment were concentrated in four States—Illinois, Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania, and West Virginia. Small groups of plants were also reported 


? Brief reports on each of the industries studied are released as the material becomes available; S«res | 
Number 1 on agricultural machinery was issued on April 20, 1942. 
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or California, Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, and Washington, and a 
fw were scattered elsewhere about the country. The geographic 
jistribution of the plants and wage earners covered by this survey 
~orresponds roughly to that shown by the Census. Only one southern 
plant is included, hence data for the South are not shown separately. 
' Type of product.—The establishments classified by the Census in 
‘he mining-machinery industry include those “primarily engaged in 
the manufacture of machinery and equipment for use in mining, 
including mine hoists, conveyors, ore-crushing and stamping-muill 
machinery; flotation and concentration machinery; screeners; mining 
cars and trucks; coal-sawing machinery; coal breakers, etc.’’ 

As in the case of the agricultural-machinery industry, the conversion 
of these plants to war production is not as yet a major factor. It 
should be noted in this connection that manufacturing plants are 
likely to be affected in one of three general ways by the transition to 
awar economy. In the first place, continued or increased output of 
certain products, of which agricultural machinery and coal-mining 
equipment are typical, is essential to the war program and must be 
continued. Companies in these fields may be affected but little 
except for the possibility of increased production. In the industry 
under consideration this appears to have been the case in 9 of the 
13 plants studied. 

In the second place, there are numerous establishments which 
have been affected by the war principally through a change in cus- 
tomers. Plants manufacturing marine engines, power boilers, trucks, 
and many other products now supply the military and naval forces 
rather than civilian purchasers. The changes in technological proc- 
esses, Occupational patterns, and wage structure in such plants are 
usually minor and frequently negligible. Occupational distributions 
may be affected somewhat by changes occasioned by military or naval 
specifications relating to products; in addition, the wage structure is 
likely to be influenced at least temporarily by changes in the relative 
importance of certain types of jobs; the levels of earnings reflect the 
increased amounts of overtime and extra-shift operations. The 
4 remaining mining-machinery plants included in this survey fall ip 
this category; during the first 2 months of 1942 a fifth or more of the 
sales of these companies were made under military or naval contracts. 
Two of the 13 plants reported some sales of war materials during 1941. 

Finally, there are plants in which all or a major part of the facilities 
are converted for the manufacture of war materials not formerly 
produced by the establishment. None of the 13 plants surveyed was 
in this category although slightly more than a third of the February 
sales of 1 plant involved new war activities. 

The labor supply.—Estimates of the distribution of workers in this 
industry by skill class are based upon the 2,821 workers for whom 
earnings rates are tabulated. Of the 2,821 workers, approximately 
39 percent were working at skilled occupations, 37 percent may be 
classified as semiskilled, and 24 percent as unskilled. There is no 
evidence to indicate that inclusion of the remaining workers would 
greatly affect this estimated distribution. 

Four of the 13 plants reported agreements with unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and a similar number with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The remaining 5 plants 
were not operating on the basis of union agreements during the period 
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of the survey, February-March 1942. Union agreements were. ;, 
general, more frequently found in the larger plants. 7 

Women were not ordinarily employed by these companies as wap, 
earners. Of the nearly 4,000 workers employed, only 20 (excl ysi;, 
of central-office employees) were women, and they were workin: jp » 
plants, principally as small-parts assemblers. Three plants oe. 
ployed a total of 146 Negroes who constituted 5, 6, and 11 percep: 
respectively, of the wage earners in these establishments. Their wor, 
was largely that of casting cleaners, shake-out men, cupola tender, 
and janitors. 

ethods of wage payment.—Incentive methods of wage paymen; 
were in effect in only 3 of the 13 plants surveyed. These were, a; 
might be expected, the larger establishments. Of the 2,821 wag 
earners for whom earnings rates were compiled, 825 were paid on the 
basis of an incentive system. 

All 13 plants studied paid time and one-half for all work over 4 
hours per week and 8 also paid this rate for any work above 8 how 
perday. One plant paid this rate for any work on Saturday afternoon 
and 3 more applied it to all work on Sundays and holidays. One 
plant paid double time for Sunday and holiday work. 

Only 2 of the plants surveyed made any provision for shift differ. 
entials. One of these paid an additional 5 percent for night work, and 
the other added 5 cents to the hourly rate for employees other than 
those whose work was done regularly during the night shift. Detailed 
data on shift operations were not compiled in connection with this 
survey, but it appears that the volume of evening- and night-sbift 
employment was not large. 


Employment, Hours, and Fourly Earnings, 1939-42 


Employment in the 13 plants included in this survey increased by 
nearly 85 percent between August 1939 and February-March 1942, 
when a total of 3,980 wage earners were employed. The transition 
to war production, which was in process in 4 of the plants surveyed, 
seems not to have had any marked effect on employment except in 
1 establishment, which more than doubled its workers between 
August 1941 and March 1942. Changes in the other 3 plants were 
negligible, although 2 of them showed very small decreases. 

Average hourly earnings rose from 66.6 cents in August 1939 to 
87.8 cents during the period of the present survey (table 1). Each 
of the intervals for which data were compiled show increases except | 
the period April—August 1940. 

Weekly hours in these mining-machinery plants appear to have been 
relatively long since early in 1940. Hours in the plants as a group 
amounted to 44.6 per week as far back as August 1940, and had 
climbed almost to 50 a year later. The 4 plants producing some war 
materials have maintained a somewhat longer workweek than have t/ 
other 9 plants surveyed. These 4 plants, as a group, showed an aver- 
age of 53.0 hours per week during August 1941 and of 51.4 hours 1 
February and March 1942. 
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Tasty 1.—Employment, A Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Hours o 
: Workers in 13 Mining-Machinery Plants for Selected Perlods, 1939-42 4 
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The comparatively long workweek among these plants is, of course, 
reflected in the extent to which average hourly earnings rates are 
inflated by penalty overtime payments. It is estimated on the basis 
of data from previous studies that the elimination of such payments 
would reduce the August 1941 average by about 7.5 cents; during 
the period of the present survey, estimated net average hourly earn- 
ings amounted to 80.6 cents as compared with 87.8 cents when penalty 
overtime payments are included (table 1). 


Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours, February-March 1942 


PLANT AVERAGES 


Approximately half (6) of the plants surveyed showed current aver- 
age hourly earnings (including penalty overtime) between 70 and 90 
cents. In only 1 establishment did the workers earn an average of less 
than 50 cents per hour. In 3 plants the averages were between 90 
cents and $1.00 per hour, and all 3 employed more than 50 workers. 
None of the plants with 50 workers or less showed average earnings 
above 80 cents per hour. 

The 132 workers employed in plants with fewer than 50 employees 
earned an average of 69.9 cents per hour, but the greater part of the 
wage earners, who were employed in the 9 larger establishments, 
averaged 88.4 cents per hour. 

The data on earnings reveal no clear-cut regional differences. As 
is indicated above, the majority of the plants are in Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, but the variations in earnings be- 
tween individual plants are sufficient to overshadow any State or 
regional differences. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


Fifteen of the occupational groups for which detailed data were 
collected showed average earnings above $1.00 per hour. These 
groups included 522 workers or about 19 percent of the total for whom 
rates were compiled. The 34 class A working foremen, whose earnings 
averaged $1.116 per hour, constituted the highest paid group. Except 
for these supervisory employees, tool and die makers received the 
highest rate ($1.087); the earnings of class A turret-lathe operators 
($1.075) were about a cent lower. The earnings data presented in 
table 2 exclude penalty overtime payments. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings of Day-Shift Workers in Selected Occupations ;, 
Mining-Machinery Plants, February-March 1942 





A ver- 

age 
hourly Occupation and class 
earn- 

ings 


Num- 

ber of 

work- 
ers 


Occupation and class 


Males | Males—Continued 


Acetylene-burner operators.________| ). 857 || Lay-out men 

Apprentices, first year = ee 3: . Learners. 

Apprentices, second year. . ae F . 486 || Machinists _- e 
Apprentices, third year___-_- Leal mz. Metal-saw operators_._..........--- 
Apprentices, fourth year sd } @) Milling-machine operators, class A 
Assemblers, bench, class A | | 1.046 Milling-machine operators, class B_. 
Assemblers, bench, class B_____.._-| sl |) 87: Millwrights - - -- 

Assemblers, bench, class C__._____- . 728 || Molders, bench 

Assemblers, floor, class A--_----- 55 | 1.057 || Molders, floor. 

Assemblers, floor, class B___- ‘ . 776 || Molders’ helpers_..........-- 
Assemblers, floor, class C = 53 | .54: Molders, machine, class A_- 
Blacksmiths__._..._-- , .925 || Molders, machine, class B__--_- 
Boring-mill ope rators, class A___. | 1,006 eet aaa a 

Boring-mill operators, class B j - 605 || Painters, brush__- -- 

Boring-mill operators, class C Painters, dip-__- 
Broaching-machine operators 7 | .976 || Painters, spray ‘ 

Bulldozer operators. ae Patternmakers, wood 

Burrers, class C ; ; ; : Pipe fitters 

Carpenters, class A 5-| .858 || Planer operators_.-_- 

Carpenters, class C 3 . 6 Power shear operators : 
Carpenters, flask _ --- . 7 Punch-press operators, class A 
Casting cleaners -- wi . 676 Punch-press operators, class B_- 
Chippers, class B - ; . 64 Punch-press operators, class C 
Chippers, class C 586 | Repairmen, machine_-. 
Coremakers - - - SEES Repairmen, product, class / 

Core pasters._--- . peke d Repairmen, product, class 
Coremakers’ helpers. Riveters, pneumatic. - 

Crane followers ted Sandblasters 

Crane operators. --..-....--.-- paitectel Sand mixers, hand. _- 

Cupola tenders. _...-.....-..- ; 5 | .747 || Sand mixers, machine. --- 
Cupola tenders’ helpers___----- Screw-machine operators, class A 
Drill-press operators, class A___--. Screw-machine operators, class B 
Drill-press operators, class B___--- Screw-machine ee class C 
Drill-press operators, class C___-_-_- Shake-out men_. 

Drop-hammer operators, class A- Shaper operators 

Drop-hammer operators, class B Sheet-metal workers, class A 
See Sheet-metal workers, class B 
Elevator operators Stock clerks_. é 
Firemen, stationary boiler. Straighteners 

Flask and pattern carriers -__- Testers, class B____- 

Foremen, working, class A T esters, class C___- ; 
Foremen, working, class B Thread-milling-machine ® operators. ‘ 
Foremen, working, class © - - - Time clerks 
Gear cutters, class A_-._- Tool and die makers_- 

Gear cutters, class B__- Tool-grinder operators. 

Gear finishers__--- - Truck drivers 

Grinding- machine operators, class A. Truckers, hand_- 
Grinding-machine ae, class B- Truckers, power, inside. -- 
Hammersmiths___-- Tumbler operators --__-.._- 

Heat treaters, class A- Upsetters. ie 

Heat treaters, class B__. Watchmen. 

Helpers, journeymen’s. Welders, hand, class A_ 

Helpers, machine operators’ Ww elders, hand, class B- 
Inspectors, class A ; Welders, machine, class A 
Inspectors, class B_- Welders, machine, class B 
Inspectors, class C Winders, class A 

Janitors Winders, class B -_ - 

Job setters W oodworkers 

Laborers. Bed 2 
Laborers, foundry “2 j . 56: Females 

Ladle liners - asia : . 3 

Lathe operators, engine, class A___. 57 . 02 Assemblers, bench, class B_. 
Lathe operators, engine, class B ___- 30 . 756 || Assemblers, bench, class C -__- 
Lathe operators, turret, class A - 27 | 1.075 || Janitresses 

Lathe operators, turret, class B_-__. 7 |  .762 || Power shear operators. 
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Lathe operators, turret, class C __-_--. 2 (*) Stock clerks 
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With.the exception of apprentices, only six occupational groups 
made up Of male workers showed average hourly earnings below 60 
cents. The laborers, general and foundry, were numerically the most 
important of the lower-paid groups; their hourly averages were 52.7 
and 56.2 cents, respectively. As indicated above, no regional analysis 
of these data is practicable, and the number of plants is too small to 
justify an analysis of the effect of size of plant on occupational rates. 
' The separate rates shown for different classes of workers within an 
occupational group are based upon an attempt in each case to deter- 
mine the nature of the workers’ duties in terms of the degree and type 
of skill required and the amount of responsibility attached to the jobs. 
Although earnings rates are naturally correlated with these grade 
classifications, these rates have not been used as the principal basis for 
determining the classification. The criteria for judging skill classes 
have been applied uniformly among the various plants studied, as far 
as it is possible to do so. A turret-lathe operator, for example, was 
reported as a class B worker if his current job conformed to the general 
criteria established for this class; the fact that one such operator in a 
high-wage plant might receive 15 cents per hour more than an em- 
ployee doing a similar grade of work in a lower-wage plant was not 
taken into consideration. 

The number of women employed in these plants was too small to 
warrant the presentation of earnings averages for more than the one 
occupational group—bench assemblers, class B. These averaged 
42.6 cents. The remaining 7 women were employed as janitresses, 
stock clerks, and 1 power-shear operator; as a group they received an 
average of 71.8 cents per hour. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN MINING AND MILLIN¢ 
OF NONFERROUS METALS, AUGUST 1941: 


Summary 


THE 26,205 workers surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics j, 
the nonferrous-metal mining and milling industry earned on th: 
average, exclusive of penalty overtime payments, 74.5 cents per hoy; 
in August 1941. Including penalty overtime payments they averaged 
78.2 cents per hour. Earnings varied substantially among the 
several branches of the industry: workers in the mercury branet 
earned 61.2 cents per hour while in other minor nonferrous mines 
and mills the average without overtime was as much as 77.4 cents per 
hour. Copper mines and mills, which accounted for the -larzes; 
proportion of the workers in the industry, provided average hourly 
earnings of 72.8 cents per hour, and workers in lead and zinc mines 
and mills, the next largest group, earned 76.6 cents. 

The distribution of earnings of individual workers exhibited 
marked concentration in the 10-cent range from 72.5 to 82.5 cents per 
hour. Somewhat over one-third of the workers (34.3 percent) had 
such earnings. Although 2 percent of the workers in the mining 
and milling industry as a whole earned less than 40 cents per hour 
3.2 percent earned $1.10 or more per hour. 

Considerable variation in earnings also prevailed on a regional basis 
Average hourly earnings in the West, for example, amounted to 77.2 
cents per hour, whereas in Michigan workers earned on the averag: 
only 47.9 cents per hour. In the East, earnings were only about | 
cent below the western average, or 76.3 cents, while in the Tri-State 
District ? the average was 71.4 cents. 

Although mines and mills have adjusted their standard hours 0 
work considerably in recent years, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the actual weekly hours of 
many workers at the time of the Bureau’s survey exceeded 40 per week 
In the West, for example, nearly a third of the workers in mines and 
three-fourths of those in mills worked 48 or more hours per week. In 
the other regions, too, actual hours of work of over 40 were quite 
prevalent. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


This survey of wages and hours of work in the mining and milling 
of nonferrous metals is part of a broader survey of the nonferrous- 
metals industry which covered all stages of production through pri- 
mary fabrication. The survey was initiated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the summer of 1941, when war considerations brought 
to the fore the increased production of these vital metals. 

From the standpoint either of production volume or of extent 0! 
consumption in our modern economy, copper, lead, and zinc are the 
most important nonferrous metals. The production and fabricatio! 
of these metals into castings, sheets, rods, tubes, extrusions, and 


Py Prepared in the Division of Wage Analysis by Harry Ober and Jacob Loft, with the assistance of 4 bo! 
’ Jasper and Newton Counties in Missouri; Cherokee County in Kansas; and Ottawa Cou: 
klahoma. 
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forgings therefore constitute the most important part of the non- 
ferrous metal survey. Such minor metals as mercury, molybdenum, 
tungsten, and manganese also received consideration, but the mining 
of pou and its reduction into alumina and aluminum were not 
included. 

The survey of the nonferrous-metal mining industry was made on 
the basis of a stratified sample covering about one-half of the estab- 
jishments in copper, lead, and zinc, and mercury mining and milling, 
and about one-half of the workers. In order to assure the representa- 
tiveness Of the mines and mills included in the sample, careful con- 
sideration was given to size of the establishment, type of metal 
produced, geographic location, and corporate affiliation. Mines and 
mills employing fewer than 20 workers, however, were not covered. 
These smaller plants, which employ but a small proportion of the work- 
ers in the industry, were not considered suitable for inclusion with 
the larger establishments because of the narrowness of their occupa- 
tional pattern and the instability of their operation. The data for 
the survey were collected from actual pay rolls by trained field 
representatives of the Bureau for a period in August 1941. The 
information obtained includes detailed records of hours worked, 
total earnings, and occupational descriptions, as well as the sex and 
color of each employee. 


Characteristics of Industry 


Copper, lead, and zinc are extensively used in the electrical and 
communications industries, in the manufacture of protective coatings 
for wood and metal and as alloys in the manufacture of a variety of 
metals to meet the specific requirements of modern industry. Of the 
1,070,000 short tons of copper consumed in the United States in 1940, 
nearly half were used for electrical purposes. Copper is also used 
extensively in alloy form with other metals. In combination with 
zinc it forms brass, which is vitally important in the manufacture of 
ammunition and other implements of war. Lead is used extensivel 
in the manufacture of storage batteries and cable covering; ab 
uses accounted for about two-fifths of our total pre-war consumption 
of this metal. Zinc, which is commonly associated with lead in its 
natural state, is extensively used in the form of protective galvanized 
coatings for iron and steel, in the manufacture of paints, and as an 
alloy with copper in the production of brass. Galvanizing and brass 
making accounted for seven-tenths of the zinc consumption in the 
United States in 1940. 


STAGES OF PRODUCTION 


Three distinct technical sequences in the production and fabrication 
of nonferrous metals were covered in the Bureau’s survey: (1) Mining 
and ore dressing, (2) the smelting and refining of ore and scrap, and 
(3) primary fabrication. The extraction of ores, the subject of the 
present article, has been treated in combination with the milling (or 
dressing) of the ores, since the latter operation is usually performed 
near the mine site to avoid the uneconomic costs of shipping untreated 
ores. The second stage consists of the smelting and refining of 
concentrated ore at points more conveniently located with respect 
to the markets for the metals, the sources of fuel and power, and 
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transportation facilities. Most smelters are part of highly integrate, 
firms which engage in all stages of manufacture, from the extract 
of the ore to the manufacture of consumers’ goods. Other smelte; 
(so-called “custom” plants) treat ores from mines under indepen: 


ownership. At the smelting and refining plants the metals in vari us 


stages of purity are processed into a variety of commercial s| 


such as pigs, ingots, bars, cakes, slabs, anodes, and cathodes. Re. 


fineries also process considerable quantities of scrap in additi 
virgin metal. After smelting and refining, the metals, in conv. 


forms, move to the third stage in the production sequence. At this 


stage they are alloyed and processed into castings, sheets, 
tubes, wire, foil, forgings, and extrusions. 

For the purposes of this survey, “‘mining”’ is considered to apply 
mainly to the operations involved in the actual extraction of ore an 


the necessary preparatory work in the stopes. Concurrently with th 


activity, however, mining establishments frequently engage in | 
pecting, exploration, and development, and it is impossible to 
sociate the labor engaged in the latter operatons from mining proper 
Mines in which exploration, development, and prospecting wer: 
sole or primary activities were not studied. Prospecting is a 1 


generally applied to the search for and discovery of ore bodies at th: 


surface. Exploration refers to the search for new ore bodies 
extension of known ore bodies. Development involves those pre; 
tory mining operations leading to the extraction of ore. 

Milling, concentration, or ore dressing is the process of prep 


the crude ore for more economical transportation and further process- 


ing. This involves the removal of much of the waste material f) 
the mass of ore, and the separation of the various constituents of 


ore so that in each kind of ore only one valuable metal predomina $ 


These processes involve sorting the bulk or ground ore by mecha 
methods or by hand, and the direct recovery of the metal by am: 
mation and leaching. 


_ IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The mining of nonferrous metals does not furnish employmen 
any large proportion of the workers in the United States. Th: 
dustry i is, however, fairly concentrated on a regional basis and in s 
regions as the Tri-State District, the Idaho area, and other west 
mining regions, it provides an important source of employment 
income for many communities. 

Preliminary Census reports for 1939 contain data for mines 
mills which reported a value of product or cost of development 
amounting to at least $2,500. The average number of wage ear 
reported by the Census for mines and mills producing copper, | 
zinc, mercury, tungsten, and molybdenum ores was about 42,00) 
1939. Of this number, 24,000 were employed in the extraction 
primary treatment of copper ore, 15,000 in lead and zinc ore pro: 
tion, 700 in tungsten, 600 in mercury, and 900 in molybdenum. S$ 
1939, of course, employment in mining has increased considerab!: 
a result of increased requirements of the war program. 

From 1909 to 1939 the number of mines engaged in copper, lead, 
zinc production was drastically reduced. In the earlier year t! 
were 368 active copper mines as contrasted with 49 in 1939. Ove! 
same three decades the number of lead and zinc mines recorded by ' 
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Census declined by nearly four-fifths. In part, this decline is the 
result of changes in reporting; prior to 1919 the Census excluded only 
:hose Mines whose product was valued at less than $500 per vear, 
while after 1919 mines reporting a value of product of less than $2,500 
were excluded. In part, however, the reduction in number reflects 
the exhaustion of some mines and the abandonment of others with 
low-grade ore. Wide variation in the number of active mines from 
period to period results from changes in the prices of metal. To some 
extent, too, the reduction in the number of mines reflects the tendenev 
toward consolidation of small working units into large mine units, a 
tendency which is still operating. 

Employment in the mining industry is subject to wide cyclical 
fuctuations. From 1909 to 1939 the average number of wage earners 
in copper mining and milling declined by over half, with the major 
portion of the decline occurring in the decade following 1929. The 
working force in lead and zine mining rose by about half from 1909 to 
1929, but during the decade following 1929 it fell below the 1909 level. 

Employment in mining over these three decades declined more 
sharply than the output or the value of the total product. Mechaniza- 
tion of mining, as well as the development of new methods of produc- 
tion, contributed considerably toward the reduction of labor require- 
ments. The outstanding developments in mining during these years 
include improved methods of mine lay-out, improved drills and 
blasting practices, improved transportation and hoisting facilities, the 
introduction of mechanical loading, and the discovery of new methods 
of stoping (such as square setting and block caving). Important, too, 
were improvements made in the mills in the methods of treating low- 
grade ores—especially the flotation process which made possible the 
treatment of tailings formerly discarded, as well as the mining of 
low-grade ore bodies. 


LOCATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The major copper-producing areas are Michigan, the Southwestern 
States of Arizona and New Mexico, the California, Nevada and Utah 
area, and the Northwestern States of Idaho, Montana, and Washing- 
ton. Important shifts in production occurred in these regions from 
1909 to 1939. Thus, Michigan, which produced about one-fifth of the 
total copper in 1909 in terms of value of the product, contributed only 
7 percent of the total output in 1939. The relative share of Idaho, 
Montana, and Washington also dropped, during this period, from over 
a third to only a sixth of the total. By way of contrast, the combined 
share of California, Nevada, and Utah rose from one-sixth to over 
one-third between 1909 and 1939, and Arizona and New Mexico’s pro- 
portion of the total output rose from one-fourth to over one-third. 

Census figures for lead and zinc extraction show concentration in 
two main regions: The Mississippi Valley, with principal concentra- 
tion within the Tri-State District (Jasper and Newton Counties, Mo., 
Cherokee County, Kans., and Ottawa County, Okla.); and the West, 
consisting of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Washington. 

Less than 1 percent of the total value of lead and zinc was produced 
by mines of the western region in 1909, whereas, in the same year, the 
lead and zine produced in the Mississippi Valley accounted for over 
four-fifths of the total value. The proportion of the total output 
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produced in the latter region declined in succeeding years to somewhg; 
over two-fifths of the total in 1939, while the value of the lead an, 
zinc products of the western region rose during the same period {, 
two-fifths of the total. 

Table 1 and the chart (p. 1383) indicate the regional distributio, 
of the mines and mills included in the Bureau’s survey. 


Taste 1.— Sample of Nonferrous-Metal Mines and Mills Covered by Bureau’ s Survey 
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1 For States included in the various regions, see footnotes to tables 6, 7, and 8. 
? Includes 3 open-cut mines. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LABOR FORCE 


The labor force for the mining and milling of nonferrous metals is 
composed exclusively of males. The plants are found mainly in 
small communities, and draw a substantial proportion of their 
workers from agriculture. At present considerable numbers are also 
recruited from the service industries and from marginal manufacturing 
establishments. 

Mining generally involves hard labor and unpleasant conditions of 
work. It requires much knowledge and skill of the miner, and less 
skill but more industry on the part of the mucker. Considerable 
knowledge is also required to perform a number of other operations, 
such as the care and operation of hoisting equipment, and provisions 
for safety, drainage, and ventilation. In addition, maintenance of 
transportation facilities, tools, and machines requires experience and 
skill. Most of the mines visited by the Bureau’s representatives re- 
ported anticipated or actual shortages of skilled miners and muckers. 
Upgrading of muckers and of miners’ helpers to miners was one 
method resorted to by operators to cope with this situation. New 
employees hired were taken on mainly as miners’ helpers and muckers. 

The working force consists mainly of white workers, but substantia! 

roportions of Mexican labor are found in the Southwest. Some 

egroes are also employed in various regions, but their number is 
comparatively insignificant. The proportions of the different types of 
hermes in the mines and mills studied by the Bureau are indicated 
in table 2. 
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Taste 2.—Composition of Labor Force in Nonferrous-Metal Mining and Milling, 
August 1941 
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| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
EXTENT OF UNIONIZATION 


Unionization was found to be relatively extensive in the Western 
States, whereas in the Tri-State District few workers were found in 
unions. Information obtained on extent of unionization indicates 
that in the nonferrous-metal mining industry as a whole somewhat 
less than half of the workers belong to unions. The majority of 
these are members of the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, a C. I. O. affiliate, which is the principal union in 
the metal-mining field. A small proportion of the workers belong to 
A. F. of L. unions. 

Forty-four precent of the workers in the nonferrous mines and 
mills included in the Bureau’s survey were covered under union agree- 
ments. Table 3 presents the percentages covered by agreements in 
the various regions. 


Table 3.—Unionization in Nonferrous-Metal Mines and Mills, August 1941 





. . . | Workers in non- 
Workers in union union mines or 


All workers - . 
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Number | Percent | Number Number | Percent 





26, 205 100.0} 11, 528 ' 14, 677 | 56. 
19, 599 . 9, 739 9, 860 50. 
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3, 811 . 3, 533 92.7 
1, 555 , 763 L 792 
1, 240 748 . 492 




















! For States included in the various regions, see footnote to table 6. 
METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Three methods of wage payment are prevalent in the industry: 
Time rates, piece rates, and base rates plus bonus. The character- 
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istic time rate in the metal-mining industry is the day rate. Paymey, 
by the day has been the traditional mode in metal mining and stjj 
remains so despite the fact that the operation of Federal wag, an’ 
hour regulations has made it necessary to calculate hourly earnings 

Piece workers are considered to include those employees why, 
receive payment on the basis of some unit of output and whos 
earnings vary in direct proportion with the number of units produced 
The unit may be the ton, the can, or some other measure, depending 
upon the specific work involved. Frequently, only certain em} oy. 
ees, such as miners, muckers, and can hookers, are paid at piece ratés 

Variants of the bonus method of wage pa ment are to be found ir 
the mining of nonferrous metals. Frequently, the bonuses are caley- 
lated for the output of groups of workers, including drilling-machin, 
operators, muckers, timbermen, and others, on a so-called “contract” 
basis. In such instances, one worker heads the group and acts as th, 
“contractor.”’ Each member of the group is guaranteed a minimum 
daily rate and the total earnings of the group are divided between th, 
participants on some previously determined basis. The group may 
work on a piece-rate basis, and frequently may receive an additional 
bonus for production in excess of a set standard or “score.”’ Nomi- 
nally, the contract workers assume certain responsibilities and share 
certain benefits of an independent entrepreneur; they are charged fo; 
the use of the stope, powder, fuses, caps, and machinery provided by 
the management. In calculating the bonus earnings these charges, as 
well as the guaranteed daily rates, are deducted from the gross earn- 
ings. Actually, however, these various arrangements are little more 
than formalities. The worker enters into them as a condition of em- 
ployment and has little say in the determination of the standards of 
output, the various charges made by management, or the conditions 
of work. His major concern is that his total earnings, whatever the 
arrangement, approximate the daily rates prevalent for comparab) 
work. 

Although it is common practice in these contractual arrangements 
to provide somewhat higher earnings than for comparable work on a 
daily rate basis, especially when development work is involved, upper 
limits are frequently set to the total amount that each worker may 
earn. In some cases, earnings in excess of a given amount are shared 
by the workers and the management on a predetermined percentag 
basis up to an absolute limit, above which all earnings are retained by 
the firm. 

Although the objective of all such methods is to provide an incentive 
for diligence and hard work, they do not always lead to the most 
efficient methods of production, since in many instances the organiza- 
tion of the work is left to the contracting group, which is not in a 
position to attain the efficiency resulting from a high degree of divisio! 
of labor. However, where development work is involved, in order to 
make the stope ready for extraction, the efficiency of workers under 
these contractual arrangements appears to be relatively high. Ear 
ings in such cases are considerably higher than on regular stoping. 

In general, bonus workers encountered in the Bureau’s survey wer 
classified as such when they were employed on a piece rate which did 
not vary directly with the number of units produced, either becaus 
of a guaranteed minimum wage or because of an upper limit to to' 
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armngs. Workers were also classified as bonus workers when they 
had a time rate and a set standard of output, with additional earnings 
for output above the set standard. 

Of the 20,671 workers in nonferrous-metal mining covered by the 
Rureau’s survey, 81.1 percent were paid at straight time rates (table 4). 
The remaining workers were paid on a basis more or less closely related 
‘9 output; they were fairly evenly divided between those who received 
bonuses (9.4 percent) and those who were paid by the piece (9.5 per- 
cent). The proportions of time, piece, and bonus workers in copper 
mining paralleled closely those in nonferrous-metal mining as a whole. 
The proportion of piece and bonus workers combined (20.7 percent) 
in lead and zine mining was slightly in excess of the corresponding 
proportion in copper mining. 

In contrast with nonferrous-metal mining, almost all workers 
98.6 percent) in nonferrous-metal milling covered by the survey were 
paid on @ time basis. Only 0.6 and 0.8 percent of the workers in 
nonferrous-metal milling were piece and bonus workers, respectively. 
In copper milling, almost all workers (99.7 percent) were paid time 
rates. Similarly, 97.6 percent of the wage earners in lead and zine 
milling were time workers. 


[ABLE 1.—Distribution of Workers in Nonferrous-Metal Mines and Mills, by Method 
of Wage Payment and Branch, August 194] 





All workers Time workers Piece workers | Bonus workers 


Branch 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


Mining, total = * a 20, 671 100.0 | 16, 766 81.1 1, 956 
Copper =a. > 10, 083 100. 0 8, 171 81.0 959 
Lead and zinc_-_. : 9, 232 100. 0 7, 312 79.3 
= : " : 444 100.0 444 100. 0 
Other —_ 912 100. 0 839 92.0 


Milling, total aR Poe 5, 534 100. 0 5, 460 98. 6 
ae hese , 275 100.0 | 2,269 99.7 
Lead and zinc a ecie , 833 100. 0 , 765 97.6 1 
/ x Kad 426 100. 0 426 100. 0 





“SLIDING SCALE” OF WAGES 


It is conventional practice in metal mining to adjust the earnings 
of workers in accordance with the movements of market prices of 
specific metals. This method has been developed by employers over 
a long period of time, has generally been accepted by the unions, and 
is widely prevalent in negotiated wage agreements. The sliding scale 
provides a rough means of adjusting wages to the various phases of 
the business cycle. The automatic adjustment of production costs in 
response to changing metal prices tends to stabilize company earnings 
and may contribute somewhat toward regularity of employment. 
In view of the wide divergence between the movements of metal 
prices and those in the cost of living, however, it is apparent that the 
sliding scale falls short of assuring a stable “real’’ income for the 
worker. 


461687—42——_9 
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MEASUREMENT OF WORKING TIME 


Practices with respect to recording time worked vary consi erably 
in this industry. The vast majority of the mines have “cola; ;, 
collar’ arrangements, under which the working day typically begins 
at the time the miner enters the gate and ends when he is broyoh, 
up to the surface from the individual working face. There is a 
siderable variation in the interpretation of phrase ‘‘collar to collgy » 
however. Some mines count only the trip to the mine as time worked 
while others count trips both ways. Some mines calculate tin, 
worked from the moment the miner enters the mine site, where; 
others begin at the mine shaft. The trips from collar to workin: 
face consume anywhere from 5 to 30 minutes one way. There gy, 
some mines, however, which consider as time worked only the actya) 
time spent at the working face. Because of these variations in DI 
tice it was necessary for purposes of the Bureau’s survey to adop 
uniform procedure, and the typical “collar to collar” basis of : 
ing time, mentioned above, was adopted. In mines where no “ “colle 
to collar” practice prevailed, the time consumed in traveling from the 
surface to the working face and back was added to the total how 
recorded. 

It is customary practice in the mining industry to schedule 1 
ular lunch period. In such instances the miners are reported to ‘ 
on the job.” Some mines, however, do provide for a regular 
period during which all work ceases and the workers are not ‘‘s 
to call.” In all cases where workers were reported to be eating on 
the job, the hours reported were considered as time worked and : 
deductions were made for time spent at lunch. 


Hourly Earnings 


In the 160 nonferrous-metal mines and mills covered by the survey 
hourly earnings, excluding overtime, averaged 74.5 cents. Well 01 
half (55.7 percent) of the workers earned 65.0 but under 85 
cents per hour- (table 5 and chart). Average hourly earnings i1 
lead and zinc mines and mills were 76.6 cents, with 61.8 percent of 
the workers earning 67.5 but under 87.5 cents per hour. Work- 
ers in copper mines and mills earned an average of 72.8 cents per hou 
In this branch of nonferrous-metal extraction there was a concent: 
tion of 51.3 percent of the workers who earned 65.0 but under S85. 
cents per hour. Average hourly earnings in mercury mines amounte 
to 61.2 cents, with 53.6 percent of the workers earning 55.0 but unde 
75.0 cents per hour; another 13.2 percent earned under 40.0 cen 
per hour. In other nonferrous mines and mills (including manganes 
molybdenum, and tungsten), average hourly earnings were 77.4 cents 
somewhat in excess of those in the nonferrous branches mentioned 
earlier; 62.9 percent of these workers earned 70.0 but under | 
cents per hour. 
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TaBLe 5.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Branches of Nonferrous-Metal \{jp;, 
and Milling, by Average Hourly Earnings (Excluding Overtime), August 194) 
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? Total of mines and mills, not of establishments. with t 


When payment for overtime at penalty rates was included, averag 

hourly earnings for all nonferrous mines and mills were increased |y 
3.7 cents. The corresponding increases in the different branches o| ( 
nonferrous mining =e milling amounted to 2.3 cents in lead and min 
zinc, 4.7 cents in copper, 5.5 cents in mercury, and 6.1 cents in othe ing 
mines and mills. Where the contrary is not specifically designated low 
all hourly earnings discussed in the present article exclude penalty not 
overtime payments. In general, workers in mines earned slightl\ ore: 
more than those in mills, the respective averages being 75.5 cents and wes 
71.3 cents. Wo! 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES mu 
thi 
a | 
at 
me 


Average hourly earnings in the 160 nonferrous-metal mines and 
mills covered by the survey ranged from a low of 47.9 cents in Michigai 
to 77.2 cents in the West (table 6). Earnings in the Tri-State District 
averaged 71.4 cents and those in the East 76.3 cents. Over half 
(52.8 percent) of the 19,599 workers in nonferrous mines and _ mills 
in the West earned 65.0 but under 85.0 cents per hour. Sixty-two 
percent of the workers in the Tri-State District earned 55.0 but unde! 
75.0 cents per hour. Over one-quarter (25.2 percent) of the 1,555 
workers in Michigan earned less than 40.0 cents per hour and 
additional 64.3 percent earned under 60.0 cents. More than two- 
fifths (44.5 percent) of the workers in the East earned 65.0 but under 
85.0 cents per hour. 
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rapte 6.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Nonferrous-Metal Mines and Mills, 
by Average Hourly Earnings (Excluding Overtime) and by Region, August 1941 
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West includes Nevada, Washington, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
\rkansas, Oregon, Texas, and Utah; copper mines and mills in North Carolina and Tennessee are included 
with the Western States in order to avoid disclosure of individual operations. Tri-State District includes 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. East includes New Jersey, New York, and parts of Tennessee. 


EARNINGS BY TYPE OF PRODUCT 


Copper mines and mills —Average hourly earnings in western copper 
mines and mills amounted to 76.4 cents, as compared with a correspond- 
ing figure of 47.9 cents in Michigan (table 7). In connection with the 
low wage levels prevailing in Michigan copper mines, it is of interest to 
note that Michigan copper is derived from vein and replacement 
ores, Whereas low-grade disseminated ore bodies are characteristic of 
western sources. Many of the operations in Michigan have been 
worked for years and, with the copper prices prevailing throughout 
much of 1941, were probably submarginal. Partly in recognition of 
this fact, the Office of Price Administration has recently established 
a price differential which permits the sale of some Michigan copper 
at 17 cents per pound, as compared with a basic limit of 12 cents for 
most of the copper from other areas. 

Almost three-fifths (58.2 percent) of the workers in copper mines 
and mills in the West earned 65.0 but under 85.0 cents per hour. In 
Michigan, 89.5 percent of the workers earned less than 60.0 cents per 
hour, and 25.2 percent earned under 40.0 cents per hour. 
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Tas_e 7.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Copper Mines and Mills, by 
Hourly Earnings (Excluding Overtime) and hy Region,} August 194] 
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| Northwest region includes Nevada, Washington, and Montana. Southwest region includes 
and New Mexico; Tennessee and North Carolina included to avoid disclosure of information for i: 
plants. 


? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


In the two constituent segments of the West, average hourly | 
ings in copper mining were 83.5 cents (Northwest) and 73.1 ce min: 
(Southwest). The corresponding figures for copper milling wer inve 
83.2 cents and 66.1 cents, respectively. These figures are consistent shaf 
with other data appearing in this article which indicate that waz fron 
in the Northwest are higher than in any other area of importance in or ¢ 
the indust the 

Lead od zine mines and mills.—In western lead and zine mining of d 
and milling, average straight-time hourly earnings were 79.6 cer pay 
(table 8). Over three-quarters (78.4 percent) of the wage earme! task 
in this region received 67.5 but under 87.5 cents per hour. vag 

In lead and zinc mining, average hourly earnings ranged from a |0¥ alsc 
of 72.4 cents in the Tri-State District to a high of 81.2 cents in th is 
West. In milling, average hourly earnings ranged from 68.2 cents 11 safe 
the Tri-State District to 73.2 cents in the East and 74.7 cents rep 
the West. per 
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[ABLE 3. —Percentage Distribution of Workers in Lead and Zine Mines and Mills, 
by ‘verage Hourly Earnings (Excluding Overtime) and by Region,’ August 1941 
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| West includes Idaho, Montana, Washington, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utal h. Tri-State 
includes Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas. East includes New Jersey, New York, and Tennessee 
1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


EARNINGS BY OCCUPATION 


There are two distinct occupational patterns in nonferrous-metal 
mining, each of which is determined by the nature of the processes 
involved. The primary operations consist of preparation of the stopes, 
shafts, haulageways, cross-cuts, chutes, and hoists; extraction of the ore 
from the stopes by drilling and blasting; loading the ore into cars, cans, 
or chutes; transportation of the ore to main hoists; and hoisting of 
the ore to the surface. Depending upon the size of the mine, the degree 
of division of labor, and such management practices as method of wage 
payment, each of these operations may be performed as a specialized 
task or in combination with others. Thus, miners are primarily en- 
gaged in drilling and blasting in some mines, while in others they may 
also do mucking and timbering. In addition to these operations there 
is a whole series of auxiliary operations relating to ventilation and 
safety, maintenance of equipment and tools, and the installation and 
repair of drainage. Also associated with mines are such professional 
persons as assayers, chemists, and engineers. 
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Mills are highly mechanized establishments geared to handling large ” 
bodies of ore. Most of the handling operations which involve hauliy 
ore into the mill and interprocesses transportation are done by convey. 
ors and chutes. The processes of crushing, grinding, screening. ig. 
separating, flotation, filtering, and drying are all machine Operations 
performed by machine operators and helpers. Highly skilled te ae 
cians are in charge of the milling process as a whole. Standard samp. 
ling tests are performed by unskilled or semiskilled employees under the 
guidance of technicians. Since the processes involved in milling eo). 
stitute for the most part distinct and separate mechanical operations 
the division of labor in the mills is more highly developed than in th, 
mines, and specialized occupations generally prevail. 

Copper mines.—Of 10,083 workers employed in all copper mines 
surveyed (see table 9) almost one-quarter (24.1 percent) were dri "3 
machine operators. The large proportion of men employed at th 
working face of the mine, using pneumatic or electric drills, is char. 
acteristic of the high degree of division of labor prevalent in the 
extraction processes in copper mines. Drilling-machine operators are 
relatively highly paid. In the Northwest they earned an averag 
of 94.8 cents per hour; in the Southwest they averaged 83.9 cents per 
hour; in Michigan they earned 54.9 cents per hour. Regional com 
parisons of average weekly earnings for drilling-machine operators, as 
well as other occupations, must necessarily be modified by differences 
in weekly hours. 


TaBLe 9.—Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings ; 
Workers in Copper Mines, by Occupation |! and by Region, August 1941 
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TABLE 9. —Straight- Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings of 
Workers in Copper Mines, by Occupation’ and by Region, fugust 1941—Continued 





 «—~ 


Northwest Southwest Michigan 
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fechanicS ..-.----------- : . 87 . 6|$46. 52 $0. 808 6/$42. 91 15\$0. 443) 47. 4)$22.5 
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Helpers . 75 8. £ . 4: ‘ . 663 } 33. : 
Powdermen (blasting) -__- a 6 92} .726 5.2) 35. 
ower and transportation 
pte I djnens« 39) . 88 . 2) 37. 96 775 7.9) 40.: 
Powerhouse operators’ 
es . 79% . 39. 6 2 . 681 
Pumpmen ---.-.- = 2; . 82: 5. 3) 39. 29; .§72 
Rerairmen, 
EE EE 31. 7 2 
Rousta bouts. ........-. ; 32) .75 32.2) 25. 2) . 564 
Samplers, ore. leacaea K : 5. . 79 (2) 
Shovel operators. . 058 2. 1: f 031 
Storekeepers (pow der) __. : . 76 .8| 32. 3: 5| .726 
Technicians and super- 
visory workers......._.- 5} .87 5. a 35) 1.050 
. 4) § 52} . 834 
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Trammers - ‘ = = dite “ 75 610 
Truck and tractor oper- 

ators.....-- . . 82 2. . 764 
Watchmen. dies ' . 658 4) W®. 56 614 





Note inclusion of clerical workers, office. 
: Too few workers to show average. 


Muckers, constituting a large unskilled occupational group in copper 
mining, earned an average of 72.4 cents per hour in the Northwest. 
In the Southwest they earned 68.0 cents per hour, and the corre- 
sponding figure in Michigan was 46.9 cents per hour. 

Motormen earned an average of 76.8 cents in the Northwest, 
80.6 cents in the Southwest, and 50.3 cents in Michigan. 

Working foremen and their assistants received average hourly 
earnings of 95.6 cents in the Northwest, 84.0 cents in fhe Southwest, 
and 60.2 cents in Michigan. 

Copper mills.—General helpers in the copper mills of the North- 
west earned an average of 75.2 cents per hour (table 10). In the 
Southwest, where the majority of workers in this occupational classi- 
fication were employed, average hourly earnings for the occupation 
were 54.9 cents. Flotation operators in the Northwest earned an 
hourly average of 81.3 cents, and in the Southwest, 70.0 cents. 
Ball-mill operators in northwestern copper mills earned an average 
of 80.2 cents per hour; in the Southwest, corresponding earnings were 
65.9 cents. 
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Taste 10.—Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Week. 7, Hours, and Weekly Earning, 
of Workers in Copper Mills, by Occupation ' and by Region,? August 1941 
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1 Note inclusion of clerical workers. 
2 Michigan not shown in order to avoid disclosure of information for individual plants. 


Lead and zine mines.—Of 9,232 workers in lead and zinc mines 
covered by the survey, almost one-quarter (23.6 percent), as in copper 
mining, were drilling-machine operators (table 11). In the West, 
they earned 85.3 cents per hour; in the Tri-State District, 84.4 cents; 
and in the East, 92.1 cents. 

Muckers in lead and zinc mines earned an hourly average of 74. 
cents in the West, 66.5 cents in the Tri-State District, and 65.1 cents 
in the East. Trammers in the same regions earned 75.8 cents, 63.0 
cents, and 68.8 cents per hour, respectively. 

Timbermen in lead and zinc mines earned an hourly average of §1.8 
cents in the West and 83.6 cents in the East. 

Average hourly earnings for common labor in lead and zinc mines 
ranged from 57.5 cents in the East to 61.3 cents in the Tri-State 
District and 70.3 cents in the West. 
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Taste 11.—Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings 
of Workers in Lead and Zinc Mines, by Occupation! and by Region, August 1941 
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Lead and zine mills.—Ball-mill operators in lead and zinc mills 
covered by the survey earned an average of 69.4 cents per hour in 
the West, 72.9 cents in the Tri-State District, and 70.1 cents in the 
East (table 12). Average hourly earnings for crusher operators ranged 
from 63.1 cents in the Tri-State District to 71.5 cents in the West. 

Ore handlers in western mills earned an average of 68.1 cents per 
hour; in eastern mills, 63.5 cents; and in the Tri-State District, 59.2 
cents. General mill helpers received average hourly earnings of 60.2 
cents in the East, 61.8 cents in the Tri-State District, and 69.3 cents 
in the West. 
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TaBLe 12.—Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Fa Nings 
of Workers in Lead and Zine Milling, by Occupation! and by Region, August 194) 





West Tri-State District 


A ver- 
Aver- . . Aver- 
Occupation Num-! age Aver- Pim och Num-| age hong 
ber of hour- oak week-| Der of hour-| . cek- 
work- : work-| ly 


: ly ly ly 
ers | earn- : ~ ers | earn- . 
- Ss . . hours 
| ings hours — ings ur 


All occupations. , 55|$0. 747) 44. 0/$34.61| — 957)$0. 682) 42. 91 $30. 54 


Ball-mill operators 2} .694) 43. 32. 729| 43.4 
Carpenters 35} .851) 44.£ 
Clerical workers: 
Office y,! .857| 41.6) 36. 2 ¢ .676, 39.¢ 
Plant : . 023} 40. 2. 05) . 733) 42.5 

Crusher operators 2} .715| 42.8) 31.88) . 6 44 
Electricians. __- 2} .855) 39.0) 35.18) 5. 45. ! 
Flotation operators. 26, .774| 43.8) 35. . 6 43. 
Foremen and _ assistant 

foremen, working_--- 8} .889) 45.5) 42.61] 27| .860) 49.6 
General mill helpers 232; .693) 41.7) 30. 06) . 6 42. § 
Jig operators _____- . 703 3. 0| 34. 44) : 42. 6 
Laborers, mill sa . 650 7.1) 33.00 7| (2 (2) | 
Maintenance helpers, not 

elsewhere classified ____- .. .1| 37.04 29| .671| 46.5: 
Maintenance laborers _- . 686 .8| 29.88 2| .633| 39.:; 
Maintenance workers, not 

elsewhere classified______| 9} .877 5.8} 43.17 .773) 43. 
0 Ee SS | .805) 465. 7 86| .763| 41.5 
Miscellaneous workers, | 

not elsewhere classified . 726 2. 5| 34. 71 .627' 42. 
Oilers, machinery____- . 709 _7| 33. 2 ) | (@) 
Ore handlers... ___- . 681 5. 4) 32. 6 92} .592) 44.; 
Plant-protection and cus- 

todial workers ; .722| 43.1) 32. 6 22} .55 41. 
Power and erReR IRE 

workers. 
Samplers. 
Truck drivers 21 


Q- 
od 





! Note inclusion of clerical workers, office. 
? Too few workers to show averages. 


Mercury mining.—Average hourly earnings for the 444 mercury-min 
workers covered by the survey were 61.2 cents (table 13). By occu- 
pation, average hourly earnings ranged from 43.5 cents for 11 inside 
cagers to 77.4 cents for 10 mechanics. 


TaBLeE 13.—Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings 
of Workers in Mercury Mines, by Occupation, August 1941 





Average Average 
hourly weekly 
earnings hours 


| 


| Number of 
workers | 


Occupation 


All occupations. _-- 1 $0. 612 
Cagers, inside . 435 
Drilling-machine operators 9! . 695 
Foremen, working j : . 685 
Hoistmen , . 557 
Maintenance workers, not elsewhere classified 5 . 659 
Mechanics . 774 
Miscellaneous workers, not elsewhere classified 26 . 590 

, ; : ; . 526 
Roustabouts_ ade 2 511 
Shovel operators - - 2 731 
Timbermen . 665 | 
ede FREER Eee eae , . 636 | 
Truck and tractor operators. ___- , : 8 . 675 





1 Average without overtime punitive earnings; with such earnings, the average would have been $ 
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Other mining and milling.—The 912 workers in other nonferrous- 
metal mines earned an average of 78.2 cents per hour (table 14). The 
occupational range in earnings extended from 64.7 cents for 10 clean-up 
men to 89.9 cents for 31 working foremen and their assistants. Drill- 
ing-machine operators, numbering 152, earned an average of 85.3 
cents per hour. Hand miners (121), a general classification compre- 
hending a number of related skills, earned an average of 76.2 cents 
per hour. 


Taste 14.—Straight-Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings 
of Workers in Other! Nonferrous-Metal Mining, by Occupation, August 1941 


—— 





P Number Average Average A total 
Occupation of hourly weekly = é 
workers earnings hours vey 

earnings 


\]] occupations = , 2 $0. 782 5. $38. 01 


Blacksmiths - - - . 784 
Clean-up men _---- é . 647 t g 
Drilling-machine operators ; Y 52 . 853 ' 2. 34 
Helpers - - - 721 35. 75 
Foremen and assistants, working 7 , . 899 ‘ 5. 88 
Hoistmen, surface and underground... . 731 7 37. 58 
Loading-machine operators. __- 53 876 3. 88 
Maintenance workers, not elsewhere classified . 868 5.6 3. 26 
Mechanics - - -- ae : 5 . 794 6 . 68 
Miners, hand : 7? 6 33. 86 
Miscellaneous workers : . 766 3. 5 38. 49 
Motormen - - - . .< , 
Motormen’s helpers. } : 7 ¢ 36. 26 
Pumpmen, surface and underground . 809 | 7.4 2. 57 
Roustabouts - - a ‘ : 5f ; 35. 86 
Timbermen : 5¢ «aaa 7. 39. 19 


25 





Manganese, molybdenum, and tungsten. 
1 Average without punitive overtime earnings; with such earnings, the average would have been $0.843. 


Average straight-time hourly earnings for workers in other non- 
ferrous-metal mulling were 75.7 cents (table 15). The occupational 
range in average hourly earnings extended from 61.6 cents for swing- 
men to 90.5 cents for working foremen and their assistants. 


Taste 15. —Straight- Time Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings 
for Workers in Other ! Nonferrous-Metal Milling, by Occupation?, August 1941 





Number Average Average A —- 
Occupation of hourly weekly 


Pim : weekly 
workers earnings hours earnings 


All occupations - sith init wth ada 26 3 * 6. 757 


w 


| 





All-around mill-machinery sheen eat fe y 26 . 657 
Ball-mill operators - - ; ee eee 26 . 827 
Clerical workers. _.____- Bel" : 10 . 866 
Crusher operators______- Ee 2 eae 24 . 729 
Flotation operators____- a ae ; ll . 840 
Foremen and assistants, working _ sien . a 24 . 905 
General helpers, mill____- : 101 .719 
Maintenance workers, not elsewhere classified _- o 32 . 810 
Mechanics. ___- wee 53 . 813 
Miscellaneous workers, not elsewhere classified 30 . 763 | 
Ore handlers ____- A oh ae ee 49 | . 699 | 
Samplers______- a ee 13 . 735 
Swingmen , i. 15 . 616 
Table men ; 12 . 741 


@Bno won © 


owS 





' Manganese, molybdenum, and tungsten. 
? Note inclusion of clerical workers. ; ioe, 
+ Average straight-time hourly earn. ngs; including payment for overtime, the average is raised to $0.819. 
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Weekly Hours and Earnings 


Although a standard workweek of 40 hours is generally recognize, the ‘ 
in the mining and milling of nonferrous metals, actual — in the from 
late summer of 1941 were considerably longer than this in many Micl 
areas. It has been seen that weekly hours in various parts of {}). work 
copper-mining industry averaged 40.0, 45.3, and 43.1, and that ;, In 
other branches of mining and milling hours above 40 were typical. 

A workweek of exactly 40 hours was the stint of only 36.3 percen; week 
of the wage earners in western nonferrous-metal mines during the The 
period studied (table 16). Another contingent in the West, cop- | 
stituting 25.8 percent of the wage earners in that region, worked 
48 hours. In the Tri-State District, 23.5 percent of those employed 
in nonferrous-metal mines worked 40 hours and an additional] 35. 
percent worked 48 hours. A 48-hour workweek was reported fore! 
47.5 percent of the workers in Michigan mines, with an additional avel 
39.1 percent working 40 hours. Over half (53.3 percent) of the wave for’ 
earners in eastern mines worked 40 hours weekly. A 

Of the wage earners in western nonferrous-metal mills, 57.3 percent a né 
worked 48 hours during the week studied, and another 19.8 percent the 
worked a 40-hour week. In the Tri-State District, 42.9 percent and how: 
27.4 percent worked 40 hours and 48 hours, respectively. Almost thei 
seven-tenths (69.7 percent) of the nonferrous-metal mill workers in Tri- 
Michigan and 59.3 percent in the East worked 40 hours. mac 

Average total weekly earnings in the various branches and regions $22 
of nonferrous-metal mining and milling, as well as for many occupa- of $ 
tional groups, were shown in tables 9-15. in § 
bro 
the 
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TaBLe 16.—Proportionate Regional Distribution of Workers by Weekly Hours Worked, 
in Nonferrous-Metal Mines and Mills, August 1941 
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Average total weekly earnings in copper mines ranged from $22.15 
in Michigan to $34.98 in the Northwest and $35.56 in the Southwest 
(table 9). For drilling-machine operators, the regional differences 
spanned a range from $25.04 in Michigan to $39.74 in the Southwes' 

ithin the group of workers in northwestern copper mines, averaze 
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total weekly earnings varied between a low of $25.11 for roustabouts 
and a high of $50.36 for working foremen and their assistants. In 
the Southwest, the corresponding occupational] differences extended 
from $24.89 for common laborers to $51.12 for shovel operators. In 
Michigan, the occupational range was from $14.33 for miscellaneous 
workers to $29.10 for working foremen and their assistants. 

In northwestern copper mills workers earned an average of $42.13 
weekly (table 10). This average exceeded the amount of the average 
weekly pay envelope for copper-mine workers in the same region. 
The corresponding average of $33.41 for southwestern copper-mill 
workers fell below the average for copper-mine workers im that 
region. In northwestern copper mills, the occupational differences 
in weekly earnings extended from an average of $33.10 for plant- 
protection and custodial workers to an average of $50.47 for working 
foremen. The range in southwestern copper mills was from an 
average Of $27.15 for maintenance laborers to an average of $46.72 
for working foremen. 

Average total weekly earnings in lead and zinc mining varied within 
a narrow regional range; $32.11 in the Tri-State District, $32.23 in 
the East, and $32.27 in the West (table 11). In the West, change- 
house workers earned only $26.14, whereas working foremen and 
their assistants earned $43.80. The occupational range in the 
Tri-State District was from $22.13 for watchmen to $41.02 for loading- 
machine operators. In the East, roustabouts earned an average of 
$22.95 and working foremen and their assistants earned an average 
of $42.51. In contrast with lead and zinc mining, regional differences 
in average total weekly earnings in the lead and zinc mills covered a 
broader range: In the Tri-State District, the average was $30.54; in 
the East, $31.91; and in the West, $34.61 (table 12). 

Workers in mercury mines averaged $31.63 per week (table 13), while 
workers in other mines and mills earned $38.01 and $38.79, respectively 
(tables 14 and 15). 

erooooes 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending March 15, 1942, as shown 
by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
establishments which supply employment data to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry and furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 
wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. 
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Tits 


Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufac a and Nonmanufacturing Establishm, 
During Month Ending March 15, 1942! 





| Establishments Employees 


Group and industry — —_ | Total Num- 
ber (|porting| number | nl 
| cover-| in- | covered increase 
ed | creases | _ 


All manufacturing 34,587 | 814 | 8,107,060 | 204, 525 
Durable goods 13, 134 | 398 | 4,632,170} 119, 900 
Nondurable goods EK 21,453 | 416 | 3. 474,890 | 84. 625 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machin- 
ery 2, 666 1, 177, 910 24, 187 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills ‘ 572, O87 8, 454 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 38 ‘ 18, 938 343 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) 
and edge tools 
Forgings, iron and steel__- 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
fittings 
Stoves 
Structural and ornamental metalwork 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 
and saws) 
Screw machine products 


| 
18, 023 339 
24, 623 651 
25, 865 624 
47, 823 995 


47, 980 3, 516 
35, 089 2, 080 
37, 547 959 
32, 672 , 930 


bo 
nw WW Som w 





20, 808 760 
27, 132 599 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 
Agricultural implements (including tractors) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools. 

Radios and phonographs 

Textile machinery and parts_- 
Machine-tool accessories 

Pumps. - 

Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus 


—" 
Ww ~I 
oocw 


365, 932 55, 959 
69, 919 4, 923 
(’) 12, 960 
(2) 2, 040 

443, 290 16, 679 
(2) 7, 820 
58, 478 2, 529 
26, 092 076 
(2) 395 
35, 969 5, 388 
30, 318 599 


naw~aMH0e® 


Transportation equipment... 
Aircraft 
Automobiles 
Shipbuilding - - 


_ 


oan ow 


195, 643 
(2) 

292, 093 
(2) 


Nonferrous metals and their products ez : 294, 120 
Brass, bronze, and copper dan secances i 36 (2) 
Lighting equipment__- . : 13, 598 
Sheet-metal work ; 8, 759 
Nonferrous metals and products, not elsewhere 

classified _ - - - : 23, 962 


Lumber and allied products , 4 : 365, 699 
Furniture __- - . 116, 483 
Lumber: 

Millwork ——. ne Sees , PY 37, 595 
Sawmills - -_- : ' 139, 494 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar____- 15, 249 
Lumber and allied products, not elsewhere classified ; 21, 430 


Stone, clay, and glass products. - - 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 
Asbestos produc ts : 
Concrete products... .- 

Lime 


232, 866 
45, 367 
33, 960 
10, 865 

2, 532 
6, 420 





on 0 me wm 00 S 





Textiles and their —- iw 1, 445, 101 
Fabrics__..__- , Oe ‘ sa 1, 033, 591 
Cotton goods. Re I: TF 829 | 462, 284 
Cotton smallwares we eid 5 16, OR5 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ___ a> 61, 062 | 
Hosiery. Fi TRE Se. i 109, 673 
Silk and ray on goods ’ és 5 ot 645 
Woolen and worsted goods_____- ae ae 7 52, 738 
Cordage and twine. ____. ee ne 033 
Wearing apparel rer t , 406 411, 510 
Clothing, men’s. _- : RA Ye : 163, 160 
Clothing, women’s CES Se , 206 : 99, 008 
Textiles, not elsewhere classified.___. Rint 48, 320 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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W age-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanu facturing Establishments 
During Month Ending March 15, 1942 '\—Continued 





Establishments Employees Average 

ee: percent 

i of change 
Group and industry Total | Num- N in wage 
num- | berre-| Total ‘um- | rates of 
ber porting| number ber re- employees 

| cover- in- covered CRVENS having 

| ed creases INCTCASES | increases 
r and its manufactures 1, 089 a 258, 166 
Boots and shoes 505 181, 308 
Leather bard . 176 39, 976 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 122 10, 655 
Leather, not elsewhere classified : 140 ‘ 8, 774 


j and kindred products .-| 5, 298 | 473, 549 
Baking -- -~--- 1, 044 83. 377 
Beverages heen ‘ 610 : 42 019 
Butter__..-- ones ‘ne | 318 . 5, OR7 
Canning and preserving-_-_-- | 1,069 | 25 63, 097 
Confectionery os wie aS 273 39, 280 
{See , ~ 340 ( 15, 641 
Slaughtering and meat packing | 333 ! 311 
Condensed and evaporated milk : 112 | , 644 
Food, not elsewhere classified 39, 372 
bacco manufactures ‘ 220 | 5 | , 234 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff ‘ : 836 | 


sper and printing. 135 | gS | O85 
Boxes, paper 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified 
Lithographing cel 


hemical, petroleum, and coal products 
Chemicals. __- 262 
Fertilizers _- 3 337 
Paints and varnishes : 509 
Soap _anaie . 91 
Compressed and liquefied gases 78 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 240 | 


Rubber products --_- --- ngewe 276 
Rubber goods, other __- heated sian 222 
Miscellaneous eer = ae s ieaiaciad , 034 
Instruments—professional, scientific, and commer- | 
Re: <- 79 
Miscellaneous industries, not elsewhere classified 644 | 66, 529 


All nonmanufacturing (except building construction) 360 33, 053, 200 

Metalliferous mining ; : 3 450 35 3 83, 800 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining iva: , 110 ‘ 3 39, 300 
Public utilities: 

Electric light and power __- ..| 3 2,700 3 240, 300 

Street railways and busses__- Se —_ 3 340 & 3 133, 000 851 
Trade: 

Wholesale - lnc arse 3 3 348, 600 , 078 

Retail - saeaneinaane a 3 50, 800 21 (31,018, 600 711 
Hotels (year-round) ~~ ; : : ..| 31,900 } 3 144, 600 152 
Laundries . ; . hae ...-| 31, 270 7 3 83, 000 555 
Dyeing and cleaning _____- . are ey See ; 3840 f 317, 500 36 
Insurance __ E 3 2, 890 : $ 135, 000 109 





Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individual es- 
tablishments. They are, however, included where practicable in “all manufacturing,” and in the various 
ndustry groups. No decreases reported. 

* Included in group totals but not available for publication separately. 
* Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. 


461687—42 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS OF REDCAPS 


REDCAPS in railroad terminals passed from a nonemployee 
employee status, receiving wages instead of tips, with the enact mer; 
and operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. In a study 
made by the Wage and Hour Division of the United States Depayi. 
ment of Labor it is stated that other significant aspects of the poriog 
1938-41 for redcaps are related to their changed status, that js th, 
development of collective bargaining, the coverage of redeaps under 
social legislation, changing technological developments, and ch 
in railroad-passenger relationships regarding the furnishing of re. 
service. The number of redcaps employed decreased 5 percent from 
June 1938 to June 1941, or from 4,486 to 4,264, but the analysis shows 
that, on the whole, those employed were receiving substantially hiche, 
total hourly earnings in ‘1941 than in 1938. The change from a “‘{re, 
tipping” to a salary basis was not solely responsible for the rise: the 
increase in travel also contributed. However, the report under re- 
view concludes that earnings rose primarily because of minimum-wave 


requirements, the rationalization of the redcap service, and the ip- 


LO an 


riey 
ines 


iCap 
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creased opportunities afforded to those remaining in the service after 
the decline in employment. 
The wage and hour law provided for a minimum wage of 25 cents 


an hour for the first year. Prior to October 1938, about 70 percent 
of the redcaps were working for tips and received no wages. Another 
15 percent received wages amounting to less than 25 cents hourly. 
Fifteen percent of the total had salaries amounting to 25 cents an 
hour or more, and of these one-half were in the far West where salaries 
have always been paid. In all cases tips were calculated as part 
earnings. 

In stations where no wages had been paid in the early part of 193s 
wages were, in general, placed on the accounting and guaranty system 
after the wage and hour law became effective on October 24 of that 
year. Under the accounting and guaranty plan, tips were counted as 
wages, and the difference between the tips and the minimum wage 
required was guaranteed by the railroad. By June 1941 there was 
another change—to the “‘check-and-charge” system, which affected 
75 percent of the total redeap force. <A service charge on a per-bag 
basis was substituted for the tipping system as a means of raising 
revenue from which to pay redcaps the required minimum wage. ' 
the end of the transition redcaps were on the pay roll at minimum 
wages or higher, and tips supplemented salaries to some extent. 

Before the Fair Labor Standards Act became law, no records 0 
hours and earnings of redcaps were kept. For the subsequent period. 
the records under the check-and-charge system of payments are |! 
most accurate. The evidence indicates that average hourly earnings 
before the law was operative were between 26 and 35 cents an h 
and there was no substantial change under the accounting and guar- 
anty plan. In June 1941, redcaps who worked under the check-and- 
charge system averaged 40 cents an hour, exclusive of tips—44 cents for 
those under bonus systems and 37 cents for those on. straight hourly 
rates. On the average, tips amounted to at least 5 cents an hour ove! 
and above wages, bringing average hourly earnings to 45 cents. |1 
stations where redcaps received regular wages plus tips they averaved 
at least 37 cents hourly in wages and 17 cents in tips, or at least 54 
cents hourly. 
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On the whole, weekly wages also rose during the 1938-41 period, 
in spite Of a reduction in working hours, as the increase in hourly 
rates offset the decrease in hours. Average weekly earnings advanced 
more than the cost of living in the period of change from free tipping 
‘o check-and-charge payment. 

The most important deduction from wages was for uniforms. 
Some 236 stations employing 3,427 redcaps required their employees 
to wear uniforms. Of these, 159, employing 1,943 redcaps, required 
the employees to bear the full cost of uniforms. Seventy-three 
stations employing 167 redcaps required only the wearing of caps, 
and 47 of these required employees to buy them. The cost of pur- 
chasing and renewing a uniform was approximately $30 a year— 
roughly 1 or 2 cents an hour if spread over a full working year. Wage 
deductions were made also for relief associations, life, sick, accident, 
and group insurance, credit-union loans, and for the accounts of 
merchandisers. 

Many railroad officials could not estimate the hours worked by 
redcaps before the wage and hour law came into force. Testimony 
indicates that man-hours of employment declined subsequently, but 
there is no basis for estimating the amount. Employment and man- 
hours dropped in the period 1938-41, whereas revenue passengers 
increaséd by 7 percent and revenue-passenger-miles by 34 percent. 
Employment was adverseiy affected as more passengers began to 
carry their own bags and also by the introduction of hand trucks 
and multiple-passenger service systems for carrying luggage. Red- 
caps are not covered by the hours provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, but application of the wage provisions has indirectly affected 
their working time. After the minimum hourly pay became subject 
to regulation, more interest was taken in assigning the redcaps regular 
hours. Between 1938 and 1941, daily hours were generally reduced 
from more than 8 to approximately 8. The 7-day week had been 
general, but union agreements introduced over the last 3 years pro- 
vide for a day off every 1 or every 2 weeks. In stations where records 
were kept, 78.7 percent of the redcaps were working 42 hours or more 
weekly in June 1938, but by 1941 the proportion was reduced to 53.5 
percent. Over the 3 years, the concentration in the group working 
28 to 42 hours per week increased from 16.8 to 45.7 percent. Thus, 
both part time and long hours tended to decline. 


PPPOPOSS 
STAGGERED VACATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1942 


A STAGGERED system of vacations in 1942 for workers in Great 
Britain has been recommended by the Ministry of Labor and National 
Service. The plan as reported in the Manchester Guardian of 
February 26, 1942, calls for granting an annual vacation not to exceed 
| week, with moderate well-planned breaks to keep the national effort 
at the fullest effectiveness. Vacations are to be staggered during 
the period between April and the autumn, in order to maintain a 
smooth flow of production and prevent pressure on transportation 
facilities. ‘The Ministry recommends that travel shall be kept at a 
minimum. 

In addition, the policy adopted is to grant a 1-day break for most 
workers on Easter, Whit, and August Mondays, and corresponding 
holidays in Scotland to meet local arrangements and custom. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND LOST TIME IN GREAT BRIT AIN 


THE problem of maximum production in Great Britain in its relatio, 
to the health and efficiency of the workers has been a special considery. 
tion of the Industrial Health Research Board (formerly the Industria 
Fatigue Research Board), which succeeded the Committee on th, 
Health of Munition Workers established during the war of 1914-)x 
The Board’s first emergency report, published in 1940, summarized t}), 
general conclusions reached by the Health of Munition Workers’ Com. 
mittee and the research work of the period intervening between th, 
two wars, insofar as these related to fatigue, to environmenta! cop. 
ditions—lighting, heating, and ventilation—and to the problems of 
proneness to accident, and absenteeism caused by sickness. A second 
report ' gives the results of an investigation in a number of munition 
factories during the period from the outbreak of the second World 
War until the end of June 1941. The general conclusions reached jy 
the second report are as follows: 


1. The results of this inquiry show that the time lost by factory workers through 
sickness, injury, and absence without permission, when undisturbed by extraneous 
factors, varied with the weekly hours of work It was usually low when the hour 
of work were less than 60 per week, but increased as the hours increased up to 73, 

2. The findings suggest that, over an extended period, the weekly hours of work 
should generally not exceed 60 to 65 for men and 55 to 60 for women. 

3. In all the groups the workers were stimulated to an increased output after 
the collapse of France, and although it was physiologically impossible to maintain 
the maximum level reached, output in nearly every case has since remained above 
the previous level. 

4. The beneficial effects of a reduction in excessive hours of work, together wit! 
the inauguration of staggered holidays, were reflected in an increase in the rate | 
working afterwards. 

5. Labor wastage varied considerably from one factory to another. Some of th 
conditions leading to a high rate were the employment of women unaccustomed t 
factory work or married women whose domestic responsibilities prevented satis- 
factory adjustment to factory life; difficulties of shopping and getting suitabk 
meals, and the problem of transport, were important in this connection. 

6. Women, on the whole, lost more time than men, for reasons such as thos: 
given in the previous section. 

7. In conclusion, when it is remembered that many workers lived far from th 
factories, and had to face air raids when traveling to and from work; that som 
had lost their homes and had to sleep in improvised shelters; and that often the) 
had to wait outside in the cold and rain because of inadequate transport arrange- 
ments; the timekeeping of the factory personnel studied deserves high praise. 


Lost Time 


In addition to the many external factors influencing production in 
wartime, such as fewer orders, machine stoppages, time spent in a.r- 
raid shelters or lost owing to enemy action, the human factor has to 
be taken into consideration. Under the spur of emergency the worker 
may achieve amazing results, but with the best will in the world it is 
impossible to maintain peak production indefinitely. The report 
comments: 


If the work is of such a nature that the machine is merely the instrument of th 


worker, then the human variation in well-being shows clearly; if the human being 
is rather an appendage to the machine, the effects are less striking but still present. 


The majority of processes are mixed. 





1 Great Britain. Industrial Health Research Board. Emergency report No. 2: Hours of Work 
Time, and Labor Wastage. London, 1942. 
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The present study had for its main problem investigation of the time 
lost through sickness, injury, and absence without permission, but 
also included data on hours of work and on output in relation to these 
hours, and a short study on labor wastage. In making the study it 
was found difficult to assess the amount and the causes of lost time, as 
in most factories the records covered only the normal working week of 
47 hours and did not give the absenteeism during overtime hours. In 
some cases all absenteeism was noted, in others less than 1 dav’s 
absence was not recorded, and some recorded only sickness absenteeism 
of more than 3 days. The records were equally indefinite regarding 
the causes of lost time, as while some organizations classified the lost 
time as resulting from sickness, injury, leave, and absence without 
permission, Others did not distinguish between sickness and injury nor 
between absence with and absence without permission. Most of the 
factories covered by the study employed the workers on ordinary day 
and night shifts. In fwo factories employing, respectively, 3,500 
workers (chiefly men),and 5,000 men, the general trend of the curves 
showed that the percentage of time lost because of sickness, injury, and 
absence without leave tended to increase from the outbreak of the 
war to the first part of 1941. The variations within this general trend 
showed an increase in lost time in September and October 1939, follow- 
ing an increase in the working hours after the outbreak of war; in- 
crease Of sickness absenteeism resulting from an influenza epidemic 
which reached its peak in February 1940; increased lost time during 
the emergency period in June and July 1940, following the fall of 
France, when munition factories were working from 70 to 75 hours a 
week; and increased lost time from September 1940 onward when the 
increased frequency and intensity of air raids disrupted home life and 
transportation. The gradual introduction of woman workers, who 
lost more time than men, also helped to swell the total. Records from 
April to June 1941 showed an improvement in the lost time over that 
of the winter months. The following table shows the average amount 
of time lost in 13 factories during the 3 months April to June 1941, 
based on the normal week of 47 hours. 


{verage Time Lost During Normal Workweek of 47 Hours, in 13 British Factories, 
April to June 1941, by Cause 





Percent of normal time lost 


Number | Actual 
Factory of | hours Absence 
workers | worked without 
permis- 
sion 


Sickness | Injury 


Factory A-- 
Factory B__. 
Factory C__ 
Factory D_- 
Factory E___- 
Factory F__. 
Factory G 
Fectory H- 
Factory I 
Factory J 
Factory K_. 
Factory L____- 
Factory M____.- 
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The average time lost in all the factories because of sickness, i,j y;, 
and absence without permission was 7.1 percent, and for absence 
without permission alone, 3.7 percent. It 1s considered that in yiey, 
of the hours of work, transportation difficulties, and the influx . new 
workers not familiar with factory life, the time lost was not excessiyp 
During this period the official working hours were from 60 to 65 pe; 
week for men and from 55 to 60 for women. From informatio; 
secured later it is estimated that if overtime had been include, ¢}, 
totals in the table would have been increased by from 1 to 2 percent. 

A classification was made of causes of sickness absenteeism among 
men in one factory employing an average of 4,650 men in the last 7 
months of 1940 and one employing an average of 2,138 women in the 
— period. The hours of work for men varied from 70% in June to 

% from August to December, and for women from 67 my in June to 
87 ‘in the last 4 months of the year. Respiratory affections wer 
responsible for the greatest amount of lost time, the average number 
of men (per 1,000 workers) absent per week ranging from 7.9 in June t 
16.2 in December, while among women the average ranged from 2 
to 21.4 in the same months. Other principal causes of “absent elsm 
among men were, in the order of their importaace, gastric Section ; 
nervous affections, rheumatism and allied affections, and vario; 


septic conditions such as boils, carbuncles, and ulcers. An ong 


women gastric affections and nervous conditions were responsible 


a high proportion of absences. It was considered that the greater 


proneaess of women to nervous diseases was augmented by waitir 
conditions of employment. 

Absence without permission in almost all the factories was re! 
to the hours of work, increasing with the longer hours. Casual abse: 


teesim was usually much greater on Saturday and Sunday than on 
other days and was lowest on Friday (pay day). This tendency was 


especislly striking during the 7-day week at the height of the 194 
emergency period. 


Hours and Output 


The data on output in relation to the hours worked were base o 
records of a limited number of experienced workers who were regu!a|\ 


employed on the same type of work, and covered the period from the 
end of May 1940 when the hours of work were increased to the end of 
April 1941. In all the groups studied the work tempo was stimulate ) 


by the emergency and the appeal for more production in the latter 
of May 1940. However, the strength of this incentive gradu 
waned, although it is said that there is reason to believe it alw: VS 
remained above the preemergency level and was stimulated by 
successes and depressed by defeats. 

The appeal for more production, coupled with longer working h 
and the extra effort made by the workers, resulted in an imme:iat 
and substantial rise in weekly production, ‘but the additional fatiz 


and strain caused by the long hours of work resulted in a drop in bot! 


the hourly and weekly output. Time lost from sickness, injury, 


absence without permission increased during this period, and the w: rk- 
ers tended to become listless and stale. Serious effects on health 1 


efficiency were avoided, however, by some reduction in hours of \ 
in June and July. The production rate was affected by various fact 
other than the hours of work, such as the reduced efficiency of machi! 
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because Of the greater wear and lack of time for overhaul and repairs 
and the interruptions caused by air-raid warnings in the fall of 1940. 
In spite of the many factors influencing output, which make it difficult 
to draw hard and fast conclusions, it is stated in the report that “the 
long hours in June and July 1940, plus the extra effort made by the 
workers, were usually detrimental to sustained productive effort, while 
the latter results suggest that there is little to gain, and probably more 
to lose, When the weekly hours of work exceed 60 to 65 for men and 
55 to 60 for women. Finally, the higher hourly output observed in 
most groups from June 1940 to March 1941, despite the longer hours 
of work is evidence of the increased effort made by the workers in 
response to the national appeal for more production.’’ 


Labor Wastage 


Labor wastage as represented by workers who leave their employ- 
ment frequently results in an appreciable economic loss. The ratio 
between the number leaving in a given period and the average number 
employed in that period was used to measure the labor wastage in ten 
factories doing fairly different types of work. The period covered 
by the reports was the year ending June 194i, thus including the 
sreater part of the emergency period. 

- The average number who left during the year in the different fac- 


tories varied from 14.7 to 84.2 percent of the average number em- 
ployed. The wastage was relatively high during the last half of 
1940 but decreased in the first quarter of 1941. After the introduc- 
tion of the Essential Work Order in April 1941, which provided that 
no person could leave his employment or be discharged (except for 


serious misconduct) without the permission of the National Serv- 
ice Officer, there was a further decrease in the number leaving 
employment. 

In general the labor wastage during the year ending June 1941 was 
higher for women than for men. Factors contributing to the high 
rate were the rapid expansion of industry, with the employment of 
many workers, especially women, who were unused to factory life; 
employment of married women who found it difficult to combine fac- 
tory work and home duties; the necessity of traveling long distances 
to and from work; the effect of air raids on home life and transporta- 
tion, particularly in the latter half of 1940; lack of suitable facilities 
for meals in some factories; and inadequate supervision of new work- 
ers. The high rate of turn-over was due largely to workers who left 
of their own accord, the number dismissed usually being very small. 
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PPP OOS. 


EFFECT OF MINIMUM WAGE ON ANNUAI 
EARNINGS IN NEW YORK LAUNDRIES 


THE “average” woman worker in the laundry industry in the Stat 
of New York has benefited by the operation of the minimum-wag, 
order in that industry. Her workweek has been more stable, ani 
she has earned more money with which to purchase the necessaries o/ 
life. 

The laundry industry is one of the important woman-employing 
industries in New York, approximately 24,000 women being e mployed 
therein. The present minimum-wage order for the industry was pro- 
mulgated as a directory order on March 14, 1938, and made manda- 
tory on August 22, 1938. This order is especially significant in that 
it provides for a minimum weekly wage. 

Under the order any employer in New York City and Westcheste 
and Nassau Counties (designated zone A) who employs a woman 01 
male minor shall pay at the rate of at least $14 a week, even if such 
employee works only 1 hour during the week. For other cities in “ 
State with a population of over 18,000 inhabitants (zone B), th 
minimum weekly wage was to be $12.80 at first, but was gradu: alk 
to be raised until after December 30, 1939, the rate became $14 
In small communities (zone C) a rate of 30 cents an hour was 
provided. 

In order to determine the effect of the minimum-wage provisions 
on the annual earnings and working time of woman employees i 
laundries, and how the industry had adjusted to the order, the Divi- 
sion of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage of the New York 
Department of Labor made an investigation, in which 417 laundries 
throughout the State were visited. The data herein presented a1 
from the summary report of that survey.’ 

The 417 laundries represented approximately 1 5 percent of thos 
employing women and minors. Annual earnings were obtained fo 
4,782 women for the year ending February 1938, before the order was 
promulgated, and for 5,187 women for the year ending February 1940 
after the order was in operation. The increase in “the number of 
women for whom annual earnings were obtained is an indication that 


in identical establishments more women had work for the entire year 


after the order became operative than before. 
Not only a full year’s employment for more women but also highe: 
annual earnings for them have been brought about by the minimum 


weekly wage in the laundry industry. Annual earnings for the “aver- 


age’? woman worker increased from $726.87 in 1937-38 to $787.42 1 





1 New York. Departmentof Labor. Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. Ind 
Bulletin (New York), February 1942 (p. 62). 
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1939-40, or 8 percent. This is especially significant when it is con- 
sidered that average annual earnings of factory workers decreased 
approximately 2 percent from 1937 to 1939. 

The higher annual earnings were not confined to the lower-paid 
women; all women, even those receiving more than the minimum 
fixed, were benefited. Therefore, the minimum did not become the 
maximum, as may be seen in table 1. 


ante 1.—Percentage Distribution of Annual Earnings of Woman Laundry Workers 
in New York State, Years Ending February 1938 and 1940 





1937-38 1939-40 
(before wage order) (after wage order) 
Annual earnings 

Number of | Percent of Number of | Percent of 

women total women total 
tal reporting 4, 782 100. 0 5, 187 100. 0 
Under $600 635 13.3 211 4.1 
#00 and under $700 1, 260 26.3 503 9.7 
700 and under $750 923 19.3 QOS 19. 2 
3750 and under $800 674 14. 1 1,178 22.7 
300 and under $900 563 11.8 1, 239 23.9 
$900 and under $1,000 330 6.9 456 8.8 
$1,000 and over. 397 8.3 602 11. ¢ 





The increase in earnings was found in all occupational groups. 
Flatwork operators, hand ironers, press operators, packers and sorters, 
and women in other occupations all had more money to spend for the 
soods and services essential for living. The same differences in earn- 
ings between occupations existed after as before the promulgation of 
the order, but not in the same proportion. The increase in median 
earnings, for instance, of press operators (one of the higher-paid 
occupations) was 7 percent, or from $755.26 in 1937-38 to $810.99 in 
1939-40. For flatwork operators, the largest occupational group and 
the lowest paid, the increase in the same period was 9 percent, or from 
$697.42 to $762.18. In table 2 are shown the median earnings in the 
different laundry occupations in the years ending February 1938 and 
February 1940, and the percent of increase after the wage order. 


TaBLe 2.—Median Annual Earnings of Woman Laundry Workers in New York State, 
by Occupation, 1937-38 and 1939-40 





Median annual earnings 
: Pervent of in- 


Occupation crease after 
1937-38 (before | 1939-40 (after | wage order 
wage order) wage order) 

Total reporting - - - - - $726. 74 $787. 44 8.4 
Flatwork operators 697. 42 762. 18 9.3 
Hand ironers--- __-- —— 725. 00 798. 86 10. 2 
Shirt finishers ___. 789. 67 866. 07 9.7 
Press operators_ --- : 755. 26 810. 99 7.4 
aa 734. 38 787. 50 = 
Packers and sorters 741. 81 801. 36 8.0 
Menders____- : 791. 25 23. 68 4.1 
Starchers -_.-- ee a 714. 00 763. 89 7.0 
Supervisors ___- i 4 975. 00 983. 33 y 


All others.____. F : oebe 705. 39 762. 73 8.1 
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Higher earnings of women after the wage order became eff, 
were the rule in all laundries regardless of size. The percenta: 
increase did not vary according to the size of the laundry. [, 
example, in small laundries with from 5 to 9 persons the increase }, 
median earnings was 7 percent, and in larger laundries employin 
50 to 99 workers it was only slightly more. In medium-size laun 
with 10 to 24 workers the increase was 15 percent, while in the lare 
laundries with 100 or more workers the increase was 9 percent 

Median annual earnings also increased in all the various types 
laundries. In family power laundries the increase was almost 4 
percent, rising from $722.57 in 1937-38 to $785.58 in 1939-40; and i; 
linen-supply establishments, with their more regular work, the in 
was 6 percent, or from $781.67 to $829.46. 


Effect on Working Time 


Four out of five of the regular woman workers were employed 
least 50 weeks in the year, both before and after the laundry o 
The percentage of women who worked 52 weeks in the year, howe, 
decreased from 45 to 25, and there were fewer women who worked |, 
than 44 weeks a year. 

The median number of hours worked by women was the same after 
the order as before (41.6). An increase occurred, however, in th: 
proportion of women whose average hours were between 40 and 45 
hours per week, and a decrease in the proportion of women wit! es- 
pecially short and excessively long hours. 

In order to ascertain the extent to which women worked less | 
40 hours a week after the order, a detailed analysis was made for powe1 
laundries in New York City and in other cities with a population of 
over 18,000. The majority of the women worked less than 40 hou 
in 1 or more weeks in the year, but only 29 percent worked a shor 
week of 36 hours or less for more than 5 weeks of the year. Th 
up-State area differed little from the New York City area. It was 
impossible to determine how much of the work under 40 hours was di 
to personal considerations. 


Special Adjustments 


About three-fourths of the individual laundry proprietors and man- 
agers questioned had not found it necessary to make any special 
adjustments in order to comply with the minimum weekly-wage pro- 
visions of the order. The other fourth made various changes. Ili 
most frequent adjustment in plants where long hours had been cus- 
tomary was made by reducing the hours so as to avoid payment 0! 
overtime. This sometimes made it necessary to employ additional 
workers. In plants where a short workweek was common prior | 
the order, workers were generally shifted from one occupation 10 
another, thereby increasing the hours worked. Other arrangemcits 


a included laying off some workers in order to increase the hours 
of those remaining; increasing the hours of the woman workers; 'e- 


fraining from the employment of learners, old people, or part-tim: 
workers; and installing new machinery to increase the output p! 
worker. 
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Average Weekly Earnings 


When annual earnings were reduced to weekly figures, the study 
showed that in 1939-40 the average weekly earnings amounted to 
g15.15 as compared to $13.98 in 1937-38, an increase of 8 percent. 
The actual earnings of woman workers during a typical week, as shown 
by pay-roll records submitted annually, show a steady increase in 
wages since the minimum-wage order became operative. Median 
week’s earnings in October of each year from 1937 to 1940 were $14.27 
in 1937, $15.11 in 1938, $15.32 in 1939, and $15.54 in 1940. The fact 
that average weekly earnings for the year increased 8 percent from 
1937-38 to 1939-40, while earnings for a typical week during the same 
period rose only 7 percent, is an indication, it is said, that the benefits 
fom the minimum-wage order are greater on a year-round basis than 
would appear from the figures for a typical week. 


ind 


CUBAN MINIMUM-WAGE LAW, 1942! 


NEW minimum-wage rates for Cuban labor in industry, commerce, 
agriculture, the professions, or any other kind of activity were estab- 
lished by decree No. 1104 of April 21, 1942. The rates are set at 1.50 
pesos * per 8-hour day for work in cities and 1.30 pesos for rural in- 
dustries within the constitutional provision of the 44-hour week. 
This legislation, replacing decree-law No. 727 of November 30, 1934, 
was preceded by a presidential decree of November 1941,’ which 
raised minimum wage rates of workers in the lower wage brackets by 
20 percent Over the rates (1 peso in the sugar industry and for urban 
workers and 0.80 centavos in the rural industries) set in the legislation 
of 1934, and those fixed by subsequent legislation. 

As noted, under the new decree the minimum wage for an 8-hour 
day for work performed in cities, in urbanized zones, or partly in the 
city and partly in the country, is set at 1.50 pesos, and for work per- 
formed in the country, 1.30 pesos. Minimum pay for the calendar 
month in cities or urbanized zones, or partly in urban and partly in 
rural zones, is to be 45 pesos; and in rural areas 39 pesos. Where wages 
are paid partly in money and partly in kind, the portion paid in kind 
cannot exceed 40 percent of the total remuneration, and the value of 
shelter given as part of the wage cannot exceed 20 percent of the total. 
For piece work or work done by the job, the minimum wage per day 
established by this decree will be “reasonably guaranteed,’’ provided 
the worker attains the average output for workers of his class in the 
locality. 

For apprentices and other minors employed in Habana, the following 
minimum monthly rates are established: For those under 16 years, 24 
pesos; for those over 16 but under 18 years, 30 pesos; and for those 
over 18, 36 pesos. To allow for value of payments in kind this scale 
may be reduced by 20 percent in the capitals of Provinces, by 30 per- 
cent in towns, and by 40 percent in the country, but in these cases 





‘ Data are from report of Hugh F. Ramsay, United States consul at Habana. 
? Exchange rate of Cuban peso in April 1942=$1. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, March 1942 (p. 769). 
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deductions for food and lodging may not exceed 25 percent of the tot, 
wage; for apprentices in the c ity of Habana payments in kind may jo; 
exceed 40 percent of the wage, and for food and lodging 20 percey; 
Persons under 14 years may not be employed nor their services Con. 


tracted for at a daily wage, on piece work, or by the job. 





In all cases, where workers are receiving higher wages than thog, weees 
provided by this legislation, the higher rates shall continue to be pai 
Workers whose wages are raised ‘by the present decree will no; tb 
entitled to have the increases decreed by certain wage legislation 0: 
1941 and 1942 applied to the minimum rate fixed for them, unless sycl 
legislation gives them a higher wage than would be prov ided by th 
present dect ree, in which case they are to continue to receive thei THE 


present wages. ing 


Workers on daily contract are to receive their pay at intervals of to th 
not more than 1 week; those working by the week, half month, o; The 1 
month must be paid at least monthly. However, where the worke; les 
is on a monthly salary, by agreement between the parties the paymen; strat 
may be distributed in proportional amounts within the calenda, partl, 
month. tile, a 

For violations of the decree, fines graduated according to the class As 
of work are to be imposed at the discretion of the local judge. mant 

Administration of the decree is entrusted to the Minister of Labo, _ 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING. 
MARCH 1942 


THE total hiring rate in March for industrial workers in manufactur- 
ing industries rose to the highest point since August 1933, according 
‘to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over. 
The rise reflected the expansion of production schedules in nearly all 
lines of manufacture, with the highest accession rates reported in 
strategic war industries, such as shipbuilding and aircraft. Increases, 
partly seasonal, were also shown in industries manufacturing brick, 
tile, and terra cotta, cement, and lumber. 

As shown in table 1, the quit rate at 3.02 per 100 employees for all 
manufacturing industries combined represented a sharp increase from 
February to March and was nearly twice that reported in March 1941. 
The rise in quits in many of the industries reflected a continued at- 
tempt of workers to obtain higher wage rates but in certain instances 
indicated critical housing and transportation difficulties. 


laste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates of Factory Workers in Representative 
Establishments in 135 Industries ' 





. Sep- - de 
ass of turn-over | Jan- | Feb- Sep No De 


and year uary | ruary| March) April) May | June | Juls oa — sabes 1) aap 
er ber ber 
Separations: 
Quits: 
1942. 2.36 | 2.41 3. 02 
ae 1. 31 1. 33 1.70 | 2.08 | 2.20 | 2.06 | 2.2 2. 46 2. 81 2. 11 1. 57 1.7 1. 97 
Discharges: 
1942 20) <a . 29 .33 
1941 : .18 .19 an . 25 . 24 . 26 29 30 3] . 28 24 »9 2 
Lay-offs: 2 
1942 1.61 |41.39 1.19 
1941. 1. 61 1.20 1.06 | 1.19 | 1.08 1. 03 1. 40 1.13 1.16 1. 41 1.44 | 2.15 1. 32 
Miscellaneous 
separations: ° 
1942 83 a . 82 
1941 31 43 43 37 34 . 36 30 25 25 33 26 52 
Total: ; ims : ; 
1942 5.10 |4 4.82 5. 36 
1041__.._.| 3.41 | 3.15 3.40 | 3.89 | 3.86 | 3.71 | 4.24 | 4.14 | 4.53 | 4.13 | 3.51 | 4.71 3. 89 
\ccessions: 
Rehirings: 
1942. 1.41 |* 1.03 1. 18 
= 1.45 | 1.08 1.24 | 1.04 . 92 .90 | 1.04) 111 87 86 79 44 1. 02 
New hirings: 
1942 5.46 | 4.99 | 5.81 
1941 4.09 | 3.84 4.38 | 5.00 | 5.03 | 5.41 4.96 4.32 4.29 4.01 3.12 | 3.82 +. 36 
Total: eae ef 
1942. 6.87 46.02 6. 99 
1941 5. 54 4.92 5.62 | 6.04 | 5.95 | 6.31 | 6.00 | 5.43 | 5.16 | 4.87 | 3.91 4.76 $y 





The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
xccessions per 100 employees. It should be noted that turn-over rates are not directly comparable to the 
employment and pay-roll’’ reports issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Turn-over rates are based 
a data for the entire month, while employment and pay-roll indexes refer only to the pay period ending 
nearest the middle of the month. Certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not 
overed by the labor turn-oversurvey. Finally, the coverage of the labor turn-over sample js not as extensive 
s that of the employment sample, which includes a greater number of small plants 

Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
* Mili separations included. 
‘ Revised. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER RATES 
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Detailed data for 42 industries are shown in table 2. As in earlier 


reports, this table does not contain turn-over rates for strategic war 
.dustries, but in table 3 are given the quit rates in industries for which 


e publication of turn-over rates has been restricted. 

Despite the higher number of lay-offs reported in a number of 
industries, Which were curtailing their operations as a result of restric- 
tions on the use of basic materials, the lay-off rate for all manufactur- 
ing combined declined from 1.39 in February to 1.19 per 100 employees 
in March. This type of separation continued high in automobiles 
and bodies plants but declined considerably in plants manufacturing 
automobile parts. The hiring rate for automobiles and _ bodies 
increased from 5.68 to 6.69, while that for automobile parts rose from 
6.89 to 8.54 per 100 employees. Compared with February, sharp 
declines in lay-off rates occurred in the following industries: Paper 
boxes declined from 3.32 to 1.68, cement from 2.69 to 0.68, glass from 
3.23 to 1.84, rubber boots and shoes from 1.25 to 0.40, meat packing 
from 10.19 to 5.89, stoves from 3.62 to 1.81, and woolen and worsted 
goods from 2.52 to 1.29, per 100 employees. Industries showing in- 
creases in lay-offs over the preceding month were agricultural imple- 
ments from 0.49 to 1.35, cast-iron pipe from 0.15 to 1.02, furniture 
from 1.95 to 2.84, men’s clothing from 0.63 to 1.33, and radios and 
phonographs from 1.55 to 2.63, per 100 employees. 


7 
i 
{ I 


— 


Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 42 
Manufacturing Industries ' 





























Separation rates Accession rates 
| | Mi | 
. . | JVilS- | 
industry Date ; Dis- Lay- icellan- | Total Re- | New | [otal 
| Quit | charge| off | 00US |SeP8ra-| hiring | hiring | 9°°eS 
B separa-| tion | = "=| sion 
| tion 2 | 
i | 
Acricultural implements - -- Mar. 1942 | 3.02| 0.47 1. 35 .92| 5.76 1.19 | 5.63 6. 82 
Feb. 1942] 1.54 .22| .49 .85 | 3.10 .34 | 3.62 3. 96 
Mar. 1941 | 1.42 <ei- a 58 | 2.59 .68 | 3.54 4.22 
Automobiles and bodies-_---.-.... Mar. 1942 | 1.56 . 26 3.29 1.08) 6.09 -10| 3.59 6. 69 
Feb.1942/| 150) .14/ 6.49) 1.03) 916) 247) 3.21 5. 68 
Mar. 1941 | 1.81! .17| 4.75 44] 7.17] 2.43] 3.11 5. 54 
Automobile parts and equipment._| Mar. 1942} 2.50| .42| 2.09 .81 | 5.82 .93 | 7.61 8. 54 
Feb. 1942 | 2.41 | .42| 3.17 .78| 6.78] 1.34] 5.55 6. 89 
| Mar. 1941 | 1.72 . 36 1. 05 .40 3. 53 1. 24 6. 25 7. 49 
Boots and shoes.................| Mar. 1942| 2.54| .27 . 46 . 54 3. 81 92} 3.41 4.33 
| Feb. 1942; 214 277) .86 54 | 3.51 .98 | 3.83 4.81 
| Mar. 1941 138; .18 74 31 | 2.61 .88 | 2.61 3. 49 
Boxes, paper...-- sincccces.| BO ED 1 2B 31] 1.68] .65| 5.99 .63 | 3.84 4. 47 
Feb. 1942 3.61] .38]| 3.32 .61 | 7.92) 1.17| 296 4.13 
| Mar. 1941 | 1.45| .22/ 1.30 .44| 3.41] 1.23} 4.35 5. 58 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...._. | Mar. 1942 | 3.69 40; 223 .52| 6.84) 2.45) 5.11 7. 56 
| Feb. 1942| 2.31 21 | 3.13 .59| 6.24] 1.25] 2.70 3. 95 
| Mar. 1941 | 1.61 | 14} 1.38 .37| 3.50] 1.93] 455 6. 48 
Cast-iron pipe... -.-- | atl, Se eka Mar. 1942 1.84 .30 | 1.02 .45 | 3.61 .92 | 3.74 4. 66 
| Feb. 1942; 128 . 25 .15 -50| 214] .59! 238] 2.97 
Mar. 1941 | 1.13 39 83 51) 2.86 9 | 2.65 3. 61 
Geng 4... ..5........-.--s2s) Bee, BO | 268 18 . 68 .63 | 3.55| 230) 3.52 5, 82 
Feb. 1942; 1.15 11} 269 .57| 4.52 .61 | 217 2.78 
| Mar. 1941; .64/] .04 ans) oe) 2 9.21; 2.52 11.73 
! No individual industry data shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employment. 


? Military separations included. 
’ Revised. 
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TaBie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 49 














4 < ABLt 
Manufacturing Industries—Continue : 
aaa. canted 
Separation rates Accessior 
Mis- 
Industry Date piss | Lay. |¢ellan-| Total | p,. “a 
Quit | charee off eous |separa-|) iping — 
- separa-| tion — 
tion 
Chemicals Mar. 1942/| 2.28) 0.43) 0.67| 0.80] 4.18] 0.46) 5.7 - 
Feb. 1942 1. 66 . 39 . 39 .87 | 3.31 . 32 1.7 
Mar. 1941 | 1.08 19 . 28 43] 1.98] .68] 3 
Cigars and cigarettes Mar. 1942 | 3.83 07 | 1.28 .30} 5.48] 1.10 Sik 
Feb. 1942 | 3.48 05 | 1.09 .36 | 4.98] 1.93 3 
Mar. 1941 | 1.76 il 1. 64 .25| 3.76] 1.52 1 
Cotton manufacturing Mar. 1942 4.38 . 36 .75 .59 | 6.08 | 1.14 ' - 2 
Feb. 1942 3. 60 . 35 . 62 .58 | 5.15! 1.25 49 
Mar. 1941 2. 73 2 . 67 .34 | 3.97 1. 21 4. 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles Mar. 1942 3. 86 . 45 50; .68) 5.49] 1.09 5. 36 2 
Feb. 1942 2. 98 32 | 48 | .70 |} 4.48] 1.27 
Mar. 1941 | 2.29 . 26 9} .47| 3.92) .49 { 
| | 
Flour Mar. 1942 3. 26 . 52 Ce oe 5. 25 | 62 3 Sten 
Feb. 1942 | 3.01 . 59 60) .44] 4.64 43] 2.77 sppal 
Mar. 1941 91 . 24 0) .47] 258] 1.57] 204 ; 
Foundries and machine shops Mar. 1942 | 2.89 . 46 Me .76 | 4.85 55 | 6.4 g 5 
Feb. 1942 2. 30 . 40 | . 88 . 64 4. 22 . 54 5.1 
Mar. 1941 1. 82 38 | .67 . 55 3.42} .32 | 6. 52 
Furniture - Mar. 1942 4.78 39 | 2.84 .90 | 8.91 79 | 5.74 tructu 
Feb. 1942 | 3.37 38 | 1.95 .79| 6.49] 1.34] 4 vork 
Mar. 1941 2.19 .37 1. 02 . 53 4.09 3.10 | 4.24 7 
Glass Mar. 1942 2.11 mi eee) ee Ot Le 27 extile 
Feb. 1942 | 1.51 .22| 3.2 .78| 5.74] 126] 2.94 0 
Mar. 1941 . 87 . 09 1. 42 . 68 3. 06 1. 57 3 f 
Hardware Mar. 1942 | 4.65 .38 1. 16 . 68 6. &7 1. 25 3 a7 mach 
Feb. 1942 | 4.16 | . 39 1.32 . 60 6. 47 .74 5. 2 
Mar. 1941 | 3.14 . 43 . 54 60} 4.71 76) 5.47 ) Voolet 
Iron and steel , Mar. 1942 | 1.79 | .13 . 35 1. 06 3. 33 511 3.2 7 
Feb. 1942} 1.52 at oe .83 | 2.87 71} 2.5 
Mar. 1941 | .93 i3| 24) (551) 185] .33] 2% 
Knit goods Mar. 1942] 3.16! .26| .97/| .30| 4.78] 1.14] 3.45 a 
Feb. 1942! 2.88 . 26 105} .34] 4.53 1.11 2.99 
Mar. 1941 1. 38 .13 .80} .13] 2.44] 1.20] 2.92 
Leather Mar. 1942 | 2.02) .2| .115| .72| 4.13] .49| 27 In 
Feb. 1942 1. 2] . 24 . 82 | 71 2. 98 | 47 3. 57 1: 
Mar. 1941 79 09 .87| .34] 2.09 87 | «2.44 whic 
} > 
Lighting equipment Mar. 1942 | 2.33 36 | 5.83] 1.11] 9.63] 404] 4.7 only 
Feb. 1942 | 2.44 29/ 5.06| .78| 857| 3.10| 3.33 man 
, Mar. 1941 2.95 . 24 47 | 48 4.14 . 59 6. 7¢ 
Men’s clothing Mar. 1942 | 2.72 24 | 1.33 | 20 | 4.49 89 | 3.27 pans 
Feb. 1942 | 2.2 20 .63| .23]| 3.34 1.08 | 3.0: in in 
Mar. 1941 | 1.35 7) 1.11 13 | 2.76 .69 | 2.85 
Paints and varnishes Mar. 1942 2.97 33 1.00 92 5. 22 .49 4.74 has 
Feb. 1942; 2.41 29 1.79 | 80 5. 29 . 25 3. 62 f . 
Mar. 1941 | 1.22 37 | .32 59} 2.50| 1.04| 4.77 or \ 
Paper and pulp Mar. 1942 | 2.54 | 56 . 67 | 7 4.56 | 39 | +4.43 
Feb. 1942 2.051 .35 .68 | 75 3. 83 7 3. 69 r 
Mar. 1941} .97/ .15| .74| .45| 231] .35] 3.12 
Petroleum refining Mar. 1942 1.00; .09 . 33 71 2.13 | 58 2.6 ee 
Feb. 1942 | .63 06 65 71 2.05] .2 1. SF 
Mar. 1941 | .45 .03 .61 | .32 1.41 | . 62 | aw 
Planing mills Mar. 1942 5.03 .45 | 1.48] 1.03] 7.99) 1.69] 6.02 
Feb. 1942 3.74 | . 25 1.17 | 93 6. 09 2.63 | 3.79 
Mar. 1941 | 2.01 . 26 84 | 54 | 3.65 | 86 | 2. 9F 8 
Printing: Book and job Mar. 1942; 2.63; .28 2. 53 .65 | 6.09); 1.10 4.32 
Feb. 1942; 2.12 . 21 2. 57 . 59 5.49 | 1.15 3. 51 
Mar. 1941 98 10 | 2.85 36} 4.29| 166) 3.11 Aivens 
Printing: Newspapers and | Mar. 1942 . 64 -10; 1.27 -51 | 2.52 .93 | 1.88 2 Alum 
periodicals. Feb. 1942 . 60 -17; 101 54] 2.32 .68 | 1.36 2 Brass 
Mar. 1941 71 .68| .77| .18| 234] 1.25] 1.35 Elect: 
Radios and phonographs- .- Mar. 1942 | 3.91 . 32 . 63 | 72] 7.58} 1.02] 7.22 5 he 
Feb. 1942 3. 18 .43 1. 55 . 65 5. 81 . 5. 22 Shipt 
Mar. 1941 1.94 .19 1.79 . 16 4.08 148! 3.14 
Rayon and allied products... .| Mar. 1942 1. 01 .19 .73 .49 2. 42 io 2. 39 — 
Feb. 1942, 1.00 .2 . 45 .65 | 2.30 as 274 
Mar. 1941 1. 32 . 08 . 30 . 30 2.00 69 2. 30 
Rubber boots and shoes ... Mar. 1942 | 3.86 25 40) Lil 5.62 2.25 4.09 
Feb. 1942 3. 37 | 95 1. 25 . 86 6. 43 2. 32 3. 52 5 
Mar, 1941 1. 49 | .19 . 98 .29 2. 95 1.90 4.43 
Rubber tires......... litle dhastpiaaiani Mar. 1942 1.22 ll 3. 28 1.27 5.88 1. 63 3. 75 
Feb. 1942 1.33 . 05 4.05 . 60 6. 03 1. 97 4.33 
| Mar. 1941 > ja ia -54' 1.78 46' 4.03 44 
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raste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 42 
Manufacturing Industries—Continued 





Separation rates Accession rates 
; ; 
Industry Date Mis-| a 

wee Dis- Lavy- cellan-| Total Re- New Total 

| Quit charee| off eous |separa-| , elh , | acces- 

| | £ separa-| tion liring | hiring sion 

| | tion 

Sawmills Mar. 1942 5. 60 0.51 1. 63 1.12 8. 86 1. 89 6. 47 8. 36 
Feb. 1942 4.31 . 35 1.89 | . 98 7.53 1. 85 5. 36 7.21 
Mar. 1941 2. 00 . 21 1. 98 39 4.58 2. 63 3. 54 6.17 
3iJk and rayon goods... Mar. 1942 3. 93 .40 . 90 . 53 5. 76 1. 26 5. 08 6. 34 
Feb. 1942 3. 32 . 43 . 95 . 53 5. 22 1.14 4.50 5. 64 
Mar. 1941 2. 38 ao 9S 21 3. 90 1. 38 4.23 | 5. 61 
sigughtering and meat packing.| Mar. 1942 | 2.47 .32) 5.89 112; 9.80; 5.65| 3.26) 8& 91 
Feb. 1942 2. 31 .31 | 10.19 1.05 | 13.86 4. 56 2.49 | 7.05 
Mar. 1941 | .96 13} 4.53 .79 6.41 5. 70 2.77 8. 47 
stamped and enameled ware.... Mar. 1942 | 3.36 41 2. 51 . 92 7.20 2. 21 5.71 7.92 
Feb. 1942 | 3.97 .38 | 3.43 91 8. 69 132; 4.85| 6.17 
Mar. 1941 2. 41 . 26 . 38 . 66 3. 71 1. 67 5. 76 7.43 
Steam and hot-water heating | Mar. 1942 3. 68 . 43 . 66 . 96 5.73 1.01 4.79 5. 80 
apparatus. Feb. 1942 2.16 . 34 . 96 .78 | 4.24 .42 | 3.60 4.02 
Mar. 1941 2.49 . 33 25 . 63 3. 70 20 4.99 5. 24 
Stoves Mar. 1942 3. 99 .32 1. 81 56 6. 68 1. 88 3. 31 5.19 
Feb. 1942 3.72 an 3. 62 . 60 8.15 1.76 2.77 4. 53 
Mar. 1941 2. 44 . 2) 93 . 69 4.27 4.45 7.33 11. 78 
Structural and ornamental metal- | Mar. 1942 3. 31 .73 1. 27 75 6. 06 1.14 8.13 9. 27 
work. Feb. 1942! 1.91 . 38 1.39 64 4.32 . 39 5. 97 6. 36 
Mar. 1941 1.70 oan 1. 64 31 3. 76 . 80 3.94 4.74 
Textile machinery ..| Mar. 1942 3. 29 .28 .49 86 4.92 .40 4. 63 5. 03 
Feb. 1942 2. 83 | a 29 93 4. 26 2 4.82 5.05 
Mar. 1941 1. 53 18 39 46 2. 56 25 6. .4 6. 69 
ls (not including edge tools, | Mar. 1942 3. 44 53 .41 67 5. 05 . 39 5. 61 6. 00 
machine tools, files, and saws).| Feb. 1942 2. 90 53 .47 79 4. 69 64 4. 45 5.09 
Mar. 1941 2. 37 39 . 25 35 3. 36 51 6. 31 6. 82 
Woolen and worsted goods Mar. 1942 3. 39 18 1. 29 57 5. 43 1. 50 3. 89 5. 39 
Feb. 1942 2.73 16 2. 52 67 6. OS 1.13 2. 52 3. 65 
Mar. 1941 2. 09 18 . 96 45 3. 68 1.03 3. 65 4. 68 





In table 3 are given the quit rates for strategic war industries for 
which the publication of turn-over data has been restricted. In 
only 3 of the industries were the quit rates above the rate for all 
manufacturing combined (3.02). In some localities the rapid ex- 
pansion in the production schedules of these industries has resulted 
in inadequate housing and transportation facilities, a condition which 
has without doubt been an important factor in the rise of the rate 
for voluntary separations. 


TaBie 3.— Monthly Quit Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected War Industries 





Quit rates 


Industry | 
1942 1942 1941 


March February March 
Aircraft 3. 70 2. 68 2. 28 
Aluminum 3. O7 1.91 1. 54 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 3. 02 2. 45 2. 06 
Electrical machinery 1. 88 1. 78 1.19 
Engines and turbines 1.72 1. 55 4. 38 
Machine tools 2.75 2. 23 1. 85 
Shipbuilding 4.27 3. 27 2.00 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1942: 


REDUCTIONS in the volume of both Federal and non-Federg| 
building construction resulted in a 32-percent decrease in building 
permit valuations in April 1942, as compared with the same mont) 
of last year. Lower valuations in New York City contributed ma- 
terially to the 40-percent decrease in new nonresidential construction: 
for all other reporting cities combined there was a slight increase jy 
this type of construction. Permit valuations for new residential] 
construction throughout the country declined 29 percent, and for 
additions, alterations, and repairs, 19 percent. 

April permit valuations also showed a contraseasonal decrease of 
12 percent from the March total. The major loss was in Federal 
contracts for new nonresidential construction which offset a small 
increase in permit valuations for privately financed buildings of this 
type and resulted in a net decrease for all nonresidential construction 
of 37 percent. On the other hand, Federal contracts for housing for 
war workers were wholly responsible for the 11-percent rise in permit 
valuations for new residential construction. The effect of the War 
Production Board order halting nonessential construction, which 
was issued on April 9, is reflected in the 14-percent decrease in permit 
valuations for privately-financed housing. 


IN 


Comparison of April 1942 with April 1941 and March 1942 


The volume of building construction in 2,364 identical cities with 
a population of 500 and over, which reported to the Bureau of Lalor 
Statistics in March and April 1942 and April 1941, is summarized 
in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2.364 
Identical Cities, April 1942 
































Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Percentage change Percentage c! 
Class of construction from— from— 
April 1942 pT OD ee ee 
March | April March | A! 
1942 1941 1942 194 
A aa es 74,932 | +22.4| —20.1 | $201,914,366| —12.2 ‘eg 
ES ot 2 ee 25, 083 +8.8 | —26.1 | 110,000,237; +410.6 
New nonresidential_.._.............___- 11,167 | +38.1| —27.3 64, 393,941 | —37.1 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. ._..- | 38,682 | +28.6|) —13.0| 27,430,188) —25 








tiMore detailed information by 
mimeographed release entitled “‘Buil 
upon request. 
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phic divisions and population groups is contained in a sep: 
Construction, April 1942,” copies of which will be fur: 
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The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issued 
snd the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 
«ruction in the 2,364 cities reporting in April 1942 are presented in 
able 2. Percentage changes between April 1941 and March 1942 
snd April 1941 are also shown. 
















Tistt 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,364 Identical 
Cities, April 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling 





| Number of dwelling units Permit valuation 





























| 
| 
‘ Percentage | Percentage 
source of funds and type of dwelling : change from— change from— 
April | April 
1942 ) 1942 | 
March | April March | April 
1942 | 1941 | 12 | 1041 
ee Na aap serie | 33,096 | +18.6 | 19.7 | $108, 892,437 | +10.9} —28.9 
i seatlty MAIO Stitch intenehateronaii | 23,602} —7.3| —201| 76,518,855| —140| —40.5 
ed - co 15,584 | —20.3| —40.4| 55,572,761 | —23.7| —48.7 
pfamily 1.--..-..-.-.- De lag | 2,745| +541] +30.0| 6,900,300; +23.1| +249 
Multifamily *....._...--- perce seed 5,273 | +27.8| +4.6| 14,045,695| +32.5 —4.6 
publicly finaneed_.....-.--- Dante dea | 9,494 | +285.6 | +19.7| 32,373,582 | +253.5| +81.4 
| | 





—— 


Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 4 Months of 1941 and 1942 


Permit valuations reported in the first 4 months of 1941 and 1942 
are compared in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 4 Months of 1941 and 1942, 
by Class of Construction ' 


| 
| 
| 





Permit valuation 





Class of construction First 4 months of— 




















Seidl Percentage 
| change 
1942 1941 
Al construction............--.--------------------------] $826, 131,158 | $807, 476, 781 —8.0 
a alee a eet we wens | 391,166,607 | 454,034,506; = 13.8 
New nonresidential... __..-- Saks ee. ee ple ke ee 332, 190, 926 | 333, 183, 014 | —.3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. --------- wabe 102, 773, 625 | 110, 259, 261 —6.8 





Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any given 
nonth of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 4 months of 1942 are compared with 
similar data for the corresponding months of 1941 in table 4. 
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TaBLe 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 4 M 











f nths at 
1941 and 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwellings ' 
Number of dwelling units Permit valuati: 
Source of funds and type of dwelling | First 4 months of— Per- | First 4 months of— 
aa __| cent- | “a ‘ 
| age | age 
1942 1941 change 1942 1941 hange 
All dwellings - : 113,961 | 122, 605 7.1 \$387, 365, 388 | $449, 230, 14¢ 
Privately financed _....| 85,627 | 102, 957 mr 287, 118, 143 | 387, 077, 617 
1-family ___. | 61, 567 76, 830 —19.9 | 227, 567, 512 312, 561, 406 
2-family 3 6, 965 6, 782 + 2.7 17, 589,041 | 17,159,049 
Multifamily ‘ 17, 095 19,345 | *—16.7 41, 961, 590 57, 357, 162 
Publicly financed 28, 334 19,648 |? +49.2 | 100, 247,245 | 62, 152, 529 


! Based on reports from cities with a populati lon of 500 and over, the cities being identical for 
month of both years. 2 Revised. 


3 Includes !- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 4 Includes multifamily dwellings with st 


Construction From Public Funds, April 1942 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work start; 
during March and April 1942 and April 1941 on all constructi 


projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds is show 
in table 5. This table includes other types of construction as well 
as building construction, both inside and outside the 2,364 reporting 


cities. 


TABLE 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Constructior 


Projects Financed From Federal Funds, March and April 1942 and April 1941 





Contracts awarded and force-ac 
work started 
Federal agency 


April March Ay 
1942 1942 2 l 
Total ‘ $355, 095, 419 ‘$1, 513, 610, 663 $35¢ 
War Public Works 6,759,400 | 11, 978, 100 
Federal agency projects under the WPA 0 0 
Regular Federal appropriations ¢_- 304, 963, 480 1, 483, 436, 316 
Federal Public Housing Authority §_ - 43, 372, 539 18, 196, 247 





! Preliminary; subject to revision. 

? Revised. 

’ Program not started until October 1941. 

‘ Exclusive of contracts awarded for public housing. 

‘ Includes contracts awarded for all public housing projects. 


§ Includes $27,152,022 for contracts awarded on USHA projects and $14,921,056 for contracts awar 
regular Federal appropriations. 


The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and highw: 
construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as eee 0 by 


nad governments for March and April 1942 and April 1941, 
follows 


Public buildings Highway construction 
ak as cil «cute riteans OOD $426, 376 $5, 940, 339 
ESSENSE TS, 2 ey Gt Sas 696, 273 7, 967, 464 
April 1941_____ Pa A alli ie: Jose a ee 11, 001, 489 
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Coverage of Building Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
rectly from local building officials, except in the States of Llinois, 
\fassachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
slvania, Where State departments of labor collect and forward the 
ata to the Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from more 
‘han 2,500 places having a population of 500 or more in 1940, from 
which are selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding 
month and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
resulting tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities with 
, population of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage of 
cities in the remaining population groups decreases with the size of 
city. 

in addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State Governments. 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,364 reporting cities 
totaled $58,934,000 in April 1942, as contrasted with $78,367,000 in 
the previous month and $84,449,000 in April 1941. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
ests made by prospective builders when applying for permits to 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the value of 
contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with Federal or 
state funds. No land costs are included. Only building construction 
within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is included in the 
tabulations. 








Retail Prices 
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FOOD PRICES IN APRIL 1942 


RETAIL costs of food advanced 0.8 percent between March 17 and 
April 14, 1942, as prices of many foods continued to rise. Advances 
were larger than those usual at this season for fresh pork, fresh fruits 
and onions, and substantial increases were also reported for beef 
potatoes, and coffee. Fresh milk and vegetables, such as green |)eays 
and carrots, were seasonally lower while exceptionally large supplies 
of oranges and lettuce resulted in contraseasonal price declines. 
By the end of April, preliminary reports indicated further advances 
for beef, pork, canned salmon, butter, canned tomatoes, and lard. 
The percentage change in retail costs of food on April 14, 1942 
compared with costs 1 month ago, 1 year ago, and in August 1939 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe, is presented in table | 


TaBLe 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 






































Groups 
Percent of change April Percent of change Apr 
14, 1942, compared with— | 14, 1942, compared \ 
Commodity group || Commodity group | 
Mar. 17,| Apr. 15,| Aug. 15, | Mar. 17,| Apr. 15, 
1942 ‘| 1941 1939 | 1942 "| 1941 
I sikctistdinininied +0.8 | +18.9 +27.9 | any products... | +0. 5 | +15. 1 
|= Eee =—.7 | +21.9 
Cereals and bakery | Fruits and vegetables.| +1.8| +24.9 
ERG +.3 +10. 4 +12.5 Ee | +2.0 + 23.1 
a “+-.8 +17.4 +27.0 Canned_........- +1.0 +31.0 
Beef and veal-__--- +.8 +10.9 +21.1 iiediccemet aan | +30.6 
Pa aleinisckdtih | +2.6| +30.8 +36.9 || Beverages............. | +26) +29.2 
Lamb Sbcedinitiiakiaichoahaiia —.6 +8. 2 +9.3 || Fats and oils_.........| +26 +40. 8 
Chickens... .....-- 0 +8.1 PS OF Midi tecehsccosads —.3 22. 5 
Fish, fresh and 
canned......... —1.3 +30. 7 +57. 4 1] 
if 














Details by Commodity Groups 


Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented in 
table 2 for February, March, and April 1942, April 1941, August 139 
(immediately before the outbreak of war in Europe) and for April 1!)2! 
The accompanying charts show the trend in the costs of all foods 
January 1913 to April 1942, inclusive, and for each major commoiit\ 
group for the period January 1929 to April 1942, inclusive. 

Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 33 were higher in 
April 1942 than in March; prices of 14 were lower; and for 7 there was 
no change. Average prices of 50 of these foods were higher on Apri 
14 than they were a year ago and fresh green beans, lettuce, cabbaz 
and sweetpotatoes were lower. 
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odity 


TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 —— Cities Combined,’ by Comn 
Groups, in Specificd Months 


[1935-39 = 100] 





, ity lita ateemsensiapinal 1941 1939 
Commodity group i Age. 16 | Aus 15 
Apr. 142| Mar. 17 | Feb. 17 








All foods 119. 6 | = 118.6 | ‘116.8 100. 6 93. 5 , 
Cereals and bakery products 105. 1 104.8 4 “104.3 95.2 93. 4 
Meats_ _. : sia 121.5 120.5 118.5 103. 5 95. 7 
Beef and veal as 120.6 119.7 119.9 108. 7 99. 6 
, Soa : 120.5 117.5 110.9 92.1 88.0 
Lamb_-. — , : 108.0 108. 7 109. 2 99.8 98.8 
Chickens _ - 112.2 112.2 110.7 103.8 94. 6 
Fish, fresh and canned... _- ' 156.8 158.9 | 157.7 120.0 99. 6 
Dairy products _. : ‘ 122.3 121.7 | 121.8 106. 3 93. 1 
Eggs... d 111.3 112.1 | 119.0 92.0 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables 125.6 | 4123.4 117.7 100. 6 92. 4 
Fresh we 126.2} 4123.7 117.9 102. 5 92.8 
Canned ail 122.0 | 120.8 114.6 93.1 91.6 
cae ; : 130. 6 127.9 125.4 100.0 90.3 
Beverages -_ _ ._- : 122. 7 119.6 117.2 95.0 94.9 
Fats and oils_- ‘ 119.8 116.8 114.0 85. 1 84.5 
Sugar.___- ws 128. 1 128.5 127.7 104. 6 95. 6 





1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wag: 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Not available. 

4 Revised. 





Cereals and bakery products.—Retail prices of bread were practically 
unchanged during the month, with only slight increases reported from 
New York and Scranton and a small decline from Richmond. Ric 
continued to advance sharply as a result of short supplies. 

Meats.—The advance in retail prices of pork during the last half o! 
April followed a change in the Office of Price Administration regulation 
issued on April 15, affecting wholesale prices of pork, fixing the selling 
price level at prices prevailing during the period February 16-20, 19 - 
By mid-April, after the Department ‘of Agriculture’s request to packe 
to offer at least two-fifths of their production of pork cuts for sale fo: 
lend-lease purposes, hog prices on the Chicago market reached tli 
highest level in 16 years. Beef prices moved up seasonally during tl. 
month, while unusually large marketing of lambs in March resulted i 
reduced prices for lamb at retail. Fresh-fish prices declined for tl 
first time in 11 months, as larger supplies reached the market, whil 
canned salmon reached new high levels. 

Dairy products.—Prices of fresh milk delivered to homes rose 1 cent 
per quart in Atlanta and Savannah and declined % cent in New York 
and milk sold through grocery stores advanced in 5 cities and declined 
moderately in 8. Butter prices rose sharply following an advance 
prices paid by the Government in lend- lease purchases. Chees: 
prices were slightly lower and the average price of evaporated mi 
remained unchanged. 

Eggs.—Egg prices declined seasonally in two-thirds of the cit 
covered by this survey, with increases reported from the remain. 
cities. . 

Fruits and vegetables.—Prices of apples and bananas were up sharp!\y 
as compared with March—apples because of a seasonal advance, and 
bananas because of continued shipping difficulties. Orange pric: 
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declined as Florida Valencias reached the market in large volume by 
mid-April. Fresh-vegetable prices were generally lower as large 
supplies became available, although continued shortages of onions 
and potatoes resulted in moderate to sharp increases. Prices of canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables were still moving upward, with the 
greatest Increases reported for canned green beans (2.9 percent), 
dried prunes (2.5 percent), and canned pineapple (1.5 percent). 

Beverages.—Coffee, tea, and cocoa prices advanced in nearly every 
city, as shipping difficulties and widespread war conditions continued 
to shorten supplies. 

Fats and oils.—Prices of fats and oils also showed the effects of the 
war with increases reported for all items in the group. Peanut butter, 
in particular, advanced sharply by 11.5 percent. 

Sugar.—Sugar prices were relatively steady with slight increases 
reported in 16 cities and declines in 15 cities. 

Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are shown in table 
3 for April and March 1942 and April 1941. 


TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, March 
and April 1942 and April 1941 





-42 of 
Article - 
Apr. 14 { Lor 
ereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Crnis (ents 
Flour, wheat___. 10 pounds 52. 5 51.9 43.1 
Macaroni_. pound 14 14.2 13.8 
W heat cereal 2 28-0z. pkg 24.1 24.1 23.4 
Corn flakes 8 ounces 7.3 7.3 7.1 
Corn meal pound 4.7 4.7 4.3 
Rice ?__ do 12.2 11.9 &.3 
Rolled oats 2 do g. ¢ g 4 / 

Bakery products: 

Bread, white i. 8.7 8.7 7.8 

Bread, whole-wheat do 95 9 a8 

Bread, rye do 9.7 9.6 9.0 

Vanilla cookies do 27.1 27.1 25. 3 

Soda crackers do 16. 5 16.4 14. ¢ 
Meats: 

Beef: 

Round steak : do 42.6 42.0 38. 0 
Rib roast_. do 33.0 32.8 31.2 
Chuck roast do 28. 5 Rw. 6 24.9 

Veal: 

Cutlets do 52. 4 52.2 45.3 

Pork: 

Chops do 42.0 40.0 0. 9 
Bacon, sliced do 38. 6 38.4 32. € 
Ham, sliced 2 do 5g. 2 7.7 46. € 
Ham, whole “ do 7.2 37. 0 28. 1 
Salt pork do 23. 5 22.8 18. 1 

Lamb: 

Leg _.do 30.8 31.4 27.9 
Rib chops —— 37.7 37.5 35.5 

Poultry: 

Roasting chickens _.do 35.7 35. 7 33. 2 

Fish: 

Fresh, frozen _- _.do (4) (4 (4 

Salmon, pink 16-02. can 21.6 21.4 16. 5 

Salmon, red ? aes 39.7 39.2 27.2 
Dairy products: 

Butter _. pound 43.6 42.2 39. 5 

Cheese ..do 34. 5 34.9 27.0 

Milk, fresh (delivered) ...-quart 15.0 15.1 13.0 

Milk, fresh (store) a. 13.5 13.6 12.0 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) ? eee 14.5 14.6 12.7 

Milk, evaporated ae .144-02. can 8.8 8.8 7.1 

Eggs.____ we dozen 39. 4 39.7 | 32. 5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, \) arch 
and April 1942 and April 1941—Continued 


























| 1942 194 
Article —— 
Apr. 14! Mar. 17 Apr 
| 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: Cents Cents | ( 
I Lentnstiaintdamcaindietieca aia a pound__| 6.8 6.2 
SST Ne | 11.0 9.8 
Oranges........__- piethidtien uk nciectatnmenc 28.4 28.9 
0 es SP err each 5.1 4.8 i 
Beans, green________- gee _..--pound.-. 16.3 21.3 
a ae i i te te yell 4.0 4.1 
dias. de, nck bien whcceeothilin une See bunch 6.2 6.6 
ATS ARS Ca er head 8.4 9.8 
a in de ee oe _pound 9.5 7.6 
Potatoes Faye: 2S ae Sey 15 pounds. 49.6 3 48.1 
Spinach ape -.---pound_- 6.8 7.0 | 
Sweetpotatoes -- - ceil 5.1 5.0 
Canned: 
neon .-No. 2% can_.- 23.3 3 23.0 
Pineapple - ea .... 26. 7 26.3 | 
Grapefruit juice 2. : .-No. 2 can 10. 1 9.9 | 
Beans, green ?__..____- =e od uae ubdeaieanee do_-_. 14.0 13. 6 
hl a ’ ee 12.9 12.8 
AS i dudeens an do 15.7 15. 6 
NE. cntniccs.< do 12.0 11.9 
Dried | 
ia 2 op cease migdlins dail pound 12.1 11.8 
Navy beans....._...___. cosdbscmpaindidah e.... 9.0 | 9.0 
Beverages: 
tan. denies enncuene Moth deo. do__.- 28. 6 | 27.9 | 
Ene RS a SS = ' _% ‘pound 21.8 21.3 | 
| Se eee sa FS 10. 1 10.0 | 
Fats and oils: 
Ns bette aint it nk acer en deatls tlighatsindies ds pound __| 17.0 16. 6 | 
Shortening, other than lard: 
aS ee ee do_.._| 19.5 19.3 | 
TS ES enna do..--| 25. 6 25.2 | 
Salad dressing.................___- ORT 25.2 24.7 | 
ee -.-pound.. 22.3 22.0 | 
Peanut butter__...__. i bdtiiadeiedsiais do-..-} 26. 1 23.4 
Sugar and sweets: | 
Sugar. Se eer oe ae ee ee ee = 6.9 6.9 | 
Corn sirup ?. bal a SS Ros _....24 ounces __| 14. 6 14. 4 | 
Molasses ? ‘ bated ...-18 ounces__| 14.4 14.2 | 
! Preliminary. 4 Composite prices not computed. 
? Not included in index. § Priced first time on Oct. 14, 1941. 
3 Revised. ‘ 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Retail food costs advanced in 43 cities, declined in 6, and w: 
unchanged in 2 between March 17 and April 14. The largest 
creases were reported for Savannah (2.7 percent), Memphis 
Little Rock (2.5 percent), and Charleston, S. C. (2.4 percent 
Greater than average advances for fruits and vegetables were 
sponsible for the higher costs in these 4 cities along with hig! 


prices for milk and eggs in Savannah and eggs in Charleston and {01 
sugar in Little Rock. A decrease in food costs amounting to |.- 
percent was reported for Mobile, and there were smaller declines {01 


Washington, D. C.; Norfolk; Pittsburgh; Portland, Oreg.; and Ne 


Haven. Decreases or less than average increases for fruits and 
vegetables were responsible for the lower costs in these 5 citics. 


Compared with a year ago, food costs were higher by 25.6 percent 
Springfield, Ill., 25.4 percent in Mobile, and 25.1 percent in Lit 
Rock. The smallest advances in food costs during the year wer 
New York (14.8 percent) and Rochester (15.5 percent). 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 4 for April : 
March 1942 and April 1941. 
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TABLE 4. 
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June 1942 


1942 and April 1941 
(1935-39 = 100] 











Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of all Foods, by Cities,| March and {pri 


1942 | 1941 | 1942 
Region and city ee | Region and city ‘eee acme 
Apr. 142) Mar. 17) Apr. 15 | Apr. 142) Mar. 17/4 
j i | 
United States__.........- 119.6 | 118.6 100.6 || West North Central— | 
——— SSS Continued. | 

New England: I he Sa | 123.8] 122.9 
Boston...............] 115.3] 115.3] 983 St. Paul............-| 1163] 115.2 
Bridgeport... . -| 118.7] 118.6 100.6 | South Atlantic: 

Fall River_._._- 118.5 | 118.2 100. 4 Atlanta_------- 120.3 | 118.4 
Manchester____.- 119.5 | 118.7 99. 5 Baltimore_.__.......--| 123.6} 123.0 
New Haven ..---. 117.9 | 118.0 | 99.8 Charleston, 8. C_...-| 122.7} 119.8 
Portland, Maine 117.6 | 117.1 98. 6 Jacksonville ......-.- |} 126.1 124. 3 
Providence. _ _. 118.3 117.3 99. 2 5 ke SE | 126.4 126. 7 9 

Middle Atlantic: Richmond. --------- 119.2} 118.4 7 
c (Sa 122.4; 121.5 103. 2 Savannah ......___._| 128.6 125. 2 
Newark 119.3} 1185] 101.9 Washington, D. C..-| 118.0)| 118.3 
New York.....-_-. 116.6 | 1165} 101.6) East South Central: 

Philadelphia 117.5 | 4115.5 | 97.0 Birmingham __.-____- 118.9 | 117.8 7 
Pittsburgh______. 117.7 | 117.8) 101.1 Louisville__......... 120. 6 119.3 
Rochester. _.__- ce Sees) Tesi Me) Memphis... ------- 120. 8 117.8 
Scranton.............| 1185] 117.6 100. 4 Ss 129.1 | 4 130.7 

East North Central: | West South Central: | 

a ERE } 120.0 117.5 100. 5 Dallas... __-- ; } 116.0 115.6 
Cincinnati_--___-_- 120.7 118.9 | 100. 1 Houston ee 124.6 
Cleveland... | 1223| 120.5| 1021 Little Rock..........| 1281] 1201) 4% 
Columbus, Ohio__...| 117.1 | 115.2 | 96. 9 New Orleans. _.....-| 130.0 128. 0 
as | 121.0 |4118.6} 101.3 || Mountain: 
Indianapolis ___.__- 122.8} 120.8| 101.1 aes ee 
Milwaukee --__. | 117.9 | 116.0 | 99. 2 oe ee ee Ay 
ge | 126.0) 123.6) 103.5 Salt Lake City____- 120.7 | 120.0 
Springfield, Tl___-_-- | 126. 0 124.3 100.3 || Pacific: 

West North Central: Los Angeles. ____.-_-- 125. 2 124.9 2 
Kansas City_._.___.. | 117.2] 116.5 97.4 Portland, Oreg_____ 129.6 | 4129.7 5 
Minneapolis. __._---.- | 118.0) 117.3) 1015 San Francisco__----- 123.6} 121.9 
GRR. 35500. cess | 117.9| 1165} 100.4 SR 127.5 | 126.7 





| Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage . 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population w 
Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons. 

2 Preliminary. 3 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 4 Revised. 


Average Annual Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913 to 1941 





_ Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913 to 1941, 
inclusive, and monthly indexes for January 1941 to April 1942, 
inclusive, are shown in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Years, From 
1913 to 1941, and by Months, January 1941 to April 1942 


[1935-39= 100] 








All- All- we: | All- , 
Year | foods Year | foods 7 | foods 3 one 
| index || index | index 

ee. | SP 132.3 || 1941- ‘ 105. 5 1941—Con. 
BR Sol ates Fi, eee 130.8 
ee en a ences 132. 5 1941 | November l 
SSR te 8 6|lhChlll Re 126. 0 || December 
ES Pe ae... ....... 103.9 || January_..-.-- 97.8 || 
EE 2 | TE 86. 5 February-._.-- | 7.9 || 1942 
1919. __ ee ~~ Sars 84.1 || March a aednil 98. 4 |) 
1920 _ - tf 93.7 || April 100.6 || January --- 
«=a pe °° (aa eeS wm ° 2 ee |} 102.1 | February. 
ee wm (ff) See so Sea | 105.9 || Mareh__. 
1923__ ee ee 105.3 || July____.------ | 106.7 || April. _- 
leapt yay arm 97.8 || August____.__- | 108.0 
1925... 132.9 || 1939- - 95.2 || Septemmber.....; 110.7 || 
1926 _ . | eae 96.6 || October --_--- |; 11L6 
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COAL PRICES IN MARCH 1942 


RETAIL prices of bituminous coal and Pennsylvania anthracite 
advanced slightly between December 15, 1941, and March 15, 1942, 
while western anthracite prices showed no change. The average 
increase Of 0.2 percent for bituminous coal reflected minor price 
changes in all areas. Advances ranging from 0.5 percent for chestnut 
to 1.4 percent for buckwheat sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite reflected 
comparatively small price increases in cities where these are important 
domestic fuels. 

Increases of about 7 percent for the year brought prices in March 
1942 to a higher level than in any March since 1927 for bituminous 
coal, and since 1934 and 1932, respectively, for stove and chestnut 
sizes Of Pennsylvania anthracite. Average prices of pea and buck- 
wheat sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in March 1942 were 8.9 and 
4.0 percent, respectively, above the level of March 1941, and were 
higher than at any time during the 5 years the Bureau has collected 
and published prices of these coals. Arkansas and New Mexico 
anthracite prices increased about 4 percent during the year, and 
Colorado anthracite showed no change. 

Reports reaching the Bureau indicate a tendency for early storage 
of domestic coal for the coming winter season. Retail dealers are 
being urged to buy their supplies now, and many are requesting their 
customers to accept delivery of orders as early as possible. The 
opening of navigation on the Great Lakes this spring was earlier 
than usual and stocks accumulated on upper-lake docks were greater 
than in March 1941. 

Average retail prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous 
coal and Pennsylvania anthracite based on the 3-year period October 
1922 through September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 6 for 
March 1942 and December and March 1941. 
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Taste 6.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, March 1942 and 
December and March 1941 





Percent of 
change Mar. 15, 
1942, compared 


Index of retail price (Oc- 


Average retail price per | “toner 1922-September 


ton of 2,000 pounds 





1925= 100) with 
Kind of coal ee aaa 
| 1942 194] 1942 1941 
ie, LL See a Se ___| Dee. 15,| Mar.15, 
1941 1941 
Mar.15!| Dec.15 Mar. 15| Mar.15!, Dee.15 Mar. 15 
Bituminous coal (35 cities),old series ? $9.52 | $9.50 $8.88 96. 7 96. 5 90.3; +0.2 +7.1 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), | 
new series: 3 | 
Stove____- |} 12.42] 12.35 11.63 | 88.2 87.7 82.7 +.6 +6.7 
Chestnut... . -| 1248] 1243) 1166] 88.9) 885/| 83.0 +.5| +7.1 
et calc aeg | 10.56 | 10. 48 | 9.70 |_- +.8 +8.9 
Buckwheat 8.64) 8.52 8.31 |_. +1.4 +4.0 
Western anthracite: 
Arkansas (6 cities) | 13.47 | 13.47 | 412.89 | 0 +4.5 
Colorado (1 city) al | 15.81 | 15.81 15. 81 | 0 0 
New Mexico (1 city) - - - | 24.72) 24. 23. 86 0 +3.6 


72 





! Preliminary. 


? Unweighted average. 


Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 


+ Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 


« Revised. 
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Details by Kinds of Coal 


Bituminous coal.—Retail prices of bituminous coal remained yp. 
changed or advanced only a few cents between December 15, | 
and March 15, 1942, in most of the cities reporting to the Bu 
The greatest increases for low-volatile coal during the 3-mont} 
period were in the New England area, where prices advanced about 4( 
cents per ton in Boston and 50 cents in Fall River and Providence. 
Prices of all sizes of eastern high-volatile coal in Detroit and 0; 
western high-volatile coal in Seattle increased from 10 to 30 cents per 
ton, and in Denver pea and stoker prices of western high-volatile 
March were about 20 cents higher than in December 1941. 

Low-volatile coal prices were higher in March 1942 than a yea; 
earlier in all reporting cities except Philadelphia, where no change was 
reported. ‘The increases for the year ranged from a few cents in 
Pittsburgh to $1.75 per ton in Fall River, with the greatest advances 
occurring in the New England and East North Central areas. P; : 
increased more than $1 per ton in Boston, Providence, and Portland. 
Maine, as well as in Fall River in the New England area. Increases 
in Detroit ranged from $1.33 for egg size to $1.60 for nut, and in most 
other cities of the East North Central area the increases for all sizes 
were from 50 cents to 80 cents per ton. 

Price advances for the year for eastern high-volatile coals \ 
greater than for western high-volatile coals. Most of the increases 
for eastern high-volatile ranged between 50 cents per ton and the 
$1.38 to $1.67 reported in Detroit. Increases for western hich- 
volatile were generally less than 50 cents and none was greater thai 
75 cents, except in Houston and San Francisco where prices advai 
$1 per ton for one or more sizes, and in Seattle where all sizes incre: 
from 95 cents to $1.59 per ton. 

Anthracite.—Pennsylvania anthracite prices in March showed 
change for the preceding 3 months in most of the cities reporting 
this coal. The price advances recorded were generally less tha: 
cents per ton, with the greatest increase, 13 to 16 cents . 
occurring in New York City. Compared with March 1941, 
chestnut, and pea sizes were from 50 cents to $1.55 higher in “ci 
where these coals are important domestic fuels. Advances in ret 
prices of buckwheat during the year ranged from 10 cents to $1.36 

Prices of western anthracite were unchanged during the 3-mon' 
period from December 1941 to March 1942. Arkansas anthra: 
prices reported by six cities were from 40 cents to $1 higher in Marv! 
1942 than a year earlier. New Mexico anthracite in San Francis 
advanced 86 cents during the year and Colorado anthracite in Denve: 
showed no change. 
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ELECTRICITY? AND GAS? 
Price Changes Between December 1941 and March 1942 


RESIDENTIAL rates are secured from 51 cities for electricity and 
from 50 cities for gas. These rates are used in the computation of 
monthly bills for the amounts of consumption which have been 
selected as representative of average use throughout the country. 

Reports published for March, June, and September show only the 
price changes which occurred during ‘the preceding 3 months. The 
December report presents price changes effective on December 15 
and a record of changes for the year. 

Electricity—There were no changes in residential rates between 

December 15, 1941, and March 15, 1942, in the 51 cities reporting to 
the Bureau. 

Gas.—Changes in residential rates between December 15, 1941, and 
March 15, 1942, occurred in 4 of the 50 reporting cities. C osts of gas 
for domestic consumers increased in Portland, Maine, for manu- 
factured gas and in Minneapolis for mixed manufactured and natural 
gas, a decreased in Mobile and New Orleans where natural gag is 
served. 

In Portland, Maine, a decrease in the number of cubic feet covered 
by the initial charge increased costs of gas most to small users. The 
increases ranged from 8.3 percent for 10.6 therms, representing gas 
for cooking, to 0.4 percent for 40.6 therms, which covers the use of 
vas for refrigeration and automatic water heating in addition to 
cooking. In Minneapolis increases in rates for gas in excess of the 
400 cubic feet included in the initial charge advanced costs from 1.1 
percent for 10.6 therms to 1.8 percent for 40.6 therms. 

Lower costs for gas in Mobile and New Orleans were due principally 
to rate reductions, although slight increases in the heating value of the 
gas contributed to the price decrease. Mobile discontinued the 
Objective Rate Schedule which included Present, Intermediate, and 
Objective rates, and the lower or Objective rate was made applic rable 
for computing net monthly bills of all domestic consumers. Reduc- 
tions for customers formerly billed unde: the Present rate were from 
9.1 percent for 10.6 therms to 14.7 percent for 30.6 therms. De- 
creases of 0.5 percent or less for customers formerly billed under the 
Objective rate reflected the effect of the increased heating value of the 
gas served in the city. In New Orleans a new rate schedule reduced 
the cost of gas by from 5.8 percent for 10.6 therms to 18.5 percent 
for 40.6 therms, and provided refunds on all bills sent out on or after 
September 15, 1941. 





t Average prices of electricity for 25, 40, and 100 kilowatt-hours for 1923 through 1938 are shown in Bureau of 
Labor Statisics Bulletin No. 664. 

2 Average prices of gas for 10.6 therms and 30.6 therms for 1923 through June 1936 are shown in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 628 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN APRIL 1942? 


THE general level of commodity prices in primary markets rose | | 
percent in April over March, marking a 14-month period of uninter- 
rupted increase. The Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index 
of nearly 900 price series reached 98.7 percent of the 1926 average 
the highest level since October 1926. Continued gains in prices fo 
agricultural commodities largely accounted for the advance. In the 
preceding 12 months the index rose nearly 19 percent and is nov 
more than 31 percent above the August 1939 average directly pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war in Europe. 

Foods—mostly fruits, vegetables, and meats—rose 2.7 percent dur- 
ing April, and hides and leather products—largely goatskins and 
sheepskins—advanced 2.1 percent. Farm products averaged 1.7 per- 
cent higher than in March as a result of pronounced increases in 
prices for livestock, while grains declined sharply. Textile products 
advanced more than 1 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 0.7 per- 
cent; and housefurnishing goods, 0.2 percent. Building materials 
declined 0.3 percent, while the indexes for fuel and lighting mate- 
rials, metals and metal products, and chemicals and allied products 
remained unchanged at last month’s level. 

Prices for most commodities, except those on which early controls 
were established, have risen substantially since August 1939. Farm 
product prices have advanced more than 71 percent; foods and textile 
products, about 45 percent; hides and leather products and chemicals 
and allied products, approximately 30 percent; and building materials. 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities, over 20 per- 
cent. Metals and metal products have risen 11 percent and fuel and 
lighting materials, 7 percent since August 1939. 

A large part of the increase has occurred in the past year. In the 
period April 1941 to April 1942 farm product prices increased over 40) 
percent and foods and textile products, more than 20 percent 
Increases for the remaining 7 groups ranged from 6 percent for metals 
and metal products to nearly 19 percent for chemicals and allied 
products. 

Average prices for farm products in April reached the highest point 
since the autumn of 1929. Quotations for livestock—particularly 
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! During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, materials allocation, and rationing 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes, however, mus 
considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment and revision as required by late and more com! 
reports. 
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rattle, hogs, and sheep—rose sharply, while calves and live poultry 
jeclined. Marked advances were also reported in prices for we | 
fruits and vegetables, cotton, wool, hops, peanuts, and hay. The 
vrain market weakened, with rye down nearly 9 percent and wheat 
about 5 percent. Barley, corn, and oats advanced, and cattle feed 
prices continued to rise. 

~ An advance of over 11 percent for both fresh and processed fruits 
and vegetables, together with higher prices for meats and for butter, 
eggs, rice, canned salmon, lard, molasses, sugar, peanut butter, and 
ielly accounted for the increase of 2.7 percent in the foods group 
index. Prices were lower for cheese, milk, flour, cured beef in the 
New York market, and veal. 

Shoes reflected earlier advances in prices for leather and rose 1.9 
percent in April. Harness and luggage also advanced. The index 
for hides and skins rose 5.9 percent, as a result of sharp increases in 
prices for goatskins and sheepskins. The hide prices included in 
the index are regulated by the Office of Price Administration. 

Higher prices were reported for men’s clothing, underwear, and 
industrial cotton fabrics—such as denim, drills, osnaburg, print cloth, 
shirting, sheeting, ticking, and cordage. Quotations were also higher 
for certain woolen and worsted materials and yarns. Some house- 
furnishing goods—particularly pillow cases, sheets, window shades, and 
dinner sets—averaged slightly higher in April. Office furniture ad- 
vanced about 5 percent during the month. 

In the fuel and lighting materials group, seasonally lower prices of 
coal and declining prices of gasoline in the mid-continent and west- 
coast areas counterbalanced higher prices for Pennsylvania crude 
petroleum, kerosene, and Pennsylvania fuel oil, and the group index 
remained unchanged at the March level, 77.7 percent of the 1926 
average. 

Average prices for building materials dropped 0.3 percent, largely 
because of weakening prices for rosin, shellac, and turpentine and a 
tightening up of the southern pine lumber price schedule. Some 
types of lumber—particularly western pine, spruce, white oak, red 
cypress, and red cedar shingles—advanced. Brick and tile, chrome 
colors, linseed oil, plaster board, plaster, lime, and tar also averaged 
higher in April than in March. 

During April prices of fatty acid advanced, as did soybean oil, 
ether, and naphthalene flake. 

Percentage comparisons of the April 1942 level of wholesale prices 
with March 1942 and April 1941 and August 1939 with corresponding 
index numbers are given in table 1. 
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Tas Le 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgrou 


s of Comm 









































April 1942 with Comparisons for March 1942, April 1941, and August 19 
[1926= 100] 
: Per- | Per 
Group and subgroup — | i cent of | — cent of August 
: | change | | change | 1939 
i } 
ee Bee ae Tee eee 198.7 | 7.6) +1.1/ 83.2 | +18.6 | 75.1 
| REPRE eee See ee ee 104.5} 102.8) +1.7| 744) 440.5) 61.( 
REE TES AS SS RE I a | 91.5) 93.8) —2.5 70.9} +29.1 | 51.5 
Livestock and poultry.............._____- | 1183) 113.8) +40) 86.2) +37.2) 66./ 
Other farm products..........____. 99.0} 97.9) +11 | 67.8 | +46.0/ 60 
RSI ETI 0 28 i : | 98. 7 96. 1 +2.7 77.9 | +26.7 | 67.2 
OE PERILS SSE 94. 1 94.3 —.2 81.0 | +16.2 | 67.9 
UL lll EL ee oe | 90.6 —.4 76.8 | +17.4)| 71.9 
Fruits and vegetables......-......._--__- | 97.7 87.7 | +11.4 63.8 | +53.1 | 58. 
ue FY Ao | 1128] 109.2] 43.3] 85.6| +31.8 | 2 
ls tdntiinitbincddeidninn hieainiien | 90.4 89.1) +1.5 73.9 | +22.3 | 60 
Hides and leather products___._..-__- _.| 119.2]}°116.7] 42.1 103.9 | +14.7 92.7 
a saan Mcaainadh 126.7 124.3 +1.9 107.8 | +17.5 | 100.8 
Hides and skins.................---.-----| 123.5] 116.6] +5.9]| 104.7 | +18.0 77. 2 
Elect gaa aE - SERS Se aa ‘ -| 101.3 101.5 —.2 95. 6 +6.0 84. ( 
Other leather products-_-__-..........---- } 115.2) 113.6) +1.4 100.5 | +14.6 97.1 
tiie sien eunescsphiees | 97.7 96.6) +1.1 81.0 | +20.6 67.8 
a Sn lis A ea | 107.8 106. 6 +1.1 88.7 | +21.5 81. 
Cotton goods....................-.-------| 113.8] 1126] 41.1] 868] 481.1] 65.5 
Hosiery and underwear_............____- 70. 6 69.8) +11 61.1 | +15.5 61.! 
8 STA AD Te ays eee 30.3 30.3 0 29.5 | +2.7 28. | 
TSS Gi ee Se miaipe tr ete ae i (2) (2) al cs ) 44.3 
Woolen and worsted goods.._.._._______- 111.0 108. 7 +2.1 93.3 | +19.0 75. 
Other textile products__..............--- 98. 5 98. 2 +.3 89.3 | +10.3 63.7 
Fuel and lighting materials..._............_-- 77.7 77.7 0 72.9 +6.6 72. € 
A i ot i erie habe ping bie i 83.7 85. 2 —1.8 80.9 | +3.5 72. 1 
I IG. cc cccnccdwocinnecsnaasal (abet eee —.2} 100.0} +8.2 96. ( 
> ARG ER ‘ dhe 122. 1 122.1 0 113.8 +7.3 104. 2 
a Re eg (2) FO “eae IE Mik winks 75.8 
J tae Dati Cdamedaemeamin (2) ee _ i a 86.7 
Petroleum and products. ina 58. 4 58.3 +.2 51.9 | +12.5 §1.7 
Metals and metal products... -...........-- | 1103.8 | 103.8 0 97.9| +6.0 93. 2 
Agricultural implements ---_____--~.- | 96.9 96. 9 0 92.3 | +5.0 93. ! 
Farm machinery -- iGdpnenacees tae 98. 0 0 93.5 | +4.8 O4 
AE ES SS DE 7.1 97.1 0 95.9 | +1.3 95. 1 
Motor vehicles Sschimciedie serkiie aladaalivauak ee a 112.7 +.1 100.1 | +12.7 92. 5 
Ee ee 85. 6 85. 6 0 84.3 +1.5 74. 6 
Plumbing and heating. ...............--- 98. 5 98. 2 +.3 83.0 | +18.7 79. 
Building materials --.-._- pe ee See Ss SS 110. 2 110. 5 —.3 100.1 | +10.1 89. f 
Brick and tile____._- Slislaialictinsp ts aidncnattomesphaniaed 98.0 97.1 +.9 91.7 +6.9 90. 
ads LS ‘ 94.1 93.6 +.5 91.0 +3.4 91. 
Lumber... .-| 131.8 133. 1 —1.0 116.7 | +12.9 90. 
Paint and paint “materials eats A GRE | 100.6} 100.8 —.2 88.7 | +13.4 82 
Plumbing and heating...................| 98.5 | 98.2 +.3| 83.0 | +18.7 79. 
£tructural steel. sa ictal benthaeed | 107.3 107.3 0 107.3 0 107 
Other building materials....._._.______- 103.8 | 103.8 0 95.9 | +8.2 89. 
Chemicals and allied products. _._......_-.---. 97.1 97.1 0 81.8 | +18.7 74. 
ad a 96. 4 06, 4 0 86.4 | +11.6 83 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_.............| 126.7} 126.5 +.2 97.5 | +29.9 77 
ll eee 79. 2 79.5 —.4 71.0 | +11.5 65. 
os ard cosckoudkicdonten 82.8 82.8 0 73.2 | +13.1 73. 
EE IRs Se a 108. 8 108. 8 0 69.3 | +57.0 40. 
Housefurnishing goods. -.-_- PR ets ee Te 102.8 | 102.6 +.2 90.4 | +13.7 85. 
i SEE IIE Fe a aE 108.0 | 107.7 +.3 97.1 | +11.2 90. 
ES I aR EPG 7.5 97.4 +.1 83.4 | +16.9 81. 
he ES AN a 90.3 89.7 +.7 78.6 | +14.9 73. 
Automobile tires and tubes_......_..____- 72.5 71.0} +2.1 58.8 | +23.3 60. 
ES RE Ree Se EE SS a 140. 4 137.7 +2.0 85.2 | +64.8 68. 
gS RES TENY 9i BERET AEG pee 102.9 | 102.9 0 94.5; +89 80. 
iets hd eknaebindungliawes. 46.3 46.3 0 47.6 —2.7 34. 
Other miscellaneous...................... 93. 4 93.3 +.1 84.3 | +10.8 81. 
LEE Se AE OR PNM 100. 0 98. 2 +1.8 77.5 +29.0 66. 
Semimanufactured articles. ...............-- 92.8 92.3 +.5 85.1 | +9.0 74. 
Manufactured products-.................-.-- 198.7 97.8 +.9 85.5 | +15.4 79. 
All commodities other than farm products__..| 197.2 6.2) +1.0 85.0 | +14.4 | 7. 
All commodities other than farm products 
ES EES AT ta RES ak BE Fite RE 195.6 95.2| +.4 85.9 | +11.3/ 80.1 








3 Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 1942 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from April 1941 to 
April 1942, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 












































[1926 = 100] 
= 
: | Chem- 
Hides | Tex- | Fuel |Metals| puiia-| icals House) | An 
Farm and | tile | and | ®"4 | “ing | ana | {ur- | Mis 
Year and month | prod- | Foods |leather| » 04. | yiont- | metal | wots. | inca | nish- | cella- | COM> 
ucts prod- | Pits - prod- | ™ate | ae | ing | neous — 
ucts ucts | ucts | goods 
By years: | | | 
TR a eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 
ele A ee 104.9 | 99.9 109.1} 90.4] 83.0) 100.5 | 95.4/| 94.0!) 94.3] 82.6 95. 3 
ee ee 48.2) 61.0) 72.9)/ 549) 70.3] 80.2) 714)| 73.9| 75.1] 644 64.8 
1008 2ucideeedtowe 51.4; 60.5; 80.9) 648] 66.3] 79.8] 77.0| 72.1] 75.8] 62.5 65. 9 
$906... cabubahie ude 809} 82.1] 95.4] 71.5) 76.2] 87.0| 86.7) 787) 81.7 | 70. 5 80. 8 
1907 Gaseous...) BEG 85.5 | 104.6 76. 3 77.6 95.7 | 95.2 82. 6 | 89.7 77.8 86.3 
1998 .s seene>-s | 68.5) 73.6] 92.8) 66.7 | 76.5] 95.7 | 90.3 | 77.0) 86.8 73.3 78. 6 
ee ee 65.3 | 70.4) 95.6) 69.7] 73.1] 94.4| 90.5] 76.0! 86.3] 74.8 77.1 
Wii cern | 67.7] 71.3] 100.8] 73.8] 71.7] 95.8| 94.8] 77.0| 8&5] 77.3] 78.6 
1941__...-........| 824] 82.7] 108.3] 848] 76.2] 99.4 | 103.2) 846] 943] 820] 87.3 
By months: | 
1941: 
, RAE 74.4 77.9 | 103.9 81.0 72.9 97.9 | 100.1 81.8 | 90.4 78. 6 83. 2 
eer 76.4 | 79.5 | 106.4] 83.0] 75.6] 98.1 | 100.4 83.6 | 91.4 79. 6 84.9 
| Sey 82. 1 83.1 | 107.8 | 84.5 | 77.9 | 98.3 | 101.0 83.8 | 93.1 80. 6 87.1 
Sa 85.8 | 84.7] 109.4] 86.2{ 78.5] 98.5 | 103.1] 85.2| 9441! 820 88.8 
Amepeet......... 87.4 | 87.2) 110.2) 883) 79.0] 98.6 105.5) 86.0] 95.4] 83.7 90.3 
| 
September....| 91.0 | 89.5 | 111.3} 89.7] 79.2] 98.6 | 106.4 87.4 97.2) 85.1); 918 
October.....-; 90.0) 88.9 | 112.6) 90.9) 79.6 | 103.1 | 107.3 | 89.7] 99.5] 864) 924 
November....| 90.6 | 89.3 | 114.1] 91.1] 78.8 | 103.3 | 107.5 | 89.8 100.6 | 87.3} 92.5 
pen... 94.7) 90.5) 114.8] 91.8) 78.4 | 103.3 | 107.8 | 91.3 | 101.1) 87.6) 93.6 
1942: | | | | } 
January ------ 100.8 | 93.7 | 114.9; 93.6} 78.2] 103.5 | 109.3 | 96.0) 102.4) 89.3! 96.0 
February ....| 101.3 | 94.6] 115.3] 95.2] 78.0 | 103.6 | 110.1 | 97.0 | 102.5 | 89.3 | 96.7 
aa 102.8 | 96.1 | 116.7 | 96.6 | 77.7 | 103.8 | 110.5 | 97.1) 102.6) 89.7] 97.6 
April.........| 104.5 | 98.7 119. 2 7.7| 77.7 | 103.8 | 110.2 | 97.1 | 102.8) 90.3 98.7 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
smimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. ‘The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ““Manufactured 
products’ was given in Serial No. R. 1434—-Wholesale Prices, Decem- 
ber and Year 1941. 
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TaBie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities Tre 
[1926 = 100] 
—. 
All 
| All | com- 4 
Seen. }com | modi- eer hy 
eo Man-| mod-| ties an Man-  n Heer 
‘ Raw ufac- | ufac- | ities | other Raw ufac- | Ufac- 
Year and month | mate- tuned tured| other) than Year and month | mate- tured | ‘ured 
rials |. +j- | Prod-| than | farm rials | orti- | Prod-| t f 
eles | ucts | farm | prod- den ucts | fay 3 
prod-| ucts ~ 
ucts | and . 
foods 
By years: By months: T01 
1926 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 1941: ; 
1929 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 91.6 April 77.5 | 85.1 | 85.5 | 8 : \pr! 
1932 --| 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70. 2 May 79.7 | 86.4 | 87.1 | 8 h , | 
1933 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0] 71.2 June 83.6 | 87.6 | 88.6 | 88 aR prev 
1936 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79. 6 July 86.1 | 87.9 | 90.1 | 8 ag 
August 87.6 | 89.5 | 91.5) 9 , year 
1937 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2] 85.3 wor 
1938 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6 | 81.7 September 90.0 | 90.3 | 92.8 
1939 70.2 | 77.0 | 80.4 | 79.5 81.3 October -- 89.7 | 89.9 | 93.9 fore 
1940 71.9 | 79.1 | 81.6 | 80.8 | 83.0 November. 90.2 | 89.7 | 93.8 E 
1941 83.5 | 86.9 | 89.1 | 88.3 89.0 December 92.3 | 90.1 | 94.6 ’ 
1942: the 
January 96.1 | 91.7 | 96.4 | 9 » a 
February 97.0 | 92.0 | 97.0 9 ot t 
March 98.2 | 92.3 | 97.8 | 9 — 
April 100.0 | 92.8 | 98.7 97.2 ne! 
repe 
min 
Weekly Fluctuations proc 
: ; ; ; be of 5 
Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications ofp 
during March and April are shown by the index numbers in table 4 om 
PasLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, March aor 
and April 1942 "e 
trie 
[1926= 100] omy 
AT Apr. | Apr. | A M M M the 
: hiatadi Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Ma: 
Commodity group 9 | i8 | 11 | 4 28 21 ‘ on 
gine . r me, 7 yea 
All commodities 98.6 | 98.3 | 98.1 | 97.9 | 97.4 | 97.2 | 97 “ tha 
Farm products. 104.8 {105.2 |104.6 |104. 2 103. 4 |103.1 |102 ma 
... ea 99.6 | 98.6 | 97.0 | 97.2 | 95.9 | 95.5 | 95.8 nee 
Hides and leather products 119.8 |119.8 |119.8 |118.1 [117.6 |116.6 (116 
Textile products_____- 97.0 | 97.0 | 97.1 | 97.0 | 95.9 | 95.9 | 95 per 
Fuel and lighting materials__- 78.5 | 78.1 | 77.9 | 78.3 | 78.1 | 78.2 | 78 bar 
: 
Metals and metal products_. 103.9 |103.9 |103.9 |103.8 |103.7 [103.7 |103 Pou 
Building materials. __- 108.8 |108.8 |110.5 |110.5 |110.6 |110.4 |110.2 
Chemicals and allied products 97.1 | 97.1 | 97.1 | 97.1 | 97.1 | 97.1 | 97 | 
Housefurnishing goods. - 104.4 |104.4 |104.3 104.3 [104.1 |104.1 | 104 
Miscellaneous. - 90.0 | 89.6 | 89.7 | 89.6 | 89.7 | 89.7 | 89 8 ing 
Raw materials 100.4 | 99.9 | 99.4 | 99.4 | 98.3 | 97.6 | 97 10, 
Semimanufactured articles. - 2.6 | 92.7 | 92.8 | 92.8 | 92.2 | 92.2 | 92 
Manufactured products - __- ate 98.9 | 98.6 | 98.5 | 98.2 | 97.9 | 97.9 | 97 
All commodities other than farm products __- | 97.3 | 96.9 | 96.7 | 96.6 | 96.1 | 95.9 | 95 
All commodities other than farm products and foods__| 95.6 | 95.5 | 95.6 | 95.6 | 95.3 | 95.3 | 95 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


Fh lll hhh bid bibbbbbbibbb bobbie bb bhai Aananasssshh 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
APRIL 1942 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment stood at 40,804,000 in mid- 
April, a gain of 413,000 since mid-March. This total exceeded all 
previous April levels and was 2,576,000 greater than in April of last 
year. These figures do not include CCC enrollees or emergency 
vorkers on WPA or NYA projects, totaling 1,393,000, nor the armed 
forces. 

Employment on contract construction showed a gain of 137,000 over 
the month interval, due largely to increases on Federal projects. All 
of the remaining major groups also showed substantial employment 
increases over the month with but two exceptions. The mining group 
reported no change from the March level, gains in quarrying and metal 
mining having offset decreases in coal mining and crude- petroleum 
production. In the trade group there was a net contraseasonal decline 
of 53,000, due in part to direct and indirect Government restrictions 


ONSHM affecting the sale of automobiles, tires, electrical appliances, and other 

4. commodities. 

o—- Approximately one-half of the gain of nearly 2,600,000 civil non- 
aren 


awricultural workers over the year occurred in ‘manufac turing indus- 
tries. With but one exception (trade) all other major groups ‘showed 
employment gains over April of last year. Substantial declines in 
the wholesale and retail automotive and the retail furniture groups 
contributed to the decline of 134,000 in trade employment over the 
year. All major retail groups except food reported fewer employees 
than in April 1941. The declines over the year in certain retail lines 
may be attributed in part to the fact that this y year Easter shopping 
securred too early to affect employment in those lines in the pay 
period ending nearest the fifteenth of April, while last year Easter 
buying was concentrated in the middle week of the month and ac- 
counted for a substantial March-April employment gain. 

Emergency employment on work-relief programs showed the follow- 
ing decreases during April: WPA, 96,800; NYA student work program, 
10,100; NYA out-of-school work program, 15,300; and CCC, 18,000. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in _employment between mid-March and mid-April were 
reported by 77 of the 157 manufacturing and by 8 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pay-roll increases were reported by 88 of the manufacturing and 9 
of the nonmanufacturing industries. 
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In factory employment as a whole there was an increase of (9). 
percent between March and April, which was about twice as larve 9. 
the normally expected expansion. The corresponding increg<o os 
2.1 percent in weekly pay rolls was in contrast to a typical decresc 
of about 1 percent for this month. The durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries showed a gain of 1.6 percent in employ. 
ment, while the nondurable-goods group reported a reduction 95 
0.2 percent. 

Many industries, both durable and nondurable, continued to showy 
employment declines as a result of shortages of materials and lay-offs 
pending plant conversion to war production. Among such durable. 


goods industries were automobiles, hardware, plumbers’ supplies | 


stamped and enameled ware, tin cans, business machines, jewelry 
and silverware and plated ware. Sharp increases, however, in such 
important war industries as shipbuilding, aircraft, foundries and 
machine shops, engines, electrical machinery, and machine tools 
offset these declines sufficiently to cause a net gain in the durable- 
goods group and in all manufacturing industries combined. 1) the 
nondurable-goods group substantial seasonal increases were reported 
for the beverage, canning, ice cream, beet sugar, and butter industries. 
and smaller gains for cane-sugar refining and knitted outerwear. 
Contraseasonal gains were shown in cotton goods, silk and rayon, 
and woolen and worsted goods. Declines in other nondurable- 


goods industries, however—particularly cottonseed oil, cake, and meal: | 


millinery; carpets and rugs; rubber goods; fertilizers; fur-felt hats: 
and hosiery—more than offset these gains to cause a net decline in 
the group as a whole. 

Factory employment showed a gain of 11.0 percent since April of 
last year, while corresponding pay rolls showed an increase of 38.5 
percent. As pointed out in preceding reports, factory pay rolls have 
advanced much more sharply than employment due to increased 
working hours in many industries, overtime premiums, and wage-rat: 
increases. 

Employment and pay rolls in anthracite mining declined 1.1 percent 
and 12.3 percent, respectively, over the month, the pay-roll decrease 
being due in part to the observance of holidays in the first half of 
April. Bituminous-coal mining employment fell only 0.5 percent and 
pay rolls increased 1.3 percent in contrast to normally expected declines 
of about 7 percent and 17 percent, respectively. Metal mining as a 


whole showed an employment increase of less than 1 percent and em- 
ployment in quarrying and nonmetallic mining showed a less-tlian- 


seasonal increase. In crude-petroleum production employment : 
clined slightly. 


Employment on street ralways and busses again showed an increase 


of about 1 percent, reflecting the demand for additional transp: 
tional facilities. Telephone and telegraph offices reported an en 
ployment increase of 0.6 percent, while electric light and power co. 
panies reported 0.5 percent fewer employees. Increases of a seas! 
character were reported by hotels, laundries, private building « 
struction, and dyeing and cleaning establishments. Both brokeraz: 
and insurance firms reported fewer employees. 
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Retail establishments reported a net contraseasonal decline of 0.5 
ercent in the number of workers, due primarily to reductions in the 
ytomotive and furniture groups, reflecting the effect of the war 
program on the sale of automobiles, tires, gasoline, electrical appli- 
ances, and radios. Wholesale firms reported a larger-than-seasonal 
mployment decrease of 1.6 percent, due partially to reduced employ- 
gent in the automotive and electrical groups. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
dass I steam railroads showed an employment increase of 4.2 percent 
between March and April, the total number employed in April being 
1,240,171. Corresponding pay-roll figures for April were not available 
yhen this report was prepared. For March they were $231,467,281, 
an increase of $22,295,169 from February. The increase in pay rolls 
yas due in part to the February—March employment gain and in part 
to the fact that the March pay roll covered 31 days while the previous 
nonth’s figure covered only 28 days. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by 
nanufacturing wage earners were 42.4 in April, a decrease of less than 
).1 percent since March. Corresponding average earnings were 81.9 
ents, a gain of 1.2 percent over the preceding month. The average 
weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and part-time 
ombined) were $36.63, an increase of 1.3 percent since March. Of 
the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly surveyed, 8 reported 
increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing 
industries for which man-hours are available, 6 showed increases in 
average hours worked per week and 10 reported gains in average 
hourly earnings. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 8.0 percent and affecting approxi- 
nately 205,000 wage earners were reported by about 1,000 cooperating 
manufacturing establishments out of a reporting sample of approxi- 
mately 34,000 plants employing about 8,000,000 wage earners. The 
wage-rate changes reported for nonmanufacturing industries were 
negligible. As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments 
in an industry and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to 
report wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as 
representing the total number of wage changes occurring in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings for 
March and April 1942 and April 1941 are given where available in 
table 1 for all manufacturing industries combined, selected nonman:i- 
facturing industries, water transportation, and class I steam railroads. 
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TABLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industp;, 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April and March 1942 and April 194) 


[Preliminary figures] 





Employment index Pay-roll index Average 
plo} } £ 


Industry | 
April |March April | April |March) April | April 
1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 1942 


All manufacturing industries com- (1923-25 = 109) (1923-25 = 100) 
bined... -| 136.1 | 135.0 | 122.6 | 186.6 | 182.8 | 134. 


¢ 100 (1935-89 = 100 
Class I steam railroads ! 121.5 | 116.6 | 106 oe a ee 


Coal mining: (1929 = 100) (1929=100) * 
Anthracite _. | 47.§ 48.5 48. 44.7 50.9 24. : 30. 5s 
Bituminous - - -- 93.3 | 93.8 | 23.5 | 118.4 | 116.9 5. 5 33. 8: 

Metalliferous mining .| 82.8 81. { 77.5 97. 0 99. 1 ¢ 37. 2 

Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 

See pita 50. 47. 48. 2 57.9 54.4 ’ 29. 33 
Crude-petroleum production 59 59 60.1 | 62.8] 62.6) 57. 38.7 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph | 91.0 90. 5 83. 122 121 

Electric light and power 89.2 89. 6 91.3 | 113.6 | 113. 

Street railways and busses 72. 5 71. 68. ; 84. ! 84. 
Trade: 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Hotels (year-round) 3 

Laundries _ - 

Dyeing and cleaning 

Brokerage 

Insurance ‘4 

Building construction ‘4 

Water transportation 5 


32 
38. 
38 


~J Or OO 


93. § , 92. 93. 
94. 97. 93. 93. 
93. £ ¥ 93. 5 91. 
107. § .§ 108.4 | 104. 
| 113. a 105. 6 92. 
—2. 5 —4.0 | —2. 

: 8 

) 


34. 79 
23. 03 
16. 94 
20. 52 
24. 25 
39. 97 
38. 23 
39. 10 


(2 


or or : 
“11D Oe 1 


+1. 6.6 | +7. 


75 "1 |+13.! 


| +5, 


+2. 


un 
Ofruannos + 
mm Oe SIO AIO 


eo 
eS 





1 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

? Not available. 

’ Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

4 Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. Percentage changes from March to Apr 
February to March 1942, and April 1941 to April 1942 substituted. 

5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor me 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. Pay-roll data included war bonuses and 
subsistence and lodging. Pay-roll indexes on 1929 base not available. Percentage changes fron 
to April 1942, February to March 1942, and April 1941 to April 1942 substituted. 


Public Employment 


Employment in the executive branch of the Federal Government 
exceeded the 2,000,000 mark during the month of April, with th 
addition of 10,300 persons inside the District of Columbia and 97,800) 
outside the District. Both employment and pay rolls increased 6 per- 
cent during the current month, but over the past year employment 
increased 63 percent and pay rolls 73 percent. The April pay rolls 
for the executive service amounted to $327,119,000. 

Employment in the judicial and legislative branches of the Go 
ernment has increased at only a moderate rate—2 percent over tli 
past month and 6 and 7 percent, respectively, over the past year. 

Federally-financed construction showed a more than seasonal ex- 
pansion during the month ending April 15, adding 177,000 workers 
and $35,649,000 in pay rolls. These represented increases of 15 and 
18 percent, respectively, over the preceding month, and of 63 and 95 
percent, respectively, over the past year. 

War construction, not including housing, required 88 percen' 
the employment and 89 percent of the pay rolls. A year ago, defer 
construction work required only 73 percent of the construction ©! 
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ployment and 79 percent of the pay rolls. Expansion during April 
vas concentrated mainly on the construction of cantonments, ord- 

nance plants, air corps stations, new ships, airports, and streets and 
roads. 

Nonwar construction, other than housing, showed slight increases 

1 employment and pay rolls during the month of April, but aggre- 
vated only 124,000 employees and $19,154,000 in pay rolls, less ‘than 

\0 percent of the total construction requirements. 

Public housing employment has declined steadily since July 1941, 
showing a net decrease of 42 percent from April a year ago—from 
72,900 to 42,600 persons. The war public works program, which was 
naugurated in October 1941 to construct schools, hospitals, water- 
works, and sanitary and recreational facilities in war housing areas, 
has been rather slow in getting under way, as reflected in the employ- 
ment data. During the month ending April 15, the additional 1,750 
workers represented an increase over March of almost 100 pere ent. 

In April, all Federally-financed construction employed 1,372,000 
persons and paid out a ‘total of $234,328,000 in pay rolls. Fifteen 
percent of the employees (212,000 persons) were force-account workers 
who were directly employed by the Federal Government but whose 
period of employment will terminate at the completion of the project 
m which they are engaged. 

The expansion of war industries has been accompanied by drastic 
contraction of work-relief projects. During April, WPA personnel 
declined 96,800 persons, and during the past year, 755,000. These 
represented decreases of 10 and 47 percent, respectively. The con- 
traction has affected personnel on war projects of the WPA somewhat 
less than on others—-4 percent during the past month and 33 percent 
during the past year. 

The NYA dropped 10,100 persons from its student-work program 
and 15,300 persons from its out-of-school work program during April. 
Over the past year, NYA personnel has contracted over 50 percent: 
242,000 persons on the student-work program and 217,000 on the 
out-of-school work program. Remaining NYA personnel in April 
numbered 446,000 and the April pay rolls amounted to $6,810,000. 

Personnel on the CCC program likewise dropped sharply during 
April, with the declines distributed among the different groups as fol- 
lows: Enrollees, 18,000 persons, or 18 percent; nurses, 8, or 16 percent; 
educational advisers, 93, or 12 percent; supervisory and technical, 

1,080, or 6 percent. Over the past year, total CCC personnel has 
declined 64 percent and total pay rolls 59 percent. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and force-account employees are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the respective offices, while data for the executive-service 
employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly or 
partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and subcon- 
tractors, and for the work-relief programs from the respective agencies 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federal 
services and on construction and work-relief projects financed wholly 
or partially from Federal funds is given in table 2 
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TaBLe 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Re 
Financed Wholly or Partially From Federal Funds, April 1941 and March ani 


1942 


r Federal Services and on }°r, 


[Subject to revision] 
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Federal services: 
pO a ae ee 
9 SERA IE ER aE 
Legislative 

Construction projects: 
Financed from regular Federal 


Public housing * 
Financed by PWA..-.------- 
War Public Works..........-_- 


Work Projects 
projects 
FEAR Sey ee 
0 SORES et ERS 
National Youth Administration: 
Student-work program . 
Out-of-school work program... 


Administration 





Employment 


Pay rolls 





March | 
1942 | 


April 


April 1942 





-|2, 034, 242 
2, 650 


6, 457 


1, 278, 797 
1, 156, 201 
122, 596 
42, 638 
401 

3, 516 

46, 215 
44, 890 

1, 325 


866, 723 
305, 579 
561, 144 


238, 000 
208, 001 


1, 926, 074 
2, 606 
6, 339 


1, 099, 329 
995, 927 
103, 402 

47, 085 
849 


1, 765 
45, 606 
44, 355 

1, 251 


963, 496 
317, 790 
645, 706 





248, 094 
223, 264 


1, 
iL, 


607, 056 
142, 669 
72, 905 
10, 997 
(*) 
7, 476 
5, 200 
2, 276 
621, 639 
453, 656 
167, 983 


480, 419 
425, 302 


$327, 118, 679 
670, 030 
1, 379, 536 


219, 353, 400 
200, 505, 235 
18, 848, 165 
5, 879, 119 
60, 638 

370, 283 

8, 664, 710 
8, 419, 315 
245, 395 


57, 600, 000 
20, 100, 000 
37, 500, 000 


1, 647, 705 
5, 162, 150 





March 1942 


$309, 764, 679 $1 
671, 814 
1, 368, 606 


184, 254, 174 
149, 544, 531 
14, 709, 643 | 
6, 105, 706 
120, 778 | 
163, 612 | 
8, 032, 756 | 
7, 838, 747 | 
194, 009 


62, 908, 945 
20, 512, 613 
42, 396, 332 


1, 681, 148 
5, 470, 927 





Civilian Conservation Corps......| 97,139 | 116, 333 | 


! Includes force-account employees also included under construction projects, and supervisory a 
nical employees also included under CCC. 

2 Includes ship construction. 

3Includes all Federal housing projects including those formerly under the United States | 
Authority. 

4 Program not in operation. 

5 Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Company. 

6 Break-down not available. 


266,645 | 5, 083, 997 5, 845, 907 
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DETAILED REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT, MARCH 1942 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of nonagricultural employment by major groups are 
given in table 1. The figures for ‘total civil nonagricultural em- 
ployment” and “civil employees in nonagricultural establishments’ 
are based on the number of nonagricultural “gainful workers, 
shown by the 1930 Census of Occupations (less the number who were 
unemployed for 1 week or more at the time of the census) and 
regular reports of employers to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and to other Government agencies. The estimates for the 
individual industry groups are based in large part on industrial 
censuses and on the above-mentioned regular reports of employers 

Estimates of “employees in nonagricultural establishments’ by 
States are given each month in a mimeographed release on emp|oy- 
ment and pay rolls. 


on 
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TABLE 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment, by Major Groups 


[In thousands] 





March 
1942 
(prelim- 
inary) 


Employment groups 











Tota! civil nonagricultural employment ! 40, 337 , 37, 761 








Civil employees in nonagricultural establishments?.| 34, 194 , 866 328 ~~ 31,618 
Manufacturing 12, 823 7 11, 457 

ini 859 j 864 
Contract construction 3 1, 747 ,6 +105 1, 631 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 274 3, : -§ 3, 056 
, 6, 707 , 686 ‘ 6, 578 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 4, 195 8 4, 097 
Federal, State, and local governmment......-..-.-- 4, 589 +-6 3, 935 

















| Excludes employees on WPA and NYA projects and =e in CCC camps. Includes proprietors, 
frm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, domestic servants. Includes allowance for 
adjustment of factory and trade totals to preliminary 1939 Census figures. 

? Excludes all of the groups omitted from “total civil nonagricultural employment” as well as proprietors, 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 

‘Includes employees of construction contractors only. Does not include “force account” construction 
workers, that is those employed directly by other classes of employers. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
157 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturimg industries, in- 
cluding private building construction; water transportation; and class 
1 steam railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transporta- 
tion are based on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, 
and those on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wage 
earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, i insurance, 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and 
executives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corpora- 
tion officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage 
earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
cleaning, and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarryin 
and nonmetallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities, io 
90 percent for metal mining. 

he general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 of the 
157 industries surveyed. ‘These reports cover more than 55 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries 
covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting firms. 
Because Of variation in the size and composition of the reporting 
sample, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement 
of earnings and hours over the period shown. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS AND 
EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 
January, February, and March 1942, where available, are presented 
in table 2. The January and February figures, where given, may 
differ in some instances from those previously published because of 
revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 3 for 55 addi- 
tional manufacturing industries for the months of January, February, 
and March 1942. These indexes are based on 1939 as 100 and are 
available in mimeographed form for the period from January 1939 
to January 1941, inclusive. 


In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from March 1941 to March 
1942, inclusive. The chart on page 1440 indicates the trend of factory 
employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to March 1942. 
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taste 3.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacture of Aluminum and Explosives (Revised) 





Aluminum manufactures ! 





Average | Average 
hourly | weekly 
earnings earnings 





January 
February. 
March_. 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September _ 
October 
November 
December _ ___| 


mrmimnerce 


2 te 5 on ] 
SNwOnNK TOAD HOW 


Explosives 


Interstate C« 





87.6 | $35. 70 
88. 36. 86 
89. 38. 63 
90. 38. 80 
89.5 38. 85 
90. ! 39. 15 
93. ! 41.05 
94. 42. 38 
95. 44. 94 


May = 41. 
June __- : 43. 
July j ; 43. 
August 43. 
September... _| 43. 
October ; 43. 
November. 45. 
December - 47. 


CHOwreWwwW@ 


-_ OS 











Due to expansion of reporting firms, figures not strictly comparable with those of prior months. 


laBLE 4,—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 Additional Manufacturing 
Industries 


[12-month average 1939= 100] 





Employment Pay rolls 


de 


irnings 


Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 


Industry 


ryment i 


e weekly « 


Iron and steel group: | 
Metal doors and shutters 5b guican cial Men 138. 3 .4 | 202.0 198. 8 | 
ne. ees (i) | Tee (*) 
Screw-machine products? tg a OE, OPED | 242. ! 240. 2 391.1 | 
Wire drawing. -- inated 38.9 | 139.1 
3 
? 


mpl 


1041 
-avernas 


~~“? F 


242. 
219. ! 


Wrought pipe not made in rolling 8 ESET 1.6 | 159.% 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums___-.---.-.--------- 3. 142. : 
Machinery group: 
Machine tool accessories - - -------- |} () (1 i 7 
| 231.4 | 222.0] 449.5 
Refrigerators and refrige rating apparatus___----- 2. ! 2. 6 9.2) 152. 
Sewing machines. -_- : 39.2 | 137. 38. 250. : 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers... ___-- 7.6 | . 4 | Y. 151. § 
Transportation equipment group: 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts__-._.-...-..----. 
Nonferrous metals group: 
Sheet-metal work 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal 
Lumber group: 
Caskets and morticians’ goods. 
Wood preserving____- cameo prin 
Wood turned and shaped________- 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_- 
Mattresses and bedsprings eax 
Stone, clay, and glass products group: 
Abrasive wheels 
Asbestos products_-___----------- 
Lime 
Gyps 
Glass products made from purchase d glass - 
Wallboard and plaster, except gypsum 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ember 
71 


il indexe 


pay-re 
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, “2 ABLE : 
TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in 55 Additional Manufacturing : 
Industries—Continued ; 
——- 
[12-month average 1939= 100] 
l een ] 
Employment | Pay roll 
Industry —— eee 
Mar. | Feb. Jan. | Mar. | Feb. - 
1942 1942 | 1942 1942 1942 r Me 
pia’: ,]] indus 
Textiles: | " Dura 
I Rs i ceach ideale daa-osms comiecinae wean 129.8} 136.2] 129.0) 153.4) 164 Non 
Cem I OI nn eauiod 139.4 | 140.3] 140.1] 194.7] 194 192 : 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads..............| 108.7 | 94.7 86.5 | 142.1 127. ( 107 Non 
House furnishings, i RELL SE |} 115.3} 109.1) 113.6] 143.1 130. 8 42: : 
ee I has ca cccnccansudncéudonn 116.9 | 128.0 126.3 159. 8 184. 4 , inthraci 
Ns RLS EEE OLA I: 97.0} 96.3 95. 5 | 127.0 | 121.9 10s Ritumin 
Leather group: ; Votallife 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_-.-__.....---- 108.2 | 106.6 101. 4 138.7 | 139.54 1984 warryit 
Leather gloves and mittens_-_..............---- ---| 141.5 | 136.7) 129.1 | 185.2) 172.9 143.2 “ve min 
EY SEE INIES b cencccocnsweesndieegnacncs ---| 176.1 | 171.8] 167.8 | 200.6); 189.8 “rade-pt 
Food group: tian 
I, oo nnpcneinennenonmnsnubulpaie |} 120.7) 118.1 113.3 | 161.0] 147.0 7 Telephot 
Condensed and evaporated milk ...............--- | 133.4 132. 2 127.8 161. 4 157. 4 Plectric 
BONE, POUNIOE.. 0 cree - ccnccccccocccececcesse- |} 117.9 119.7 115.1 144. 4 148. 0 { Street ra 
Paper and printing group: Wholesa 
an La eS ee 130.4) 131.9} 130.3 172.9) 172.1 Retail tt 
A RRP aa a SS a oS sleet | 117.6) 120.0) 120.8] 135.5 136. 3 Year-rot 
Paper goods, not elsewhere classified. _..........-- 124.2] 122.5) 125.3 147.1 145.3 igundri 
al RP a RR ARG EA RY 109.2 | 109.5 | 110.4 | 143.3] 141.9 pyeing 
EN SS a: 98. 1 99. 0 102. 6 107.9 106. 1 % 
Chemical, petroleum, and coal products: 
RE 2 LL a ees (?) (1) (1) (') (?) (1) 
Compressed and liquefied | oe eo |} 154.4 151.1 147.9 203. 4 200. 4 ] 
3 ertumes anid Goamotics.....................- sccieall 99. 6 99. 9 116. 1 114.4 
LSE SSL DE | 122.0] 121.4] 123.7] 159.7 158. 5 ll indt 
| le TEE SE TTT 88. 1 81.4 79.7 | 113.3] 106.0 10 ~ Dut 
ow, SE eee 123.3 | 119.6) 114.2] 150.9] 148.3 135, 8 Nol 
Miscellaneous group: | 
Chemical fire extinguishers. ...................-.- () (*) (1) Q | No 
a se A wissen ipenaani | 122.2 121.1 118.9 171.3 | 162.6 159 
Instruments—professional, scientificand commercia!._| (') (‘) (‘) (4) (1) inthra 
— | RRS RE EL er Fee } (Q) (1) (‘) (') | (!) Ritumi 
PROtOSTEDRIC GDPOTOLEB.. ... . cnn conc ccncccaccees |} 131.0 130. 5 128. 3 175.7 | 177.0 175.4 Metall 
ae ee eee | 108.1 114.3 | 116.6 127.6 133.7 133. 8 Quarry 
Toys, games, and playground equipment----_-_.-_- | 122.4 115.1 97.7 157.7 | 143. 2 112.7 “Vie m 
Crude- 
tior 
1 Not available for publication separately. teleph 
2 Revisions of employment and pay-roll indexes in the following industries have been made as indicated Vlectri 
Street 1 
Whe 
Screw machine products Handkerchiefs deve 
eustmnitme ) — — Vear- 
1941 | | pet: 
| Employment; Pay rolls Employment | Pay rclls | Dyein 
PD cncchennaseusa 156. 5 Oo eee Bae lhipiiescadte 1 3. 
0 167.2 SE. En cascinocasces |------------ We and il 
PE Ss cinaneancndin 173.1 | = Se ee ESR “sll m 
anda chigh<nadiadel 178.5 SES ES Se EE Me 112 
ait bchonnoncnds 184. 4 250. 8 104.7 121.8 wie 
fn, Sala ES 190. 7 264. 5 104. 8 121.6 Rolis’ 
i ae ee 197.5 264. 3 108. 0 123. 4 atne 
SR 199. 7 275. 1 108. 2 131.6 + In 
September... .......- 202. 7 282. 6 110. 6 139. 4 produ 
an 207. 2 295. 7 110. 4 146, 2 ‘In 
November. ........-- 208. 7 296. 2 108. 0 140. 5 none 
December-.......--.-- 212.6 319. 1 103.7 133.3 produ 
Sin 
prese! 
phlet 
6 Se 
TR 
parat 
Mont 
in mi 
Cc. 
comp 
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quste 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and Non- 
manufacturing ? Industries, March 1941 to March 1942 





1941 1942 
Industry 





j ) 
Av. Imar.| Apr. May|June July Aug.|Sept, Oct. Nov, Dec.) Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
| 


Employment 


| | 
4ll industries 7. 7/119. . : 130. 6133. 1135.2 135. 4 134, 8134. 21132. 5133, s|135.0 
Durable goods 3 34. . . 7/131. 3) 135. 1/137. 6) 138. 7) 142. 1144. 0 144. 6) 144, 2) 143, 3) 145. 1/147. 4 
Nondurable goods ¢____/121. . 8118. . 1/123. 9) 127. 7) 128. 7) 127. 3) 125. 4) 124. 8] 122. 1|123. 0) 123. 2 





aa 





Manufacturing 





Nonmanufacturing 





jnthracite mining 5 
gituminous-coal mining 5_ 
Vetalliferous mining * 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lice mining 
Crade-petroleum produc- 


| 49.0) 48.8 


q 48.5 
95.1) 95.5) 95.1) 94 


93. 6 


sts 


.§ 
79. 5) 80.2) 80.7) 81.0} 81. 
| | 


o 
= 


52.6 50.9} 46.8) 46.7} 47. 


60.9! 61.1] 61.3) 60.6) 59. 


9 

90. 1} 90.0) 90 90.3} 90. 
Electric light and power 7 ri 
9 


Street railways and busses’ ® 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade ’ 
Year-round hotels § 
Laundries §.___.______ 
Dyeing and cleaning 5 


| 93.4) 93.1) 92.0) 90. 5) 89. 
70. 2; 70.6) 70.4) 70.7) 71. 





. 3} 96. 3} 96.3) 94.9) 94.3) 94. 
101. 0,103.0 113.0) 95.4) 94.0) 94. 
5.1] 95.3) 94.2) 94.1) 93. 
8. 9108. 4/108. 8, 107. 6) 107. 
7. 2\113. 3/109. 8 109. 5)114. 0 

| 





concvonc ao * 


BESSSSSS=E 
NOSOHOm AWA © Oty 
2e 2D 
RSkSSsksF £ 
MAONSCASOWO Ww #wOS 





Pay rolls 
Manufacturing 





| | | | | | | } | " fe: 
4ll industries 148. 8| 131. 2)134. 7|144. 1/152. 2 152. 7/158. 1| 162. 6) 167. 0) 165. 4| 169. 9) 173. 5178 
Durable goods 3_______|167. 8) 144. 6) 149. 9) 163. 1/173. 9|172. 2 177. 6| 183. 3 191. 4) 190. 3) 195. 4/204. 3/210 
Nondurable goods 4____| 127. 6) 116. 3)117. 7/122. 9) 127. 9) 130. 7| 136. 3/139. 5) 139. 6137. 4) 141. 3,139. 0/142 





=_—=——=_|_  —_—S=_=_«_bo—HS_—W—XX——_ —S> —_SE=_b_ —S|=S«—_ b——\lCOlOSS-\ _—O—S=_S_—sX=~M~—OESLE_ |“ SY—lDEPE|_wsqxWOWwDO_|=_<_a_ 


Anthracite mining 5. 4) =] = 51.1) 49.6) 49.2) 41.8) 35.9) 39.4) 49.6) 51.0 
Bituminous-coal mining 5__ | 15. 5) 103. 4) 107. 2) 105. 4/117. 3)115. 5) 122. 6) 116. 3) 119. 9) 117. 1/118. 2/116. 6 
Metalliferous mining ® ____ | 78.9) 81.5) 85.3) 79.3) 85. 4) 85. 9) 88. 3) 89.8) 93.7) 94.3) 98.4) 98.8 
Quarrying and nonmetal- } 
lic mining 47.0) 53. 2) 55.7| 55.5) 59.3) 60.5) 61.5) 57.5) 55. 8} 48. 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion , 57.8) 58.6) 59.9) 61.4) 61.5) 64.4) 64.4) 64.2) 64.6) 64. : 
Telephone and telegraph 7_/112. 107. 3) 110. 5)113. 0) 115. 7/116. 4) 117. 3)117. 0) 118. 3) 122. 9) 120. 9) 120. 
Flectric light and power? _/111. 107. 6| 109. 6 111. 4,113. 5,115. 1/115. 0/115. 7) 115. 2/115. 2) 114. 6/113. 
Street railways and busses7& | 75. 72.0) 72.7| 76.2) 75.8) 78.6) 78.1) 78.4) 78.5) 80.0) 80.5) 83. 
Wholesale trade_....._.__- | 87. $3. 4| 84. 6| 88. 4/ 88.0) 89.8) 90.9) 92.0) 91.6) 92.8) 91.8) 93. 
Retail trade ” | 91.7) 91.5) 95.2) 94.0 94.0) 95.8) 97.3) 98. 5)107.8) 94.6) 93.9 
7.1) 87.9) 87.4) 87.6) 88.2) 90.0) 91.9) 93.2) 93.3) 91.5) 92.6 

| 99. 3) 95.8) 98.7) 102. 5) 106. 7| 104. 7| 105. 2) 103. 4/101. 9) 102. 6) 103. 8, 102. 5 104. 2 
Dyeing and cleaning 5_____| — 97.8) ae =e 96. 4) 92. | ais 66. 5) =e 88. 6 86. 5) 85.6) 92.9 


13-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 
and 11 of December 1940 ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls” for comparable figures back to January 1919 for 
“all manufacturing’’ and January 1923 for ‘‘durable goods”’ and ‘‘nondurable goods.’’ 

112-month average for 1929=100. Comparahle indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of ‘‘Employment and Pay 
Rolis” or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufac- 
turing indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

+ Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

‘Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 Census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are 
presented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pam- 
phiet for revised figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940. 

* See table 7 of February 1941 pamphiet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

’ Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not com- 
Parable with indexes published in ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls’’ pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in 
Monthly Labor Review prior to April 1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available 
in mimeographed form. 
oto street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor 
companies. 
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POTENTIAL LABOR SUPPLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
A LITTLE over 13,000,000 nonworkers were available for f,)| 5, TH 
half-time jobs in March 1942 according to returns from a suryey off YY 
the potential labor supply in the United States conducted by th gm the ' 
Work Projects Administration.' This labor reserve consisted og D°° 
persons 14 years of age or older who were not in the labor market a; fm 000." 
the time of the survey, but who said they could take a job for wagecM Tau 
if one were available within their community during the next 30 days 
More than half of the total—7,600,000 persons—indicated that they 
were available for full-time employment. The remaining 5,700.0 
said they could not take a full-time job but reported that they could 
take a half-time job (of 20 hours or less a week). 

The largest source of potential workers who could take a full-time 
job was the housew'fe or homemaker group which numbered 6,500,000 
persons out of the total 7,600,000. Another one-half million were & 
students, while the remainder (600,000) considered themselves unablelm Febru: 
or too old to work under ordinary circumstances, but indicated that theyq™ “"" 


April 


could take a full-time job under the current war production program, — 

The labor reserve of persons capable of taking full-time jobs con july 
sisted of 7,000,000 women and only 600,000 men. Moreover, morefam Ae) 
than one-half of these women were in the highly employable age rangefiif o™ 
of 20 to 44 years; very few men in the full-time labor reserve were in Decem 
this age range. 

The 5,700,000 nonworkers who could take only half-time jobs were 
almost equally divided between homemakers and students. Because 14®# 
of the large number of students in this group, their characteristicsf/ — 
were markedly different from those in the full-time labor reserve. 
Thus, more than one-fourth of the half-time potential consisted of 
males, while almost one-half were in the young age group between 
14 and 19 years. 

The total number of persons saying that they could take a full or 
half-time job was come to about one-fourth of the present active 
labor force. It must be pointed out, however, that many of the char- 
acteristics of this potential labor supply indicate that a great dealf “? 


EE 


— 
1 Inc 


I 
remains to be done before it can be assimilated:into the war production . 
program. Thus, only a little over one-third of the nonworkers capable 

of taking full-time jobs had worked within the past 5 years. Overf “*! 
one-fourth, in fact, had never held a private or regular Government . 
job lasting 3 consecutive days or more. Of those who had beenf Age: 
previously employed and reported themselves available for full-‘ime : 
employment, fewer than 100,000 had worked at a skilled trade on wal 
their last job. A full-scale training and reiraining program therefore 1 
must accompany any attempt to utilize the potential labor supply in i 


the United States. 

There are other factors which serve to lessen the labor reserve’s 
availability for employment. War production activities are not (is-¥J an, 
tributed uniformly throughout the country and this creates the prob- 
lem of bringing the potential worker and the job together. In ad- 
dition, many heavy industries cannot use women, who form suc! 3 
large part of the labor reserve. Effective use of the potential labor 
supply may therefore necessitate shifting men into essential operations 
and replacing them with qualified women. 





1 Federal Works Agency. Work Projects Administration. Special Memorandum No. 10: M the 
Report of Unemployment April 22, 1942. 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN MAY 1942 


THE number of unemployed persons in the United States declined 
by 000,000 between April and May 1942, according to returns from 
the WPA Sample Monthly Report of Unemployment. Employment 
mereased by 000,000, and the size of the labor force was reported as 
900,000 higher. 


TasLe 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Months, 
April 1940—April 1942 





Estimated number (millions of persons) 





Month - 1940 





l “Ve ae. 
Labor | Em- | Unem-| Labor| Em- | Unem-| Labor | Em- | Unem- 
force ployed |ployed'| force | ployed |ployed'| force | ployed |ployed ! 








January - - --- , 

a : 
ee REE 54. : 
Pe ree eae ee 4} : 


45. 
45. 
45. 
46. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
50. 
49. 
49. 
49. 
49. 


(?) (?) 
(?) 
(2) 


nor or or 
SSS Nh 
Cwawwmo-Cwr +1 


EERE 


May 
June 


| 


ooo 


October 
November............-.-.- a 
See See 


ok OD DWIS orn 
SINAN DOOD 


aow we 





! Includes persons on public emergency work projects. ? Not available. 


TaBLeE 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Age 
Groups, February—April 1941 and February—April 1942' 





1942 1941 Increase 


or de- 
Age and labor market status ber ener 


on | pone} April 
March | Febra-| 4 pri) | March | POPrU-) y941 

— — April 
1942 
Estimated number (millions of persons) : 








All age groups: 
Labor force _. 
Employed 
Unemployed 


Age 14-24 years: 
Labor force _ _-_-. 
Employed 3. 
Unemployed_.._..._--- 
Age 25-54 years: 
a 
Employed 
Unemployed... 
Age 55 years and over: 
Labo ae Ss Pe ‘ . ‘* 8.! 
ee ae . ; .f zs 
Unemployed_____- 1. 





Unemployment rate ? (percent) 





All age groups 6.7 7.5 12.4 13.0 13.6 
9.1 10.4 18.7 20.8 21.¢ 
5.4 6.1 10. 1 10.2 iO. 

9.0 9.4 13.3 13.8 14. % 


SP NS 





Percentage distribution of unemployed 





ee 
2RS 
ooKro 
— 

= 


i  —) 


100.0 | 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 0 
| 28.1 33.2 33.4 34.1 —6.1 
5 ; | 52.1 49.9 49.9 | 49.6 +2.0 
50 years and over________- ; 19.8 16.9| 16.7! 16.3 +5.7 


Ss 


. JW. 


& 





! All Cata exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projects are included with 
the rnemployed. 2 Unemployed as a percent of labor force in each age group. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


PPPIPIIIIIIIIID III DIDI ODDIOD DLO D IDOL OII DODD III DI DID III DI OT DOD OO OOo 


JUNE 1942 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Child labor and the war emergency. By Beatrice McConnell, U. 8. Children’s 


Bureau. (In Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York, 
March 1942, pp. 413-418.) 


Children bear the promise of a better world: Are we safeguarding those whose mothers 
work? Washington, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, [1942]. 10 pp. (Defense 
of children series, No. 2.) 


The Children’s Bureau today. Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, February 

1942. 20 pp. ; 

Tells of the origin, growth, and work of this Government agency and its co. 
operative relationships. 


The American newspaper boy—a comparative study of his work and school activities. 
By Henry Bonner McDaniel. Los Angeles, Wetzel Publishing Co., Inc. 
1941. 139 pp., bibliography. 

In the daily distribution of 39,000,000 newspapers, 350,000 boys are involved, 
the great majority of them being in the 14 to 17 age group. In this connection 
they work from | to 2 hours per day, and earn on an average from $4.00 to $5.00 
per week. 


Progress in child welfare in the American Republics. By Anna Kalet Smith. (In 
The Child, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, Washington, April 1942, pp. 256-263. 

A summary of developments in certain Latin American Republics since 1935 

in the field of child welfare, with regard to coordination of child-welfare work, 
nutrition, and social insurance (including sickness and maternity insurance). 


Civil defense measures for protection of children—report of observations in Great 
Britain, February 1941. By Martha M. Eliot, M. D. Washington, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, 1942. 186 pp., bibliography, illus. (Bureau publica- 
tion No. 279.) 

Covers protection of children under bombardment, and the effects of the war 
and protective measures with particular reference to evacuation. Conclusions 
are drawn and recommendations made. An appendix deals with women’s volun- 
tary services. 


Cost and Standards of Living and Prices 


Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in thirteen small cities, 
1933-35. By Faith M. Williams and Gertrude Schmidt Weiss. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 173 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 691. 


Analysis of wage earner and rural automobile use. Detroit, Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, [19417]. 15 pp., charts. 
Supplement to ‘‘A factual survey of automobile usage,’’ issued by the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association. 


Food consumption studies in Puerto Rico. By 8. L. Descartes, 8. Diaz Pacheco, 
and J. R. Noguera. Rio Piedras, P. R., University of Puerto Rico, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1941. 76 pp., charts, illus. (Bull. No. 59. 

The report covers a study of the food consumption of 2,645 families in San Juar 

in 1937, a similar survey in 1938 of about 1,900 families distributed among 22 

towns throughout the Island, and a survey of 439 families in four municipalities 

in rural areas in 1939. 





Epitor’s Note.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference 
is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respectiv« 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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La accién de la mujer en el mejoramiento agrario argentino. By Tomas Amadeo. 
(In Boletin del Museo Social Argentino, Buenos Aires, January—February 
1942, pp. 3-33; illus.) 

An examination of the living conditions of rural families in Argentina with 
respect to housing, clothing, food,, etc., followed by an account of public and 
private schools established to train woman social workers to deal with rural 
problems, and a statement of present activities in this field. 


Emergency Price Control Act [United States] of 1942. By John M. Blair. (In 
Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
March 1942, pp. 1-5.) 


Prise control in Canada. By Kenneth R. Wilson. Ottawa, Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 1941. 40 pp., chart. (Booklet No. 1.) 


Economic and Social Problems 


The economics of total war. By Henry William Spiegel. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1942. 410 pp., bibliography. (Century studies in 
economics. ) 

The first chapter is a discussion of the economic motives and situations back 
of the war, and the last chapter describes the probable economic effects. The 
main part of the volume deals with the economic weapons or means of carrying 
on the war. The study is international in scope, with emphasis on American 
wareconomy. ‘The chapters of most immediate labor interest are on ‘‘Manpower 
requirements for total war’’, ‘Labor problems in wartime’’, and ‘‘ Wartime control 
of production and consumption.” 


Essential facts for fiscal policy. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1941. 135 pp., charts. 

One of the sections of this study is entitled “Individual resources and needs.” 
Estimates are made of expenditures at different income levels, the expenditures 
being classified to show the amounts at the “‘practical minimum level’’ and at the 
“efficiency level,’’ all expenditures above the “efficiency level’? (minimum income 
of $1,500) being described as ‘‘optional expenditures.’’ The analysis is made for 
the year 1937 when, according to the estimates, the ‘‘optional expenditures’’ totaled 
$11,139,000,000. ‘This and other sections of the study are interpreted as throw- 
ing light on fiscal problems connected particularly with the necessity for curtailing 
civilian consumption in the interest of war production. 


The road we are traveling, 1914-1942. By Stuart Chase. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1942. 106 pp. 

After a rapid survey of the background of the nation’s economy since 1914, 
the author sets forth a post-war program for achieving full employment; full and 
prudent use of materials and resources; a guarantee of minimum standards of foods, 
housing, clothing, health services, and education; a social-insurance system that 
includes benefits for old age, unemployment, sickness, and accidents; and the 
maintenance of labor standards in every branch of employment. In answer to 
the question as to where the money is coming from, he states that it “will come 
from the same place that the bombers, tanks, and battleships are now coming 
from—out of the full employment of the people.” 


The strength of nations: A study in social theory. By George Soule. New York, 
Maemillan Co., 1942. 268 pp., bibliography. 

The author discusses economic ideas and institutions in the light of recent ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge, especially in the fields of psychology and psychiatry. 
In a chapter on “New views of our economic habits” he includes a discussion of 
collective bargaining and strikes, in which the problems of industrial relations are 
described in terms that are characteristic of the author’s general point of view. 
Industrial conflict, he states, is not primarily caused by disagreement over wages, 
but rather by the fact that employers frequently think of workers as merely a part 
of their establishments or perhaps maintain a paternalistic attitude, while the 
workers “‘develop a similar sense of possession of their skills, their jobs and the 
tools or machinery with which they work.” 
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Virginia’s marginal population: A study in rural poverty. By William Ka 
Garnett and Allen David Edwards. Blacksburg, Virginia Polyt 
Institute, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 1941. 166 pp., 


are 
afd 


illus. (Bull. 335.) SE safe 
It is stated that about 100,000 white families, or between one-third and on ¢-haj . 
of the white rural population of Virginia, and a still larger proportion o/ ;}... “7 
Negroes, even in normal times, may be classed as marginal. The term “mar.;, a] Ph 
population” as used in this study refers to people on a bare subsistence p of Labo 
living. A gross family income of less than $600 a year exclusive of rent was \\, ie carrie 


as a basis for classifying the farm population, and a gross income of less 
$750 was used for classifying the rural nonfarm population, the study ap; 
only to rural classes. The authors describe the extent, composition, and |c n 
of the marginal population, discuss the contributing factors, point to t lis 


comp 


Coal- 


proportionate increase of this group of the population, and mention certain cor. 
rective measures. Preve 
Education and Training A 
Stat 
Annual report of United States Commissioner of Education, for fiscal year endedmm ‘scl 
June 30,1941. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Education, 1942. 120 pp Coke 
Included in the report are sections on training of workers for national defens, 
voeational-education and vocational-rehabilitation services, and the training 
gram of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Training for war industry—bulletins for employers: No. 1, Pre-employment training 
centers; No. 2, Apprenticeship training; No. 3, Plant schools. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor of Canada, 1941 and 1942. 7, 16, and 15 pp. The 
Training workers and supervisors for war production. By Mary Anderson, \Mar- 
garet G. Bondfield, and others. New York, American Management Associa- T 
tion, 1942. 40 pp. (Personnel series No. 56.) expe 
The subjects covered in the pamphlet include women’s jobs in war productio: fore 
in the United States and in England, the supervisory problem in the aircraft tem) 
industry, and industrial and military manpower problems. levi 
Work experience in education. Edited by Warren C. Seyfert and Paul A. Rehmus. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Graduate School of Education, 194). T 
65 pp. (Harvard workshop series, No. 2.) Mu 
One of the results of a cooperative pioneering enterprise of the National Youth Pea 
Administration, the Harvard Graduate School of Education, and practicing school sett 
administrators from the New Enyland States and New York State. m que 
Workers’ education in the United States. Edited by Theodore Bramfeld. New prol 
York, Harper & Bros., 1941. 338 pp., bibliography. Ma 
A survey by difterént writers of the origins, scope, and potentialities of t! 
workers’ education movement in the United States. ‘ 
Housing par 
Wa 
Defense housing—a bibliography. Los Angeles, Municipal Reference Librar\ 
1941. 11 pp.; mimeographed. 
Entries are classified by subject. Col 
Housing program for victory. By Dana Doten. (In Social Action, Council for 
Social Action of Congregational Christian Churches, New York, March 15 
1942, pp. 3-26; illus.) Th 
Describes the magnitude of the war housing problem and the challenge that : 
will follow in housing the population at the end of hostilities. 
A survey of apartment dwelling operating experience in large American cili¢: has 


Washington, Federal Housing Administration, 1940. 139 pp., map, charts Bu 
Covers experience in 1935 and earlier years. 


The first five years. New York, Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, [1 


1942. 23 pp. 
Reviews the change in attitude toward proper housing for families of low incon Se 
in New York City, and the place of all population groups in assuring suita 
accommodations. 


Housing in Canada (a study based on the census of 1931 and supplementary da'a 
By Harold F. Greenway. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, |\! 
174 pp., charts. (Census monograph No. 8.) in 
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Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Safely in the building industry of the United States. By Swen Kjaer. (In Industrial 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Montreal, January-March 1942, 
pp. 1-13; illus.) 

The author, formerly chief of the Industrial Accident Division, U. 5. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, discusses safety promotion by employers, workers, insurance 
carriers, and Federal and State agencies. Some statistics of accidents and 
compensation cost in the construction industry are included. 


Coal-mine accidents in the United States, 1939. By W. W. Adams, L. E. Geyer, 
M. G. Parry. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1942. 123 pp. (Bull. 
No. 444.) 


Preventing fatal explosions in coal mines. By Edward A. Wieck. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1942. 156 pp. 
Analysis of the causes of recent major coal-mining disasters in the United 
States, and preventive measures suggested as a result of the unsafe practices 
disclosed in the analysis of these accidents. 


Coke-oven accidents in the United States during calendar year 1940. By W. W. 
Adams and VY. E. Wrenn. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1941. 
19 pp., chart. (Technical paper No. 640.) 


Industrial Relations 


The dynamics of industrial democracy. By Clinton 8. Golden and Harold J. Rutten- 
berg. New York and London, Harper & Bros., 1942. xxvi, 358 pp. 

Two officials of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, on the basis of their 
experience, tell of the improvement in labor relations in the steel industry after 
force and misunderstanding have been replaced by negotiation and genuine at- 
tempts by employers and workers to see each other’s point of view. 


Local progress in labor peace. By William L. Nunn. New York, National Munic- 
ipal League, 1941. 27 pp. 

This pamphlet brings together three articles originally published in the National 
Municipal Review. One deals with the work of the Toledo (Ohio) Industrial 
Peace Board, and another with that of the Newark Labor Relations Board, in 
settling labor disputes. The third article summarizes information, obtained by 
questionnaire, on policies followed by 69 city governments in dealing with labor 
problems. 


Maintaining employee morale in wartime. By W. W. Finlay and others. New 
York, American Management Association, 1942. 40 pp. (Personnel series 
No. 55.) 

Different methods of promoting employee morale are discussed in the five 
papers included in the pamphlet. 


Wage incentive plans and collective bargaining. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, April 1942. 17 pp.; multilithed. (Industrial relations 
problems arising under war production, memorandum No. 2.) 


Collective bargaining in Canada: An examination of the legislative record and policy 
of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. By J. L. Cohen. Toronto, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, [1941]. 93 pp. 


The A-B-C’s of British labor policy. (In Business Week, New York, April 4, 1942, 
pp. 46, 48, et seq.) 
A series of questions and answers regarding the way in which Great Britain 
has handled labor problems during the war. The information was furnished by 
Business Week’s London bureau. 


Industry Reports 


Seven stranded coal towns: A study of an American depressed area. By Malcolm 
Brown and John N. Webb. Washington, U. 8. Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Division of Research, 1941. xxvi, 188 pp., charts, illus. (Research 
monograph X XIII.) 

_ Data on unemployment from a preliminary report of this survey were published 

in the Monthly Labor Review for December 1939 (p. 1295). 
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Statistics of electric utilities in the United States, 1940—Classes A and B, privately. 
owned companies. Washington, Federal Power Commission, [1941?]. 706 pp 
This volume makes readily available uniform and detailed statements of oper. 
ating revenues, operating expenses, and classification of utility plant and relate 
data on physical characteristics of each of the 380 major electric-utility companies 
in the country. : 


Supplement to interdepartmental report on Douglas fir lumber industry. Washing. 
ton, U. 8. Office of Production Management, Bureau of Research anq 
Statistics, 1941. 80 pp., charts. 

A study prepared for a commission appointed by the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. The original study, prepared by the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, was summarized in the October 1941 Monthly 
Labor Review (p. 849). The parts relating to employment, pay rolls, earnings 
prices, and productivity were prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The rubber industry. By Josephine Perry. New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1941. 96 pp., illus. 
Simplified account of the sources of rubber and of the processes of collecting 
raw rubber and manufacturing rubber products. One of the 12 chapters is de- 
voted to rubber substitutes. 


The silk industry of China. By D. K. Lieu. Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 
1940. xviii, 266 pp., charts. 

The volume contains three separate studies covering, respectively, several seri- 
culture districts, and silk filatures and the silk-weaving industry, principally of 
Shanghai. The studies were sponsored by the China Institute of Economic and 
Statistical Research. They include information on working and living conditions, 
and on number of workers, wages, and working hours in si:k filatures and in silk 
weaving, at different dates from 1928 to 1934. 


International Labor Conditions 


Conference of International Labor Organization, 1941, New York and Washingion 
D. C.—record of proceedings. Montreal, Internationa] Labor Office, 1941. 
201 pp. 

The resolutions adopted at the New York meeting were published in the 

Monthly Labor Review for December 1941 (p. 1448). 


International labor conventions, their interpretation and revision. By Conley Hall 

Dillon. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 272 pp. 

A study of the methods followed by the International Labor Organization in 

framing and adopting international labor conventions, and of their interpretatio 
and revision. ¢ 


Program of the International Labor Organization. By Carter Goodrich. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 1436, 
reprint from February 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Towards our true inheritance: The reconstruction work of the I. L. O. Montreal, 
International Labor Office, 1942. 77 pp. 

Report of the Acting Director of the International Labor Office on the ILO 
and reconstruction, to the conference of the International Labor Organization 
held in New York in October 1941, debate at the conference, and resolutions 
adopted. 


Yearbook of labor statistics, 1941. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1942. 
203 pp. 
The statistics for the different countries cover population, employment and 
unemployment, wages and hours, cost of living and retail prices, family budgets, 
migration, and industrial accidents. 


‘Labor and Social Legislation 


The law of government defense contracts. By Theodore Wesley Graske. New 
York, Baker, Voorbis & Co., 1941. 402 Pp. 

F One section of the volume is devoted to labor provisions of the legislation 

concerning defense contracts let by the United States Government. 
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Legislactén Boliviana del trabajo y de la previsién social. Compiled by Gastén 
Arduz Egufa. La Paz, Imprenta ‘Electrica,’ 1941. 454 pp. 
An officially approved compilation of Bolivian legislation relating to labor and 
ocial welfare, enacted from 1896 through 1940, with a topical index. 


fl derecho del trabajo en la novisima constitucién del Paraguay. By Luis P- 
Frescura. (In Derecho del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, January 1942, pp. 7-10.) 
Brief history of labor legislation in Paraguay, followed by quotations or sum- 
maries of labor and social-welfare provisions in the Paraguayan constitution which 
was promulgated July 10, 1940. 


The French labor charter. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, March 
1942, pp. 269-285.) 
The provisions of the charter were summarized in the February 1942 Monthly 
Labor Review (pp. 397-403). 


A survey of Soviet labor legislation. By Paul Haensel. (In Illinois Law Review, 
Chicago, January 1942, pp. 529-544.) 


Labor Organization and Activities 


Recent developments among farm labor unions. By Harry Schwartz. (In Journal 
of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., November 1941, pp. 833-842.) 


Teamsters and transportation: Employee-employer relationships in New England. 
By Samuel E. Hill. Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
248 pp., bibliography. 

Although primarily concerned with the growth of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers in the New England truck- 
ing area, the author also discusses in detail many of the problems and policies 
of the international union as they relate to the trucking industry. 


Wages and trades unions. By Franz Oppenheimer. (In American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, New York, October 1941, pp. 45-77.) 

A discussion of landownership and its effect on the migration of farm labor to 
industrial centers, and of the effects of the pressure of rural labor supply on indus- 
trial wages and on the functions of labor organizations. The author accepts the 
purposes of labor unions but criticizes the methods used. 


Company unions under the National Labor Relations Act. By Burton Crager. 
(In Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, April 1942, pp. 831-855.) 


Forty-seventh annual report of the Irish Trade Union Congress. Dublin, National 
Executive of the Irish Trade Union Congress, 1942. 179 pp. 
Report of the national executive for 1940—41 and the proceedings of the forty- 
seventh annual meeting held July 16-18, 1941. 


Negro in Industry 


Negro workers and the national defense program. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1941. 21 pp.; processed. 

The use of colored persons in skilled occupations. By Wm. Barnes O’Connor. (In 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
December 1941, pp. 156-158.) 

Shows extent of use of colored persons in skilled occupations in 402 companies, 
and discusses the reasons why they are not used more extensively in skilled and 
semiskilled occupations. 


Color, class and personality. Prepared for American Youth Commission by 
Robert L. Sutherland. Washington, American Council on Education, 1942. 
135 pp., illus. 

This volume summarizes the principal findings of a series of extensive studies 
of the problems of Negro young people, conducted by the American Youth Com- 
mission. The author also interprets those findings which have the most direct 
bearing upon programs for the improvement of the status of Negro youth. 


Shop and class at Tuskegee: A definitive study of the Tuskegee correlation technique, 
1910-1930. By J. L. Whiting. Boston, Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1941. 
114 pp., map, illus. 

Through the presentation of real student-life situations the author shows the 
development of Booker T. Washington’s scheme of correlation of shop and class 
instruction at the Institute. 
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Planning 


A handbook on urban redevelopment for cities in the United States. Washin; 
Federal Housing Administration, 1941. 105 pp. 


Suggests certain powers and procedures, and an integrated long-term progray 


for dealing with slums and blighted urban areas. 


National planning in selected countries. By Lewis L. Lorwin. Washin: 
U. 8. National Resources Planning Board, 1941. 173 pp. (Techni 
paper No. 2.) 

More than half of the volume deals with Germany. One chapter dis; 

public works and public planning in Germany from 1933 to 1939, and a: 


chapter deals with wartime planning in Germany. It is stated that the Germay 
Government is carrying on vast changes such as the shifting of populations before 
the war ends in preparation for continued German domination after the war 
It is this feature of German planning that makes it imperative for democratic 


countries to take preparatory steps for meeting post-war problems in a free and 


rational spirit. National planning in Sweden is described in the third part 

in Latin America in the fourth part of the volume. 

Replanning Briiain. Edited by F. E. Towndrow. London, Faber & Faber 
Ltd., 1941. 173 pp. 


Summary report of the Oxford conference of the Town and Country Planning 


Association in the spring of 1941. 
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Start planning Britain now—a policy for reconstruction. By Ritchie Calder, Ry” 


London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1941. 63 pp. (Demo- 


cratic order, No. &.) 
Details of a plan dealing with physical (housing, etc.) and social needs. 


Town and country planning—a study of physical environment: The prelude to post 


tion V 


war reconstruction. By Gilbert McAllister and Elizabeth Glen MeAllister urgar 


London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1941. xxxii, 176 pp., illus. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Our public works experience. Washington, U. 8. National Resources Planning 


Board, 1941. 36 pp., charts. 


Summary of a larger study of the effects on employment and business activity 
of 6 years of Federal expenditures on public works, designed to facilitate economic 


recovery. The period covered is 1933-38. 


Summary of relief and Federal work program statistics, 1933-40. By Theodore |} 


Whiting and T. J. Woofter, Jr. Washington, U.S. Work Projects Adminis- 


tration, 1941. 64 pp., charts. 
The trends and volume of public relief and Federal work-program recipient 
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and of payments to the recipients are analyzed for the period beginning near ] 


the bottom of the depression of the early thirties through December 1940. 


A history of poor relief legislation and administration in Missouri. By Fern Boat 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1941. 243 pp. (Social servi 
monograph. ) 

Contains data on almshouses, the blind, recipients of and amount paid out f 
old-age assistance, and aid to dependent children. 


Report on relief. Prepared for General Assembly of Commonwealth of Pennsy!- 


vania by Joint State Government Commission of General Assembly. Har: 
burg, 1941. Various paging, charts; mimeographed. 

The volume presents a general picture of various factors entering into 
administration of relief in Pennsylvania, including a brief history of poor relic! 
the State; recommendations of the investigating commission; and a report on re! 
in Pennsylvania as compared with other States. 


Social Security 


Second annual report of Federal Security Agency [for fiscal year ended June 30}, 1°. 
Washington, 1941. 108 pp. 
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Reviews the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps, National Youth Admin- 


istration, Office of Education, Public Health Service, Social Security Board, «' 
other offices in the Agency. An appendix contains statistical tabulation- 
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innual report of Social Security Board, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1941; with 
pplementary data, July 1—-October 31, 1941. Washington, 1941. 216 pp., 
arts. 

General review of the social-security program in the sixth year of its operation, 
and details of the operation of the old-age and survivors insurance, employment 
curity, and public-assistance programs. Sections are devoted to administrative 
rganization and planning. The statistical tables show the numbers covered by 
he different systems, numbers receiving benefits, and finances. 


+? 


Social security in wartime and after. . Statement and recommendations by 68 of 
the Nation’s leading experts and students of the problem. New York, 
\merican Association for Social Security, 1942. 47 pp. 

The recommendations of the committee considering measures to avoid a post- 
war depression included extension and expansion of the existing social-insurance 
systems and public assistance, provision of a flexible public-work program, and 
retraining and transference of workers. 


(rdenanzas y reglamentos en vigor (Caja Municipal de Previsién Social, Municipal- 
idad de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires). Buenos Aires, Caja Municipal de 
Previsién Social, 1940. 154 pp. 

The basic ordinance (1934) of the Municipal Social Welfare Fund for city 
employees of Buenos Aires, with subsequent regulations, including provisions 
soncerning contributions, investment of funds, benefits, etc., in case of old age, 
nvalidity, dismissal, and voluntary retirement; official explanations and comments 
» the system; tables showing accumulation of benefits; and form used in connec- 
tion with the business of the Fund. 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Organizing for total war. Edited by Francis J. Brown. Philadelphia, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1942. 287 pp. (The An- 
nals, Vol. 220.) 

One of the contributions of special labor interest, ‘‘Some problems of organized 
labor in a war economy,” discusses the critical public attitudes toward labor and 
suggests measures that might be undertaken by labor organizations to improve 
their public relations. Another contribution, ‘‘Re-employment and postwar 
planning,’ describes the experiences of England, Germany, and the United States 
after the first World War, outlines the problems to be faced by the United States 
at the end of the present war, and emphasizes the need for working out postwar 
plans before the end of the war. A third contribution, ‘‘Purpose of America,’ 
emphasizes the importance of clarifying our peace aims until they are ‘‘gradually 
freed of abstraction and vagueness” and “‘brought into close agreement with the 
language and the instinets of our people.” 


Protection of plant and personnel. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1942. 16 pp. (Management research memorandum No. 9.) 
Papers dealing with civilian defense measures in Great Britain and outlining 
potential dangers from bombardment, spies, and saboteurs in the United States 

and means for coping with them. 


Shift practice in war industry. By Harold F. Browne. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1942. 20 pp., charts. (Studies in per- 
sonnel policy, No. 40.) 

Summary of the results of a survey by the National Industrial Conference Board 

f practices reported by 185 companies. Information is given regarding premium 

rates for overtime work and for work on Saturdays and Sundays (the material 

being obtained before the union agreements to waive penalty wage rates for work 
on Saturdays and Sundays), and regarding shift rotation, shift schedules, and 
hours of work. Detailed tabulations are given showing typical arrangements of 
crews both in continuous-process plants and in plants not operating continuously. 


Oficial defense publications—guide to State and Federal publications |United States}. 
Compiled by Jerome K. Wilcox. Berkeley, University of California, Bureau 
of Public Administration, September 1941. 106 pp.; mimeographed. 

Includes many references on labor matters and such subjects of iabor interest 
as economic problems, health, housing, training, and prices. 

Australian labor at war. By Albert E. Monk. (In American Federationist, 
Washington, March 1942, pp. 3-5, 23; illus.) 


_ Deseribes the economic and social sides of Australian life and the part of labor 
in the war effort. 
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Women in Industry 


Women’s role in war production. By Mary Anderson, Directc:r, U. 8. Wom, n’ 
Bureau. (In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of ‘Labor Statistics 
Washington, April 1942, pp. 1-4.) 


Arms and the woman. By Beulah Amidon. (In Survey Graphic, New Yor 
May 1942, pp. 244-248, 271.) 
srings together information on the present participation of women jn wa; 

production, the anticipated need for woman labor, the potential supply of woma; 

worke rs, jobs that are bei sing or can be filled by women, job training for wome 
women’s wages and hours in war industries, and provision for care of children 
employed mothers. 


8 


Women as war labor reserves. By M. R. Gainsbrugh and I. J. White. (1, 
Conference Board Economie Record, National Industrial Conference Boarg Ec 
Inc., New York, February 1942, pp. 47-50.) stant 

Presents data on the number of women in war industries during the first World 

War and in 1941, the potential woman-labor supply, and British and Germay 

experience. 


Women in factory work. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
1942. 52 pp., illus. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 41.) 

Information for the use of executives who are planning to employ women for 
factory work formerly performed by men. It covers types of work women can 
and cannot do, recruitment, selection, orientation, training, supervision, com- 
pensation, absenteeism, hours of work and fatigue, clothing, suggested structurg| 
alterations for benefit of woman workers, and the problem of mixed sexes 


Women’s contributions in wartime—a list of references to recent material. Compiled 
by Helen Ellis Wheeler. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, [1942! 
7 pp.; mimeographed. 


The employment of women in Canadian gun and rifle factories, January 1942 
Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1942. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 
A discussion of the operations performed by woman workers. 


Youth Problems 


Youth and the future: The general report of the American Youth Commissio 
Washington, American Council on Education, 1942. xix, 296 pp. 
Presents a program in behalf of youth, based on past experience but adjusted 
to the stern actualities of the present and, in the words of the chairman of th 
Commission, ‘‘adequate to foreseeable needs of the future.” 


Youth at work, A manual containing descriptions of a number of selected Nati: 
Youth Administration projects for in- and out-of-school youth. Compiled 
and edited by Paul B. Jacobson. Washington, National Associati on of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1941. 176 pp., illus. (Bulletin, Vol. 25, N 
99.) 


School-leaving youth and employment: Some factors.associated with duration of early 
employment of youth whose formal education ended at high-school graduatio 
or earlier. By C. Darl Long. New York, Columbia University, Teachers 
College, 1941. 84 pp., bibliography. 


Massachusetts youth study: A report relating to education and employment of the 
youth of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Boston, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, 1941. 312 pp. 

Questions Ciscussed in this report include: How do youth earn a living? Ho 
are youth now being prepared to earn a living? How should youth be prepared 
to earn aliving? What is the demand for higher education? How is the demand 
for higher education to be met? How can the local community help youth? 


Youth adjustments in a rural culture— Rockville Community, Hanover Coun! 
Virginia. By Dorothy G. Jones. Blacksburg, Virginia Polytechnic I) 
tute, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 1941. 68 pp., bibliograp! 
maps, charts; processed. (Rural sociology report No. 16, Virginia rurs 
youth survey No. 4.) 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


General Reports 


Production, employment, and pay rolls {in the United States] in 1941. By Nelson 
M. Bortz. (in Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, March 1942, pp. 8-13; charts.) 


Africa—a social, economic and political geography of its major regions. By Walter 
| Fitzgerald. London, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1940. 499 pp., maps, bib- 
liographies. 
The subject is treated by regions. 


A selected list of references on Australia. Compiled by Grace Hadley Fuller. 
Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, April 1942. 
101 pp.; mimeographed. 
Economic, social, and labor conditions are among the topics covered. Older 
standard works as well as current literature are included. 


Selected list of recent books and pamphlets on Canada. Compiled by Ann Duncan 
Brown. Washington, U. 8. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliography, 
November 28, 1941. 145 pp.; mimeographed. 

The references include material on economic and social conditions, labor con- 
ditions, and labor legislation. 


Employment, wages, hours of labor, cost of living and trade disputes [Great Britain] 
in 1941. (In Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, January 1942, pp. 2-6.) 


Handbook of Latin American studies, 1940: A selective guide to the material pub- 
lished in 1940 on anthropology, archives, art, economics, education, etc. Edited 
by Miron Burgin for Committee on Latin American studies of American 
Council of Learned Societies. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press 
1941. 571 pp. (No. 6.) 

Annotated bibliography, classified by country and subject. Numerous items 
deal with economic problems, including labor. The section on economics has 
been reprinted by Harvard University Press. 
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Index to Volume 54—January to June 1942 


NOTE.—This is a Sussect INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries. 


\ccidents: 
Great Britain. Factories. Increase in 1940, and conditions as to ventilation, air-raid 
shelters, hours, and health Jan. 134-9 
Uruguay. Spinning mills. Regulations established by decree of January 9, 1942 Apr. 993-4 
\gricultural-implements industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, Oc tober 1941 to 
March 1942 . 


Page 


Jan 2; 


“> 
Feb. 505; Mar. 777; Apr. 1024; May 1208; June 1 i411 
(gricultural-machinery industry. Characteristics; and plan of BLS survey, February 
March 1942 : 
Agriculture, United States: 
Apprenticeship training for, under Michigan State plan Jan. 70-2 
Cooperative activities of farmers. (See under Cooperation.) 
Agrieulture, Argentina,(Santa Fe Province). Harvesting and threshing, minimum rates 
fixed by legislature, for year 1941-42 Mar. 772-3 
\ireraft indus stry 
Contracts, U. 8. Govarnment. Minimum-wage determination effective November 
18, 1941 Jan. 217 
Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October to December 1941; quit rates only, February 
and March 1942 Jan 222; 
Feb. 505; Mar. 777; May 1210; June 1413 
Airframeindustry. California. Nature; history of wage-rate standardization, and discussion 
of problems involved {Solomon and Tolles) Mar. 559-72 
Aliens: 
Characteristics of alien population, and problems (employment and other) Jan. 73-5 
Employment, discrimination in. Summary of policies, and President's statement of 
January 2, 1942__ Mar. 632-3 
Aluminum Co. of America. North-South wage differentials, and shift differential New 
Kensington (Pa.) plant; National War Labor Board decisions June 1345 
Aluminum industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October to December 1941; quit 
rates only, February and March 1942 } Jan. 222; 


Feb. 505; Mar. 777; June 1413 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. Establishment, March 1942, composition, and 
functions Apr. 915-16 
Anthracite industry. Pennsylvania area. Report of Federal Anthracite Commission 
summarized _ _. May 1101-6 
Apprenticeship. Agricultural (Michigan). Course organized under State vocational- 
training plan___- Jan. 70-2 
Artificial-flower industry. New York. Home work prohibited, 1938, and effects upon 
workers and employers, summary ___. Mar. 642-6 
Automobiles and bodies; automobile parts and equipment. Labor turn-over. Monthly 
rates, October 1941 to March 1942 ; ' Jan. 222; 
Feb. 505; Mar. 777; Apr. 1024; May 1208; June 1411 


May 1177-80 


Boot and shoe industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 222; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1024; May 1208; June 1411 
Box (paper), industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, February and March 1942 May 1208; 
June 1411 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October to December 
1941; quit rates only, February and March 1942 Jan. 222; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; May 1210; June 1413 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to 
March 1942______- “ae , Jan. 222; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1024; May 1208; June 141 
Building-construction: 
Federal and State buildings, peatee cities. Value of contracts awarded, November 
1941 to April 1942. _- Jan. 234; 
Feb. 511; Mar. 781; Apr. 1030; May 1213; June 1417 
Residential. Defense areas, selected, new units in years 1940 and 1941, summary May 1149-53 
—— Nonfarm. New units, by type, size of city, region, source of funds, first 9 months 
of 1941__ cae = haiti ties - : Jan. 225-31 
——Nonfarm. New units, by type, size of city, source of funds, years 1940 and 1941 May 1139-48 
Statistics. Number and kind of buildings, permit valuation, and families provided for, 
principal cities, November 1941 to April 1942 Jan. 231-3; 


Feb. 508-10; Mar. 779-80; Apr. 1027-9; May 1211-13; June 1414-16 


Cast-iron pipe. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to M¢ are h 1942 ot Jan. 223; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1411 
Cement industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to Mare h 1942 Jan. 223; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1411 
Census, industrial. Mexico. Extractive, electric power, and manufacturing industries, 
1940 (preliminary) - __. Mar. 636-9 
Chemicals industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 223; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
Child labor: 


Brazil. Law of September 13, 1941, amending previous legislation, provisions _ - Jan. 72 
Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions concerning minors__--- , May 1162-3 
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Child welfare: Page 
Housing projects, public, preschool programs adopted by temants__..........___.______. Jan. 100 
o } ya School-meals service extended in October 1941. --...--...........-.-.--- Apr. 917-1 
vil service: 


Federal, examinations, maximum age limits for, in 1940 and 1941 


OE Rn ee a Oe Se Jan. 65 
France. Law of September 14, 1941, regulating employment in__..........____________- Jan. 130. 
Clothing industry: 
Cotton-garments. Characteristics; and background and method of BLS study of mini- 
I a i a i le as a Feb. 318- 9 
Men’s. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942... Jan. 2 
Feb. 506; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June ia 2 
Collective agreements: 
Closed shop. Status of practice at end of 1941. Summary.....-.-.---.-....-..--.-.-.-- May 1069-7 


Paper and allied- —— industry. Provisions covering union status; wages; hours, 

overtime, and shift provisions; vacations; seniority, lay-off, and promotion; military 

service; health and safety; duration and renewal of contracts; industrial disputes and con- 

ciliation. EAE I AER AN EE LIES ATTEN E S EN Apr. 928-43 
Proportions of wage earners covered by, in various manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 

industries, at beginning of 1942 (Peterson) 


2 Se ee es eee ee en eee May 1068 
Shipbuilding (Pacific Coast). Amendment January 13, 1942, to provide continuous , 
EEE CT PONEEE.. .. ccccccnssosnpenpseensemsccasrsenvensqncrcesnsndpiinblebaseiios Feb. 384 
Collective bargaining: 
Ee SE a eee re ee es May 1066-7 


Milk-supply industry. Chicago area. Milk Drivers Union with dealer associations... June 1287- 1305 
Compulsory labor: 


Italy. Men 18 to 55 years, under decree of February 1942._-_................_._._-_-L.. May 1091 


Germany. Foreign workers from occupied countries, methods of recruiting and control... June 1310-19 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 


Coal-mines (“captive’’), ‘strike. National Defense Mediation Board decision December 


EEE EE REE LS 5 AE a a PD OE Ae ee pe Fe ee Jan. 96-7 
Defense Mediation Board, National, discontinued, and War Labor Board, National, es- 
tablished, by Executive order of January RE SY ee ae: eye ee Feb. 427-30 
Department of Labor, work of. By States, industries, and type of situation, November 
1941 to April 1942.__..._..... Jan. 97-9; Feb. 425-7; Mar. 664-6; Apr. 950-2; May 1133-4; June 1352-4 
Conciliation cal arbitration, foreign countries: 
Cuba. Compulsory procedure established by decree of December 10, 1941_......._____- Feb. 430-1 
Ireland. Trade-Union Tribunal provided for by law of September 22, Pa May 1159-61 
New Zealand. Amendment, July 18, 1939, of Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
RE RAG 5k REDE OPE SD I a SOS ET TN ape eee Apr. 903 
Conservation. Industrial, in first World War. Government agencies formed, list of indus- 
tries restricted as of 1918, and operation of curtailment program........................__. Jan. 16-33 


Construction industry: 
Federal funds (financed from). Value of contracts awarded and force-aecount work 
started, November 1941 to April 1942. Jan. 234; Feb. 510; Mar. 780; Apr. 1629-30; May 1213; June 1416 
Nonessential projects prohibited April 9, 1942, by order Conservation lof U. 8. War 
Epp ne rR Ae i ime cae ine! RE aA <= lam I a June 1355~/ 
State funds (financed a. Public buildings and roads (highways), November 1941 to 
April 1942. ___- Jan. 234; Feb. 510; Mar. 780; Apr. 1030; May 1213; June 1416 
Contracts, U. 8. Government. “Girls under 18 employed in certain industries, under exemp- 
tion April 21, 1942, from provisions of section 1, Public Contracts Act; and safeguards re- 
Sb o0 saphhetiddnanuetipconeeamhdeelu<caeptnienne<penechdombegitbadnhinedenhineth emene June 1328-9 
Conventions, meetings, ete.: 


Canada. Trades and Labor Conran meeting September 22-27, 1941. Partial text of 
resolutions adopted. -------- Jan. 123-4 


International Labor Organization. | ‘London ‘meeting, April 1942 (Goodrich) RT EES June 1320-2 
Cooperation, United States: , 
Alaska. Indian community on Annette Islands. Summary of activities...........___. Mar. 648 
Cold storage. Farmers’ lockers in central plants, extent and character of service, 1941_. Jan. 116-17 
Community Cooperative Hospital (Elk City, Okla). Favorable decision by State Dis- 
el Ge a ea A AR AP eS A Ee Mar. 685 
Consumers’. Activities; legislation; expansion; education and recreation; labor: relations; 
i eine la. «chiens caiebniniinc niin ath dhininiiamivalaen Mar. 683-92 
— Income, taxable, factors affecting computation of _._...............--.....__- Apr. 985-8 
-~— Present ‘position ‘and future possibilities of associations. (Summary of TNEC state- 
et eae 2 ee ceed ose eine hebetdéaoeannetnnnhdaisgekaebamnandi Jan. 114-16 
—— Wholesale associations. Activities in 1941 summarized_- Mar. 689 
—— Wholesale associations. Status under Guffey Act, according to Bituminous Coal 
iit eet ied «oe taseacnnrinwhijedbminndinnese Mar. 684 
Farmers’ marketing and purchasing. Number organized and semnher discontinued, 1863 
to 1939, and longevity, by type; number active in 1939, specified States_...0mn.....__ Mar. 692-5 
Farmers’ rr nn |. csdgsnnbnathdeestecenionecs Jan. 117-ly 
ee a dl ck clieenentinncecene Mar. 687-8 
Insurance service. Expansion in 1941 summarized__.._.....................-.----. Mar. 688 
Medical and sey care. Expansion in 1941 summarized................._________._. Mar. 688 
—— Group Health Association, Washington, D. C., Jury decision in favor of.._______. Mar. 685 
Public housing projects. Tenants buying clubs, cooperatives, and credit unions______ Jan. 101 
Taxation of consumers’ associations. Taxes paid, and kind, comparison with private 
business, and legal status as to taxation, 1940 (BLS study) _-._............--- eee Apr. 968-88 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Routh Africa, Union of. Agricultural and consumers’ associations. Number, member- 
| a i cll ia ern nails sctntneeindliinn otmimabicanigmmet Jan. 119-22 
—— Natives. Associations formed for benefit of.................22-2222 2 Jan. 122 
Cost of living, United States: 
Clothing. Percent of change, September 15, 1939, to December 15, 1941_._..._.....___- Apr. 837-8 
Domestic workers, Washington, D.C. Rent, food and clothing....................._. Feb. 353-4 
Food. Percent of change, August 15, 1939, to December 15, 1941.._-._.-.....--....----- Apr. $34-6 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration. Percent of change, September 1939 to December 1941____. Apr. 839 


Housef furnishings. Percent of change, September 15,, 1939, to December 15, 1941.....00 Apr. 836-7 
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94° 
= yst of living, United States—Continued. 
ace Increases, August 1939 to December 1941. ................-......-...--....--.--- Apr. 833-42 
00 Index. Adjustment for wartime changes in goods available, and relative importance of 
7-13 Various groups of goods amd gerveeee...5...-. 622... 2... 2... ccnceneces--s---- Apr. 840-2 
Indexes. By items and by cities, November 15, 1941, to April 15, 1942. ____.____.- Jan. 145; = 
65 Feb. 459-60; Mar. 709; “om 1002-3; wend 1173-6; June 1362 
30. —— Workers in certain industry groups, early months of 1942___ ee . June 1363-6 
Percentage changes. By cities (34), August 1939 to December 1941_.__..____......._____- Apr. 834 
—— By month, November 15, 1941, to epee = ESS Jan. 143-5; 
R. Feb. 455- 9; Mar. 706-8; Apr. 999-1000; May 1170-2; June 1360-1 
22 -—— Rent by cities (34), September 1939 to December 1941. ___ Apr. 838 
1412 Transportation. Percentage distribution of various items, December 1941 and ‘January 
ee eee en ae Sic ohasntececcccccwscsccsebadioeedee Apr. 841 
9-7 Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Indexes, during first and second World Wars, comparison of._..........-_. Mar. 710 
Canada. Rents, maximum rates set, effective December 1, 1941_____..._____-___ ee ; Feb. 461 
Great Britain. Foods, canned, rationing of, effective December 1, 1941__...........-..- Feb. 461 
3-43 —— Indexes, by months, 1920, 1933, 1933-41 ___- Apr. 1003-4 
South Africa. Allowances for. Relation to maintenance of purchasing pow er at high 
L068 TT nn ss indinidl onan CE ERE i cinntinn cd pncbaithiiitumiisbhecoeandnaaietiodmdiad June 1340-1 
Costs: 
384 Glove industry. Wage and salary, in relation to sales, by kind of product, years e ntieg 
TL, UD GI i el hi ed aime " Mar. 735-6 
+70 Labor, unit. Selected manufacturing industries, indexes, 1935, 1937, and 1930-41._._.._.. May 1071-2 
305 Cotton manufacturing. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 194i to March 1942 Jan. 223; 
eb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
091 Court decisions: 
-19 Antiracketeering, Federal Act, held not applicable to trade-unions (U. 8. Sup. Ct.) Apr. 995-6 
Assistance by company to union Os ames shut-down renders subsequent closed-shop 
agreement unlawful (U. 8. Sup. Ct.)___- - May 1157 
7 Beauty shops subject to State (fl. ) Minimum Fair Wages Act (Il. Sup. Ct. ih ateaeliil June 1358 
California antimigrant law held unconstitutional (U.S. Sup. Ct.)_--.-- Jan. 127 
~30 Continuous employment of individual for life of collective agreement not guaranteed by 
fact that agreement exists (Kans. Sup. Ct.) Jan. 127-8 
2-4 “Co-op” as trade-mark held property right of ‘National Cooperatives (U. 8. Dist. Ct. 
of N. Y. City) RS Seni tS heen ee Fe Mar. 684 
)-1 Cooperative, when controlled by manager “rather than working members, held to be 
6] subject to Fair Labor Standards Act (circuit court decision; U. 8. Sup. Ct. refused to 
|, Oe aes ee ee ee June 1357 
03 8-hour law, Federal, of 1940, held to supersede Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (a 
Federal dist. ct.)- : a f June 1359 
33 Employment Peace Act cw is. “Indirectly upheld by U. 8. Supreme Court’s refusal 
to review decision of W ene Supreme Court. _- PE NE OL June 1359 
Upheld as to regulation of picketing (U. S. Sup. C t. Ae May 1157 
16 Georgia law penalizing failure of employee to repay (in work or in money), funds advanced 
by employ ROS" EI ES aa ee Mar. 700 
- Government employees residing in Washington required to pay District of Columbia 
St 8 6 Sere Oa ee ee Mar. 701-2 
16 Group Health Association (D. C .). American Medical Association and District Medical 
Society found guilty of conspiracy against, by jury, April 4, 1941- Mar. 685 
Home workers embroidering samples for art needlework company held to be employees 
-9 hence subject to Fair Labor Standards Act (Fed. dist. ct.) _- June 1358 
Miners’ hours. Wage and Hour Administrator’s ‘‘portal to ortal”’ ruling to govern, to 
avoid conflict of State and Federal hour laws (Mont. Sup. oe... Mbidinte- elidel wela Feb. 452-3 
4 Minimum wage. Summary as of 1941.__._............................- Mar. 587-8 
2 Motortruck drivers and helpers (New Y ork City). Indicted for threats of violence and 
coercion, held not liable under Federal Antiracketeering Act (U. 8. Sup. Ct.) Apr. 995-6 
8 National Labor Relations Board. Lumber company having 1 percent of sales and 
7 $150,000 of purchases interstate, held subject to Board’s jurisdiction, by U.S. ¢ ireuit 
Court of Appeals (Philadelphia); review by U. 8. Supreme Court refused... Feb. 453 
5 —— Order directing company to disestablish independent union account bulletin and 
speeches by company officials, remanded to Board for redetermination of issues (U. 8 
2 lea il IR A SELES Feb. 452 
s —— Order requiring company to reinstate (w ith back pay) workers discharge: d for union 
activity, upheld, despite company having been liquidated (U. 8. Cir. Ct. of App. and 
6 U.S. Sup. a . Mar. 700-1 
4 —— Rulings on bargaining rights in unfair-labor- practice case held final (U. 8. Sup. Ct. r . Mar. 701 
—— Unfair labor practice which also violated contract, held subject to Board by U 
‘ Circuit Court of Appeals (Philadelphia); review by U.S. Supreme Court refuse “d Feb. 453 
North Carolina law restricting assignment of employee’ s future wages upheld (N. C. 
| |) eee ; Jan. 128 
) Pick+ting. (And boycotting) ‘of 2 hoteis by “4 labor unions. "Injunction against, by 
’ Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, upheld (U. Sup. Ct.)- Apr. 997 
~— Bakeries selling to peddlers providing own trucks. “Held protec ‘ted by free- spee ch 
guaranty of constitution although not part of labor dispute (U.S. Sup. Ct.)- May 1158 
: —— Injunction — mass tactics but permitting limited number of pickets, upheld 
(Wash. ys PET IE EK Fo eae a Fee 7 Mar. 702 
—— | Vi Nam prohibition of, as unfair labor practice, upheld (U. 8. Sup. Ct.) May 1157 
— Not ica w related to labor dispute. ‘Texas courts upheld in issuance of injunction 
RTE i ERE TS AEE eS gene May 1158 
Railroad on Ghapbenmeat of. Employees adversely affected by change. ‘Interstate 
Commerce Commission empowered to make provision for (U. 8. Sup. Ct.)- Apr. 997-8 
River-dike work held not to be either interstate commerce or production of goods for 
ES Dg SE ee Seer etree June 1359 


Sale of commodities, dispute involving fishermen’s union. Anti- -injunction ‘law held 
not applicable since employer-employee relationship not involved (U.S. Sup. Ct.)._.... Mar. 702-3 
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Court decisions—Continued. Pag: 
Sit-down strike by seamen aboard ship which is in port held mutiny (U. 8. Sup. Ct.) May 11: 
“Split workweek” rule of Wage and Hour Division. Lumber company’s payment of 


lower wage for portion of week spent in retail branch held unlawful (Fed. Dist. Ct. 
for Sou. Dist. of Ga.) 


Feb. 4 

Tips to redcaps may be treated as wages under Fair Labor Standards Act (U.S. Sup. Ct. 

decision) m Apr. 996 
Wisconsin Employment Relations Board upheld in order forbidding picketing to compe l 

a closed shop which was not voted for by three-fourths of employees (Wis. Sup. Ct.; 

U. 8. Sup. Ct. refused to review) June | 
Workmen's compensation. Lead poisoning from spray gun held accidental injury and 

therefore compensable (Sup. Ct. of Ckla.) Jan 


- Ohio act containing special schedule for silicosis compensation upheld (Ohio Sup. 
Ct.) wd q Jan. 128 
(See also National War Labor Board (U. 8. Government), decisions). 


Debt. Forced labor in payment of, held violation of 13th Amendment and Act of 1867 (de- 
cision of U. 8. Sup. Ct.) 


Mar. 7 

Decisions of courts. (See Court decisions.) 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, Office of (U. S. Government). Establishment, Sep- 

tember 3, 1941, and functions Apr. 854 
Defense policies. Employment shifts to key industries, status to October 1941 Jan. 1 
Directories. Labor and welfare offices, Latin America, by country May 124 
Domestic service. Washington, D. C. Characteristics of employers and employees, and 

working conditions, earnings, medical care, insurance, and cost of living as of 1940 (Fox) Feb. 338-5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 

1942___ + oS NEA = .-.-«..-- Jan. 223; Feb. 596; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 14 
Economic changes. Labor in transition to a war economy 1n 1941 (Bowden) oe Apr. 843-4 
Education. Prison inmates. Summary of activities, 1941 Mar. 71 
Electrical machinery. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942: quit 

rates only, February and March 1942 Jan. 223; Feb. 506; Mar. 777; May 1210; June 14! 


Employers’ associations. Milk-supply industry, Chicago area 
Employment agencies: 


Colleges and universities. Services maintained to assist students and graduates, Barnard 


June 1290 


College service 1939-40 given as example Mar. 681-2 
Public employment offices, Federal and State. All offices placed under Federal operation 
January 1, 1942; summary of plan . Feb. 451 
Publie employment services, Federal and State. Placement activities, October 1941 to 
January 1942 Jan. 109-13; Feh. 446-50; Mar. 675-80; Apr. 958-60 
Employment, stabilization of. Uruguay. Packing-house workers in 100-day season follow- 
ing wool-clip guaranteed minimum working month, by decree of December 26, 1941 May 1192 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Defense program. Effect upon, by industries (15) and by regions, as of October 1941 Jan. 1-15 


Federalservice. By branch; projects under United States agencies (PWA, USHA, RFC, 
WPA, NYA, CCC); and projects financed from regular Federal appropriations, 
November 1941 to April 1942 Jan. 252-4; 

Feb. 533-4; Mar. 809-10; Apr. 1047-9; May 1232-3; June 1436-8 

- Civilians. States, total located in each, specified periods 1936-41; factors affecting 
distribution; and principal agencies in each State Apr. 919-26 

Indexes. By month, January 1939 to September 1941, each of following key defense 
industries: Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills; foundry and mach ine-shop 
ae er electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; smelting and refining—copper 
ead, and zinc; brass, bronze, and copper products; aluminum manufactures; machine 
tools; machine-tool accessories; abrasives; screw-machine preducts; aircraft; aero en- 


gines; shipbuilding; optical goods; instruments Jan. 6-7 
Industrial and business. By ipdustry or trade, including pay rolls and aver age hours 
and earnings, November 1941 to April 1942 _ pale Jan. 249-66; 


Feb. 530-45; Mar. 806-20; Apr. 1045-7; May 1229-43; June 1433-49 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 


Australia. August 1939 and summer of 1941 ‘ shin Mar. 627-8 
Canada. Indexes, by industries, October 1, 1940 and 1941 Mar. 635-6 
Colombia. Manufacturing, by industries, December 31 of 1939 and 1940_. Apr. 927 
Mexico. Extractive, electric-power, and manufacturing industries, by industry, 1940 
census (preliminary) Mar. 636-9 
Engines and turbines. Labor turn-over. Quit rates only, February and March 1942 June 1413 


Engines, turbines, and water wheels. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to 
December 1941 4 : ; . ‘ Jan. 223; 


Feb. 506; Mar. 777 
Eskimos. Alaska. Economie conditions and vocational and welfare work among, as of 


June 30, 1941 Mar. 647-9 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Sass cocaages under for year ended June 30, 1941. Sum- 


mary . bn culinadiaean : , RT EE, ore ... May 1190-2 
Family allow ances: 
Great Britain. Military forces. Increases provided for, 1941 os Feb. 388-9 
Italy. System established by 1937 law, and changes made by law of August 6, 1940 . Jan. 213-15 
Federal employees (U. 8. Government). Geographie distribution, 1936-41 Apr. 919-26 


Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Doek Co. Union-security provision. National War Labor 
Board decision 


ns a2 June 1350-1 
Fishing industry. Alaska. Rights of Indians established by legislation, and self-sustaining 


eolony on Annette Islands _- Mar. 648 
Foreigners, employment of. Difficulties facing aliens (summary of address by Associate 

Commissioner of U. 8S. Immigration and Naturalization Service) Jan. 73-5 
Foundries and machine hoon Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March : - 

aa é i. dcteclih dese ed i an. 223; 


Feb. 506; Mar. 777: Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
Fur farms. Alaska (Aleutian Islands). Fox ranches operated by Indians under Govern- 
ment protection. ah a SI ee Mee SPO SS aie Lit ci dn dslmed siden Mar. 649 
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ire industry: Page 
bruary 1941 article on hourly earnings corrected in 2 details ee Jan. 211 
|.abor turn-over. Monthly rates October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 223; 


Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 


General Motors Corporation. Dispute with United Automobile Workers of America 
C.1I.0.). Refusal of National War Labor Board to act before other procedures exhausted June 1344 
industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 223; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
ah Definition, growth, onpunhe of force, home work, and method of BLS 


1941 : Mar. 711-21 
Yr nil -products industries. Characteristics, unionization, and scope and method of 
BD LS Ge incetcnscincwcucsuwaleeee Labi iein toed i . Apr. 1006-13, 1016 
Handicapped workers. War industry, employment in, Experimental clinic of Con- 
ticut Department of Education___- ' June 1327-8 
Hardware industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 223; 


Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
Health and hygiene, United States: 


Defense measures. Community Facilities Bill passed June 30, 1941, provisions . Apr. 854 
Industrial policyholders (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.). Record for 1941 ‘ Apr. 991-3 
Public housing projects. Programs adopted by tenants of , Jan. 101 
Health and hygiene, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Length of workweek in relation to health and efficiency of workers (Re- 
view of Industrial Health Research Board report) June 1400-3 
—— (England & Wales). Causes of death during first 2 years of war May 1154-5 
Uruguay. Spinning mills. Safety and health regulations, decree of January 9, 1942 Apr. 993-4 
Health (or sickness) insurance. Germany. Social-insurance pensioners, coverage provided 
by law of November 8, 1941_ : Feb. 445 
Holidays. New Zealand. Wartime conditions and le wislative provisions ‘ Apr. 902-3 
Home work: 
Artificial flower industry. Order prohibiting (1938), effect of upon workers and employ- 
ers, Summary mag Mar. 642-6 
Glove industry. Conditions and locations, as of July 1941 _- Mar. 718-20 


Homesteads. Federal Security Administration projects. Selection of families, facilities, 
construction cost and methods, rentals and purchase tenure, sources of income, food pro- 
duced for home use, community organization and activities, advance in living standards, 
difficulties encountered, and accomplishments. - -- -- avcadee ous . Feb. 360-83 
Hours of work, United States: 
8 per day and 48 per week considered optimum by industrial executives (Princeton Uni- 





versity survey May 1099-1100 
War industries Ya. Workweek length, overtime, and shift and Sunday operations sum- 

marized (BLS survey February 1942)________- _ May 1061-5 

Hours of work, foreign countries: 

France. Weekly hours in occupied and unoccupied zones _- _- Jan. 212-13 

Great Britain. Length of workweek in relation to lost time and labor wastage June 1400-3 

Lengthened for women and youth by law of January 23, 1942____- June 1331-2 

New Zealand. Wartime conditions and legislative provisions..__- niet Apr. 901-2 


Housing, United States: 
Activities 1930-40 and since first World War. Residential construction, extent of and 


types, 1930-40, and adequacy inre lation to population | increase (N aigles) Apr. 869-80 


Construction, nonessential, forbidden by order of U. 8. War Production Board June 1355-6 
Defense areas (selected). New units in 1940 and 1941, summary May 1149-53 
—— New units provided, by quarter, 1940 and 1941; permit valuation distribution by 

pertod and by geographic distribution, 1940 and 1941 May 1149-53 


Defense. Bridgeport area. Purpose and scope of BLS study, extent of program in 1940 
and 1941, effect on community, homes vacated and change of tenure, costs, and size and 


income of households concerned ___ . May 1073-83 
Demountable construction. Use of, in connection with prefabrication for war workers’ 

housing June 1267-8 
District of Columbia. Alley Dwelling Authority. Review of annual report year ending 

June 30, 1941_____- a June 1356 
Migrant defense workers. adele committee’s recommendation as to Federal 

construction ; ; Jan. 50-1 
New York City Authority projects. Activities, 1941, including costs and revenues, new 

and planned construction and demolition activities Apr. 961-3 
Nonfarm areas. New dwelling units, first 9 months of 1941, by type, geographic division, 

source of funds, and permit valuation__- ‘ ; Jan. 225-31 
—— New units in 1940 and 1941, summary -- : . May 1139-48 
—— Publicly financed projects, by Government agency and year, 1935-39___ _ Apr. 878-80 
Prefabricated construction. Use in war workers’ housing : . June 1267-8 
Public projects, community activities of tenants. Summary __.- Jan. 100-3 
War industries. Program adopted and services established, 1941. Apr. 853-4 
War program. Extent; public and private participation; costs of accommodations to 9 

workers; and occupancy status (Murphy) _. _ June 1257-77 
War workers’. Public-project units. Interior space arrangements, convenience of . June 1269-70 


(See also Homesteads.) 
Housing. Colombia. Low-cost Government projects. Financing, selection of tenants and 


purchasers, terms, and rural housing. Status, 1941____- Apr. 964-7 


Indians. Alaska. Economic condition and vocational and welfare work among, as of June ‘ 
EE CRNA os lb RE ELE TO aiaeions a Mar. 647-9 
Industrial diseases and poisons: ; 
Great Britain. Dermatitis. Increase of in factories, year 1940_- a a Jan. 139 
—— Factories. Increase in occupational-disease hazards on account of war 22 SES Jan. 138-9 
~—— Trinitrotoluene (TNT). Poisoning in factories reported for year 1940_.....__..__-- Jan. 138-9 
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Industrial disputes, United States: Page 
Coes Mn of America, Amalgamated, New Orleans. Wage increase demand, 
arch - OO SEE OO OO 6698666660 © 66 060204866606 066 65 00S886880060000808000008860 Ma 2 
Coal mines, “captive.” Strike and settlement, 1941, sammary---------___- saéucegteden ot ~ 
Court decisions concerning: (See under Court decisions.) 
Fishermen's Union, Atlantic. Demand for insurance account submarine hazard, Feb- 
IG Td pe cant dibieninnncs +t ipiips onwn4p dniidaligh. witha linia tinbislaitimenamoan May 1131-2 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, American, and Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Seniority clause, February-March 1942). ___. o-- May 1132 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, International, and New England ‘Clothing ‘and Rainwear , 
Manufacturing Association, February 1942. Wage increase to offset rising living costs__- May 1131 
Milk-supply industry, C hicago area, 1932-41, and terms of settlement ------ June 1241-3 
National War Labor Board deeisions, January 12 to April 30, 1942, summarized ......-- June 1344-59 
Strikes and lock-outs. By month, November 1941 to Apri! 1942 _-- Jan. 82: 
Feb. 412; Mar. 650; Apr. 944; June 13 13-4 
—— Statistical analysis for year 1941, and summary by year, 1881 to 1941 _- May 1107-29 
—— Statistics showing trend for years 1935-41 and months January 194¢C to December 
1941; monthly analysis September to December 1941. ___......... -....---.- Jan. 82-94: 
Feb. 413-25; Mar. 650-62; Apr. 944-59 
Strikes, from beginning of war, December 8, 1941, to March 31, 1942, summary. ___-. May 1129-32 
Textile industries. Fall River, Mass., strikes January and March to April 1942. 
EE OB RE LES OE OE ne ea ‘ballets May 1133-1 
Union-security provisions. National War Labor Board opinions concerning _........-.- June 1347-5} 
Upholsterers’ Union, International, and E-Z Mills (Bennington, Vt.). Wage increase 
and union shop demands, November See SP Se I ih add td ce eecadbbconde May 1132 
Welders’ strike, west coast, 1941, and factors in situation.................-.-...-.......- Mar. 662-4 
Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Number of disputes, workers, days of idleness, 
riod January to November 1939, 1940, 1941; days of idleness by month, January to 
NIN oe he ei a Be a eo oe epee wabblasneil Mar. 614-15 
Panama. Labor code of 1941, “provisions concerning EAL) PAE, . May 1164-5 
Insurance. Domestic workers’, carried by employers, inadequacy of (W ‘ashington, D.C.) Feb. 352 


International Harvester Co. Wage and union-security issues, decisions of National War 
ee ais nid ates ndenSenodn June 1346, 1349-50 

International Labor Conference, 1941, ‘October- November, ‘New York and Washington. 
Proceedings, and program of future action outlined 


bs sbghin Ste aimanbnd ad alabtietliainestudbide tisten« Feb. 305-17 
International Labor Organization: 
London meeting, April 1942, representatives present and summary of problems discussed 
(Goodrich) ER WAS TI SE nn ae RT EN EE ae June 1320-2 
Program for future work outlined at 1941 Conference___- .. Feb. 313-17 
Iron and steel industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942___- Jan. 223; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
Knit-goods industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942____-- Jan. 223; 
Feb. 506; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1208; June 1412 
Labor and industrial conditions: . 
Belgium. Employment regulations under order of June 21, 1941__...........-.-.------- Jan. 218-19 


Great Britain. Position of labor, 1939-41. Manpower situation, legislation and regula- 

tion, dilution, training, and transfer of workers, economic situation, hours, union mem- 
bership, labor disputes, and restrictions on strikes:._._...................-....-------- Mar. 594-615 
Labor and industrial relations, United States: 


Hawaii. Revrulations by military government, December 1941, and January, February, 
and April 1942 


SENT aR STR > ey SP ae ee a ea ee Yo: CN June 1323-4 
Industrial disputes and ‘conciliatory SEES es SPIT TR Ser Ps! as Apr. 866-8 
I es sued Baisbinceedbenmalabeasbeee Jan. 76-81 

Labor and industrial relations, foreign countries: 

Great Britain. Possessions with American naval bases. Summary of legislative pro- 
I, ORS ei a crinnan cdiieetnndinininbenipaanenaameavebets Apr. 907-16 
—— Restoration of Pre-war Trade Practices Act. Provisions. ............-.-.-....-..- June 1329-31 
Labor and welfare offices. Latin America. Names, addresses, and directing officials. __..-- May 1246-8 


Labor organizations: 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union (local 753), Chicago area. Jurisdiction and problems con- 
RE EE ES Fe a at ee A ae EY a ae Se June 1291-3; 1303-9 


Welders. Jurisdictional claims by various A. F. of L. unions, and strike of lie Mar. 662-4 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Australia. Laws of 1927 and 1939, provisions; and membership statistics, 1939__....._.- Mar. 628-9 
Canada. Membership, by industry group; and benefits paid, by type, 1940. _._.-_-.--.. Feb. 409-10 
—— Trades and Labor Congress, 1941 convention. Resolutions adopted, portion of text Jan. 123-4 
Chile. Industrial and craft membership each year 1937-40  ___._-....--...-..---------- Feb. 411 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Union membership, 1940................--.---- Mar. 613-14 
Ireland. Trade-union act, September 22, 1941. Provisions._............-....---------- May 1159-61 
Labor supply. Potential. in March 1942. Results of WPA survey summarized--_-.........- June 1450 


Labor turn-over: 
Manufacturing. Annual and monthly rates, 1930-41 
—— Monthly rates, October 1941 to March Pe ee ee ee oe Jan _ 220-4; 
Feb. 503-7; Mar. 774-8; Apr. 1022-6; May 1205-10; Jame 1409-13 
Latin America. Labor and welfare, national officers, list of, with addresses..............--- May 1246-8 
Legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Alaskan fishing and reindeer industries. Rights of Indians and Eskimos, general pro- 


Ne ee ee ae dnd as abebdiebneash wbestdiess 0. Mar. 648-9 
Aliens. Measure authorizing President to control movements to and from United 

States; and provisions barring from certainemployments __--........-..-.----------- Mar. 697-8 
Bituminuous Coal Act of 1937 (Guffey Act). Extended (1941) to April 26, 1943 _....... Mar. 699 
— Ruling under 1941, concerning consumers’ cooperative wholesale associations. ...... Mar. 684 
Community Facilities Bill passed on June 30, 1941. Provisions summarized - Apr. 854 


Conciliation and arbitration. Executive order January 12, 1942, establishing National 
lly ona ie, te iA hl SRR A LABS BS ot ae OAS och Feb. 428 

Defense Mediation Board, National. Creation vad Executive order, March 1941; abolish- 

OE EE SE Re. Se a eee a ee Mar. 696 
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Lecislation, United States Federal and general—Continued. 

E ‘xtended-servi ice resolution, 1941, authorizing extension of periods of service under Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1940 

Federal acts, 1941, reviewed 

Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act extended in cov erage, 1941__ 

Merchant Marine Act amended, 1941, to repeal mediatory function of Maritime Labor 
Board and provide for Board’s ‘abolition on June 23, 1942_. 

~~ "oo wage. Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 amended 1941, increasing hours 
imit 

—— Summary and provisions of State orders adopted in 1941__- 

Mining, coal. Inspections and gy pom authorized by 1941 law 

Post-defense problems. Study by BLS authorized by Congress, 1941 

Price Control, Emergency Act of 1942 (Jan. 30); provisions __-- 

Productivity and labor costs. BLS study authorized in 1940 continued by act of 1941__ 

Property-requisitioning law, 1941, provisions- - 

—— law for District of Columbia enacted by Congress, effective January 1, 1942. 

rovisions 

Retired persons, reemployment of, in War and Navy Departments. (Section 6 of Na- 
tional Defense Act approved June 28, 1940) 

Sabotage prevention. Dies Committee’s investigation of un- -American activities ex- 
tended for 15 months (1941) - 

— Naval establishments, special force authorized to investigate meting or threatened 
activities..___- : 

Selective Service Act of 1940. Amendment, 1941, provisions _ 

State laws passed in 1941 concerning collective bargaining, ‘discrimination in union 
membership, ‘‘kickback’’ of wages, union incorporation, eae, settlement of 
disputes; and strikes and lock-outs. Summary 


War housing. National Housing Act amended, March 28, 1941_. 

War Labor Board. National. Creation by Executive order, 1942; functions 

War Manpower Commission established by Executive order of April 18, 1942 

War Production Board order (Conservation L-41, April 9, 1942) prohibiting nonessential 
construction _- 

Workmen’ s compensation. Federal Longshoremen’ sand Harbor Workers’ Act extended 
to cover persons employed at military, air and naval bases acquired by United States-.- 

Legislation, United States, by States: 

Alabama. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 

Arizona. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 

Arkansas. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives _---- 

California. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives - - - 

Colorado. Minimum-wage revision, laundries, August 7, 1941, provisions- -- -- 

—— Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives - - ---- 


— Minimum-wage revision, beauty shops, March 3, 1941, provisions. ---------- 

—— Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for ee iameteiewtee 

Delaware. Taxes (corporation), kinds_. COREE Fee 

District of Columbia. Rent-control law effective January i 1942. Provisions....._- 

Florida. Taxes (corporation), kinds_-_-_- 

Georgia. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives. _--- ‘ 

Hawaii, Territory of. Proclamation ‘December 1941, declaring martial law. Provisions, 
and regulations issued 

—- Minimum-wage law of 1941, effective April 1, 1942, provisions. - - 

—— Wage and hour law adopte d October 18, 1941, provisions ; de 

Idaho. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooper ratives.......-- 

Illinois. Minimum-wage revision, ‘beauty culture, March 24, 1941, sai A 

— Taxes (corporation), kinds_--_- eis 

Indiana. Taxes (corporation), kinds 

Iowa. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives. 


Kentucky. Act (1942) giving labor commissioners eme rgency powers daring 

—— Minimum. -wage order, laundry, dry cleaning, and dyeing industry, November A 
1941, provisions. 

—_— Taxes (corporat ion), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 

Louisiana. Taxes (corporation) ), kinds; and degree of exemptions for coope ratives 

Maine. Act (1942) giving Governor emergency powers during war. Provisions sum- 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 696, 697 


697 
697 


2 Jan. 76-81 
States’ emergency war powers. Summary of provisions - Apr. 905-7; May 1084-7 


June 1261 


Mar. 


696 


June 1325-7 


June 1355-6 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
iat Mpr. § 
Connecticut. Acts (1917 and 1941) giving Governor emergency powers. -----.- : eee "May 1085, 1086 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


907 


979 
979 
979 
979 
589 

979 


589 
979 
979 


Jan. 145-8 


Apr. 
Apr. 


979 
979 


June 1323-4 


Mar. 


585 


Jan. 125-6 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


979 
590 
979 
979 
979 
979 


May 1084-5 


Mar. 590 


Apr. 
Apr. 


979 
980 


marized _ -_- vest 906-7; May 1086 


— Taxes (corporation), kinds ; 
Maryland. Act (1939) giving Governor emergency powers during war. Provision 

— Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives__- ; 
Massachusetts. Act (1942) giving Governor emergency powers during war. Provisions 


Apr. 


980 


May 1086 


Apr. 


980 


I RI le wiialiimmmaienhon Oned .. Apr. 907; May 1085-6 


— Minimum-wage order, office workers, August 1, 1941; and restaurants and hotel 
restaurants, September 1, 1941; provisions a es Sa 


— Savings- ban life insurance ‘law of 1907 A purposes of 

—— Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperativ | ee 

—— Young people, board to promote opportunities for, established bead law of October 10, 
1941 , 


Michigan. = 
Minnesota. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for coope ratives._- 
Mississippi. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Missouri. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Montana. Taxes (corporation), kinds; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Nebraska. Taxes (corporation), kinds 

Nevada. Taxes (corporation), kind 

New Hampshire. Act (1917) giving Governor emergency powers 

—— Taxes (corporation), kind 

New Jersey. Act (1942) giving labor commissioners emergency powers during war 
—— Taxes (corporation), kind 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


591 
433 
980 


Jan. 70 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


980 
980 
980 
980 
9RO 
980 
980 


May 1086 


Apr. 


980 


May 1084-6 
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Legislat‘on, United States, by States—Continued. 
New Mexico. Taxes (corporation), kind 
New York. Home-work prohibition order of 1938, provisions ‘ 
Hours of work. War Emergency Dispensation Act of January 28, 1942. Provisions 
Savings-bank life insurance law of 1938, amended 1940. Points of difference from 
Massachusetts law oS 
Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
North Carolina. Taxes (coi poration), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
North Dakota. Aet (1941) giving Governor emergency powers during strikes involving 
danger to life or property 
*‘Cooperative.’’ Use of term by organization not incorporated under cooperative 
law made misdemeanor by 1941 amendment 
Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Ohio. Taxes (corporation), kind 
Oklahoma. Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Oregon. Minimum-wage orders, 1941, including all occupations except agriculture, 
provisions 
Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Pennsylvania. Taxes (ecrporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Puerto Rico. Minimum-wage law of 1941, provisions 
Rhode Island. Taxes (corporation), kind 
South Carolina. Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
South Dakota. Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Tennessee. Texas (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Texas. Taxes (corporation), kind 
Utah. Minimum-wage orders, laundry, June 16, 1941, public housekeeping July 14, 
1941, provisions 
Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Vermont. Taxes (corporation), kind: and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Virginia. Hours of work. Act of March 5, 1942. Wartime provisions 
Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooperatives 
Washington. Minimum-wage order, office work, January 1, 1942, provisions 
- Taxes (corporation), kind ° 
West Virginia. Taxes (corporation), kind 
Wisconsin. Taxes (corporation), kind; and degree of exemption for cooper ratives 
Wyoming. Taxes (corporation), kind 
islation, foreign countries: 
Antigua. Labor relations, minimum wage, employment of women and children, recruit- 
ment of workers, and workmen’s compensation. Summary of provisions 
Argentina (Santa Fe Province). Minimum wage rates in agriculture fixed for 1941-42 
Australia. Labor organization. Laws of 1927 and 1939, provisions 
~—— National Security Act, 1939-40, provisions 
Bahama Islands. Labor relations, labor contracts, cash payment, minimum wage, em- 
ployment of children, labor recruitment. Summary of provisions 
Belgium. Employment-regulation order of June 21, 1941, provisions. 
— Wage-regulation order of May 29, 1941, provisions 
Bermuda. Labor regulations issued under Emergency Powers Defense Acts of Great 
Britain é eS 4 des 
Brazil. Child labor. Law of September 13, 1941, amending previous legislation, pro- 
visions a : : ; 
—— Increased earnings to be considered allowances, under decree law of November 10, 
1941 an : a F a P J a 
British Guiana. Labor relations, hours of work, safety and health, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. Summary of provisions : " 
Canada. Employment control, wartime. Orders P. C. 2250 and 2251, effective March 
23, 1942. Summary of provisions - . 
—— Minimum-wage rates‘made applicable to all persons e mploy ed by Government con- 
tractors, by P. C. order 7679 of October 15, 1941 aoe ‘ i 
—— Order P. C. 8253 (Sec. 16) amended by P. C. 9514, to provide for appea! to National 
War Labor Boara. 
—— Salary Yor and cost-of-living bonus extended to officials above rank of fore- 
man, by P. C. 9298 of November 27, 1941___- 
— Ww orcemne tn and cost of-living bonus order exte nded by order in council of Decem- 
ber 5, 1941, to smaller employers 
Cuba. Industrial disputes. Arbitration, compulsory, established by decree of Dece m- 
ber 10, 1941 : 
— Minimum-wage rates established by decree of April 21, 1942 
—— Wage increases to workers subject to social-welfare laws, by decrees of 1941 
—— Wages of Government employees and national police increased by decree of January 
30, 1942 
France. Civil-service and State establishments, law of September 14, 1941, re gulating 
employment in. Summary of provisions 
—— Labor charter made effective by decree dated October 4, 1941—general regulations, 
classification of industries, syndicates, unions, and federations, industrial and profes- 
sional social committees, wage provisions, jurisdiction, and transitory provisions 
Germany. Health (or sickness) insurance for social-insurance pensioners 
Great Britain. Coal-production committees made npemets for dealing with abse ntee- 
ism, by order of September 4, 1941 
— Employment-control measures adopted 1939-41 
—— Hours of Day Work in Factories (Women and Young Persons) Order of January 23, 
1942 , provisions a aiianaiimations 
— Manpower and womanpow er, conscription of. National Service (No. 2) Act of 1941, 
provisions 
—— Possessions of, with American naval bases. Labor provisions summarized _- : 
- Railways. Essential work order promulgated, effective October 9, 1941____...___..-- 
—— Restoration of Pre-war Trade Practices Act, 1942, provisions 
—— Woman workers. Employment of Women (contro! of Engagement) Order, issued 
January 23, 1942, under National Service (No. 2) Act of 1941; provisions 
—— Woman workers. Registration for Employment Order of 1941, provisions -- 
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n, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
nd. Trade-Union Act of 1941, provisions__-- May 1159-61 
Compulsory labor. Decree of February 1942, provisions : May 1091 
ica. Labor contracts, hours of work, wage claims, minimum wage, employment of 
men and children, recruitment of workers, safety and hea!th, and workmen's com- 
isation Apr. 910-15 
foundland. Defense Regulations, adopted Octobe , 1941, provisions Mar. 633-4 
Regulations issued under Emergency Powers Defe ina Acts of Great Britain; pro- 
ions covering labor relations, hours of work, wage payment, safety and health, and 
rkmen’s compensation Apr. 908-15 
New Zealand. Industrial Efficiency Act of 1936, provisions Apr. 895-6 
Wartime. Compulsory service, manpower control, training, hours of work, overtime 
i holiday rates, arbitration. Provisions of laws enacted to January 1942 Apr. 896-903 
uma. Labor code, 1941, provisions___- May 1161-9 
Lucia. Minimum wage, employment of women and children, and workmen's com- 
nsation provisions Apr. 911-15 
nidad. Labor relations, labor contracts, hours of work, wage payment, minimum wage, 
yomen’s work, recruitment of workers, safety and health, and workmen’s compensa- 
in provisions Apr. 910-15 
rkey. Compulsory labor in mines and public works, established in Eregli Coal Basin, 
w of 1940; in transportation and lumbering, decree of September 27, 1941 Feb. 403-4 
uguay. Packing-house industry. Minimum working month guaranteed for 100-day 
ison following wool clip, by decree of December 26, 1941 May 1192 
Safety and health regulations for spinning mills. Decree of January 9, 1942. _- Apr. 993-4 
enezuela. Profit-sharing scheme, compulsory. Decree of December 15, 1941, amend- 
ng Apr. 1021 
service. Public housing project (University Homes, Atlanta) extent of circulation 
1939 a Jan. 102 
insurance: 
Savings bank. (Massachusetts.) Origin, purposes, growth; administration; financial 
operations; comparison with company insurance in selling methods, policy terms and 
maintenance, and costs to policyholder; criticisms of system; and summary Feb. 432-40 
(New York). Development and growth since enactment of law providing for (1938). Feb. 440-10 
s Angeles Railway Corporation and Los Angeles Motor Coach Co. Jurisdictional dispute 
ployees. Decision of National War Labor Board : June 1351-2 
mber industry: 
Planing mills. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 223 
Feb. 506; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1209; June 14 
Sawmills. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942__ Jan. 224; 
Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1413 


? 


achine-tool industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, Octoher to December, 1941; 
juit rates only, February and March, 1942 Jan. 223; Feb. 506; Mar.778; May 1210; June 1413 
fanpower. South Africa. Controller of Industrial Manpower appointed February 1941; 
bjectives June 1340 
farshall Field & Co. Union-security provision. Decision of National War Labor Board June 134 
fedical care. Domestic service (Washington, D. C.), extent to which furnished Feb. 35: 
gration: 
Defense workers, first interim report yy Congressional Committee___. j Jan. 49-52 
War workers. Effect upon housing situation June 1258-9 
Yakima Valley, Wash.; and settlement. Economic condition and future prospects of 
families, as of 1939 : Feb. 405-6 
{ilk-supply industry: 
Description (Chicago area); factors affecting distribution methods; prices; growth of 
vendor.system; and labor problems in delivery June 1283-1303 
Distribution through stores. Trend toward (Chicago area), and resulting displacement 
of drivers ; ‘ RC aE June 1299-1300 
finimum wage, United States: 
Aireraft industry. Determination under Public Contracts Act, effective November 18, 
1941___ nay Jan. 217 
Chemieal and related products industry. Determination under Public Contracts Act, 
effective April 28, 1942. : May 1189 
Cotton-garment industry. Effects of wage regulation — a 3 workers, 1938-41 Feb. 318-37 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Operation for year ended June 30, 1941 May 1190-2 
Hosiery (seamless) industry. Determination under Public Contracts Act, effective 
March 30, 1942 May 1189-90 
Knitted and men’s woven underwear and commercial knitting industries. Determina- 
tion under Public Contracts Act amended, effective March 3, 1942, to conform with 
wage order under Fair Labor Standards Act Mar. 772 
Knitted outerwear — Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective April 20, 
1942. POPer ‘ May 1189 
Leather industry. - Determination under Public Contracts Act, effective December 17, 
1941: regional differentials Jan. 217 
Miscellaneous apparel industry. Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective 
December 15, 1941 ___- Jan. 216 


Motor-carrier industry. Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective January 5, 
1942 


} 


LS Jan. 216 
New York State. Laundry workers. Effect upon earnings and working time, 1937-38 
to 1939-40 June 1404-7 
Property motor-carrier industry. Rate under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective 
March 16, 1942_ May 1189 
Puerto Rieo. Railroads and property carriers. Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, 
effective April 7, 1942 May 1190 
State legislation, progress of, 1941 Mar. 585-93 
State orders — or revised, 1941, summary of, and provisions by State and in- 
dustry - Mar. 585-7, 589-93 
Temay industry. Determination under Public Contracts Act, effective December 17, , 
141... Jan. 216-17 
- Order under Fair Labor Standards Act, effective April 20, 1942 May 1190 
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Australia. Basic-rate awards, summary of plan of Conciliation and Arbitration Court. Mar «9 

Belgium. Rates fixed by order of May 29, 1941 4 

Cuba. Decree of April 21, 1942 provisions 

ag oot Britain (England and Wales). Agricultural labor, male. Weekly rate established 
| SSG rr RE eae 

Mining. Coal (anthracite). Pennsylvania area. Economic and unemployment situations, 


résumé ____ May 1101 


Mining machinery and equipment industry. Cc Characteristics, and plan of BLS wage survey 


i eee RR EAE EEE IE DM el lp Ba ee hei June 
Motor-vehicle industry: 
Characteristics; and purpose and scope of BLS studies._......._..._______- Fet 
Employment and pay rolls, indexes evens trend, by year 1923-40, by month January 
ff (eee eee EE PS PE Pact PE EP a Fet 


National Defense Mediation Board (U. S. Government). Replaced by National War 
Labor Board January 12, 1942 
National War Labor Board (U. 8S. Government): 


Decisions, January to April ONS i oo ee Re Oe Ae RN le eR June 1344-5 


Establishment under Executive order of January 12, 1942, character and procedures, 
functions, and members appointed ___........._....__.-...-.----. ... Feb. 427-30; Apr. 367 

Nonferrous-metal mining and milling. Characteristics of industry, and scope and method 
of BLS survey in summer of 1941 
Nutrition. 





Older workers: 


Minimum wage, foreign countries: Pa 
Argentina (Santa Fe Province). Harvesting and threshing, rates fixed for year 1941-42. Mar r94 


Great Britain. School-meals service for children extended in October 1941_____- yr. 917- 


4 
















Civil Service examinations. Maximum age limits, by occupation, years 1940 and 1941__ Jan. 65 
Employment situation, analysis of status, summer of 1941__. Jan. 54 


War and Navy Departments, U.S. Government. Civilian employees, age limits ex- 


tended, and provisions for reeemployment of retired employees. - - - Jan. 


Overtime, United States. War industries (14). BLS survey findings summarized....____. May 1062- 


Overtime, foreign countries: 
New Zealand. Wartime conditions and legislative provisions 


Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions____- adeapeidddidah tne nigtiwabeiitien mabainpedancy May 16 


Paint and varnish industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, Oetober 1941 to March 1942. J 
eb. 506; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1208; ion 
Paper and allied products industry. Collective agreements. Provisions summarized ~ ape 
Paper and pulp industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jar 
Feb. 506; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1209; Jur 
Petroleum-refining industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Ja 
. Ft eb. 506; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1209; Ju 
Physical examination. Domestic workers (Washington, D. C.), extent of requirement by 


) Ly 


l - 


an 2 


RAP CaaS IRB Ba a eae nea Mb BE CORR pet le ot + Cael Feb. 351- 


Pipe, cast iron. (See inverted title. ) 
Placement. (See under Employment agencies.) 


Population. Increase, 1930-40, as related to housing facilities (Naigles) ..........._.-......- A pr. 869- 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co. Dispute with American Communication Association (C.1.Q.); 

refusal of National War Labor Board to act in case covered 4 0 ES June 134 
Post-defense problems. BLS study authorized by Congress, 1941 ................._._______. Mar. 


Post-war problems: 
“American Resolution” at 1941 ILO Conference, discussion of______.___________________. Feb 
Migrant defense workers. Recommendation by Congressional committee’s report... J 


Textile and maritime resolutions, 1941 ILO Conference_..............-_._..._-_-_--_-_ ee Feb. 


Price control, United States: ’ 
Commodities and services (including rents). Regulations issued ied Office of Price Ad- 


Nee ee hs alte onl June 1336-4 
Emergency Act of 1942, summary of provisions r s Mar. 7944 
Rationing systems (sugar and gasoline) established by Office of Price Administration, 

OR i ee 5 id ecdik teteh on dkide edb ambdbinaiedzchendicones June 13334 

Price control, foreign countries: 
Australia. Order issued September 8, 1939, provisions- __- Mar. 630- 
Canada. Regulations promulgated by Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Board effective De- 

I ot. | es sods Tee eck leo. aeciiadnasamedbees Jan. 5-4 

Great Britain. Food and clothing, summary ; a as ’ May 1222- 
Printing and publishing. Book and job, and new spaper. "Labor turn-over. “Monthly rates, 

October 1941 to March 1942 . .. Jan. 223; Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1209; June 141! 
Prison camps. Purposes, and adjustment aids given inmates__._._......._.__........-- Mar. 78 
Prison labor. Activities, amet value of nereeh, and conditions, summarized from report 

OE eae BF Es oe GT (oes. nce PR RES 1 5 SOS LS ae Mar. 704-3 
Productivity of labor: 

Defense industries. Line production, job simplification, tool specialization, new methods, 
and material substitution; effects; and problems for future_. Jan. 34-4 


Manufacturing industries (59). Summary of changes and indexes by industry, 1935, 


1937, and 1939-41_. ited bdiehiditneds tiskbtidnte«ace  Saay 167)- 


Slaughtering and meat packing 1919-41, REAR RY 2 ea EIS cae May 
Profit sharing. Venezu.la. Compulsory ‘scheme amended by decree December 15, 1941. 


ee eo | ee eek Ss nil einl ln eeieetadmbnoeenanddl Apr. 1 


Public contracts. (See Contracts, U.8. Government.) 





= and phonograph industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 
hist hinsinneint nteenntits bein tinat emai Jan. 223; Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1209; Jun« 


Raitroads and property carriers. Puerto Rico. Minimum wage effective April 7, 1942...... May 119 


Rationing, United States: 
Gasoline. Registration, May 1942, conditions and regulations.-.--..................-.-.-. June | 
Sugar. Consumer registration May 1942, and summary of regulations. _................ June | 


44 
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ar 
a” pstioning, foreign countries: Page 
j Great Britain, Canned foods, system instituted December 1, 1941___................--- Feb. 461 
ine 1407 Food and clothing, extension of practice in 1942.....................-.....--.-..--.- May 1222-3 
Bayon ‘and allied products. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan, 223 
eb. sO. Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1025; May 1209; June 1412 
~ BRgecrestion. Public housing projects.. Tenants’ activities _- ananitiintihitenden Jan. 102 
fay caps. Employment conditions, and effect of Fair Labor Standards Act................ June 1398-9 
pehabilitation. reat Britain. Disabled persons, plan for training, and allowances to 
ne 1367- ee eT ee Feb. 407-8 
peindeer industry. Alaska. Eskimo rights under law of 1937 and establishment of program . 
el CERES hey ih) oh pa ee aa Nahe Mar. 649 
Remington- peas Co. Union-security provision. National War Labor Board decision.__.- June 1350 
eb t contro 
Bem istrict of Columbia law effective January 1, 1942. Provisions.......................... Jan. 145-8 
Regulations issued April 28, 1942, sammary of aie i dl, 560 whites ateeeeaetiiiiion June 1339-40 
Apr Rents. DefenSe. housing; Bridgeport area. Comparison with. sents emenenes os by 
occupants -. ocdpueneedttuidiydsttandinigubeisioniescoce wn aakidiell .-. May 1082-3 
1e 1344-:qmmm Retail prices, United States: 
Coal. Average, by kind, for large a. combined, by year 1929-41, by month March 
pr. 867’ 1940 to December 1941; PN acini alate iiadis sevbcienns -opoed Mar. 790-3; June 1425-6 
Electricity, changes in residential Snag December 15, 1940, to March 15, 1942; and 
16 1374-94 indexes, specified years and periods, 1923-41.... -...............---..--.---- Feb. 518-20; June 1427 
pr. 917- Food. Average by item, 51 large cities combined; indexes by commodity group, and all 
items combined, by cities, November 1941 to April See Jan. 235-40; 
Feb. 512-18; Mar. 782-9; Apr. 1031-8; May 1214-21; June 1418-24 
Jan. && —— Indexes, average costs all items, 51 large cities combined, years 1913-41, months 
Jan. 594 January 1940 to it tncnnansenaenendindinh nt thee e 1-10 aeeapettditinnon Jan. 240-1; 
Feb. 517-18; Mar. 789-90; Apr. 1039; May 1220; June 1424 
Jan. ¢ Gas. Changes in residential rates, December 15, 1940, to December 15, 1941; indexes, 
ay 1062- specified years and periods 1923-41, and details by cities; brief summary of changes to 
A RI a PET BADR Eo os EEE | Feb. 520-2; June 1427 
pr. 902 Milk (Chicago). Trend since 1923 and effects of growth of vendor system. .__-_-. .. June 1293-9 
ay 116]- Waste and scrap materials. Indexes available weekly computed from January 1939 Jan. 248 
; —-—. Great Britain. Indexes, by commodity groups, specified dates, September 1, 1939, 
Jan. 29 PE RA nee wesbdokedsaneeaenieanl eas eERneE barred etbonamineecas ores . Apr. 1003-5 
June 14)qam Retirement. Civil Service. Amendments, 1942, to Federal Act. Coverage, age and service 
or. 92R- requirements, computation of annuities and deferred Rill Ro Ae Mar. 673-4 
Jan. 23g Bubber industry: 
lune 14! Boots and shoes. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, rg x! 1941 to March 1942. .__. Jan. 224, 
Jan. 23 Feb 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1412 
lune 14] Tires. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 Jan. 224; 
Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1412 
eb. 35]- 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Co. Wage increases'granted employees by National War 
Be Se ie a ie sh ciniisiaidawenadbemeds June 1345-6 
yr. 869 Savings Bank Life Insurance. (See under Life insurance.) 
Shifts. War industries (14) BLS survey findings summarized.-.........................-- May 1063-4 
‘une 14@—q Shipbuilding industry: 
Mar. 694 Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October to December 1941; quit rates only, February 
i i ee a Jan. 224; Feb. 507; Mar. 778; May 1210; June 1413 
b. 309-1 Pacific coast. Hours and overtime provisions of master collective agreement amended 
Jan. 3 I sort tctuliisiatelh tateriarn kien sid aed Wiis in Sn ec Feb. 384 
Fet Workers hired, first 6 months of 1941. Former industrial affiliation, geographical sources, 
EE ARETE SR RE ES SE eee eee Ee i, Feb. 393-7 
Sick leave. Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions. ...............--...---...-------...-- May 1163 
e 1336- Silk and rayon goods. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, Ne 3 1941 to March 1942.______. Jan. 224; 
ar. 79 Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1413 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 
1e 1333 Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942______..-._..._--._--. Jan. 224; 
Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1413 
ar. 630- Productivity of labor, and production, 1919-41; résumé of conditions ieathentiaiai -.. May 1092-9 
Social insurance, general. Compulsory. Késumé of deve lopment, and nature of benefits and 
un. 54+! ite tec tbulscisaneahntad<nn denetiinonen May 1135-8 
y 1222-@™ Social security, general. Program, international. Summary of ILO study including sketch 
of social-assistance history rT May 1135-8 
ine 1414 Spicer Manufacturing Corporation. Jurisdictional dispute of employees. Decision of National 
Mar. 708 EERE SA | TR RE ne eee June 1351 
Stamped and enameled ware. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, February and March 1942_- ¥ ay 1209; 
7 une 1413 
ions Steam and hot-water heating apparatus. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to 
I etl ll naan hamaiaiatins _... Jan. 224; Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1413 
n. 34-494 Stores, retail. Vacations with pay. Policies summarized from study by National Retail Dry 
Goods Association............__--- ; Jan. 140-2 
y 1071- Stove industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, February and March 1942 _... May 1209; June i413 
~ 1092-91 Structural and ornamental metalwork. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 194) to 
lf AAT a _... Jan. 224; Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 1413 
pr. 1021 Sunday work. War industries. BLS survey, February 1942, summary of . May 1064-5 
Technological changes. Defense industries. Line production, job simplification, tool spe- 
cialization, new methods, and material substitution. Effects upon ce, and prob- 
ine 14 lems as to future labor requirements. -.-......................------- Jan. 34-48 
‘ay Textile industry: 
: Contracts, U. 8. Government. Minimum-wage determination effective December 17, 
14-4 a i ls ae i a i i ae Be Jan. 216-17 
33 Minimum wage order effective April 20, 1942 _...............-. May 1190 


Textile-machinery industry. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, February and March 1942_ ney = 
une 141 
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Tobacco industry: 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff. Characteristics, consumption and 
employment trends, and scope of BLS wage and hour study, December 1940 
Cigars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over. Monthly rates, October 1941 to March 1942 
Feb. 506; Mar. 777; _ 1025; May | 
Consumption of products, per capita, in United States, specified years, 1900-39 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws). Labor turn-over. Monthly 
rates, October 1941 to March 1942 
Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1 
Training, United States: 
Vocational. Promotion of by U. 8. Employment Service through preemployment re- 
fresher and NYA courses 
Workers for war industries. Metho?s followed in 1949-41, and summary of activities 
Training. Great Britain. Disabled persons, for munitions work, and allowances to trainees 
Trapping industry. Alaska. Indian and Eskimo rights protected by Government 
Unemployment, United States: 
Anthracite industry, Pennsylvania area. Résumé of situation 
Civilian labor force, by months, April 1940 to , if 1942, proportions in and out of em- 


2: J 


AO 


ployment Jan. 266-7; Feb. 546-7; Mar. 821-2; Apr. 1049-50; May 1244 


Priority rulings, effect of. Situation in October 1941 eo plans to adjust 
Unemployment. Canada. Trade-union members. Percent without work, specified periods 
1930 to October 1941, by Province 
Unemployment compensation: 
Claims for and benefits paid, October 1941 to January 1942 
Feb. 441-5; Mar. 667 
State systems to continue under State operation with cooperation of Federally operated 
employment agencies 
Uniforms. Redeaps. Cost, and wage deductions for 


Vacations with pay, United States: 
Domestic serviee. (Washington, D.C.) Percentage of workers receiving 
Stores, retail. Policies, years 1939 and 1940, compared with 1938, (summary of study by 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Vacations with pay, foreign countries: 
Dominican Republic. Commercial and other establishments, salaried employees, law 
of March 17, 1941. Provisions 
Great Britain. Staggered system planned for 1942 
Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions 
Veterans: 
Employment opportunities, expansion of in 1941 
Placement of by public employment services, Federal and State, October 1941 to Decem- 
ber 1941__. Jan. 111, 113; Feb. 448, 450; 
Vital statistics. Death rates and causes, 1941 (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. records) 
Vital statistics, foreign countries: 
Germany. Birth rate. Measures taken by Gevernment to increase 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Trend of births and deaths during war, and causes 
of death, summarized 
Vocational education: 
NYA and preemployment refresher courses in connection with defense program, 1941 
Great Britain. Disabled persons, training of, for munitions work 
Vocational rehabilitation. Connecticut. Handicapped workers. Clinic, experimental, in 
State Department of Education 
Vocational training. Alaska. Indians and Eskimos. Government activities as of June 30, 
1941 


Wage deductions. Redcaps. For uniforms, insurance, etc 
Wage payment. Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions of 
Wages and hours, United States: 

Agricultural-machinery industry. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, 
February-March 1942 

Airframe industry (California). Hourly rates by length of training period, shift, and 
occupation, and percentages receiving specified basic wage rates, December 1941 

Baking industry. Union scales. Changes June 1940 to 1941; weekly hours, overtime 
rates, and average rates by city, June 1941 

Common labor (20 industries). Entrance rates, July 1941 

Domestic workers (Washington, D. C.). Weekly and annual earnings, as of 1940 

Durable-goods manufacture. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, specified 
years, 1922-37; by month, January 1938 to November 1941 

Factory workers. Distribution by hourly and weekly earnings, respectively, in January 
1942 and December 1941 

Fish-canning industry (California). Hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, 1939; 
annual earnings, 1937 

—— (Washington). Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, 1938; annual earn- 
ings, 1937 : : 

Furniture industry. September 1941 article on hourly earnings corrected in 2 details 

Glove industry. Home workers. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by 
sex, skill, and occupation, July 1941 

- Hourly and weekly rates and weekly hours, 1941, by kind of product, sex, and 
region : . 

Grain-mill products industries. Average hourly earnings, by commodity and by region, 
February and September 1941 : ’ ‘ 

Labor, common (20 industries). Entrance rates, _ July 1941 

Laundry industry, New York State. Annual and weekly earnings, 1937-38 and 1939-40. 

Milk-supply industry (Chicago area). Union rates, route men, 1920-41; and net weekly 
incomes, drivers and vendors, winter of 1941-42 

Minimum rates established (See Minimum wage, United States). 

Mining machinery and equipment industry. Average hourly earnings and weekly 
hours, selected periods, August 1939 to February-March 1942; by cenpatn, February- 
March 1942 

Motortruck drivers and helpers, union scales, June 1, 1941 


ae) 


June 
Mar 


Mar 


Ma 


Mar 


Apr 
Jan 
June 


June | 


June | 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
} 84 Motor-vehicle industry. Automobile division. Hourly and weekly earnings 
» weekly hours, May-June 1940; by specified years, 1922-40 
J { Automotive-parts division. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by 
region and product, May-June 1940 
— General. Hourly rates, by geographic division, May-June 1940 
— Michigan. Annual earnings, by division of industry, year ended June 30, 1940 
Municipal employees. Increases, 1941-42, summary of amounts granted; and descrip- 
tions of plans in St. Paul, San Diego, Columbus, and Niagara Falls 
Nonferrous-metal mining and milling. Copper, lead and zinc, and other. 
’ weekly earnings and weekly hours, August 1941 
| 852-3 Printing trades, book and job, and newspaper. Rates, union, as of June 1941 
4 tion of data in December 1941 Monthly Labor Review 
19 Rate changes. By industry group, October 1941 to March 1942 
Feb. 495-7; Mar. 760-1; May 1186 
Caused by transition of labor to war economy, 1941 
Redcaps. Increase in earnings 1938 to 1941, and factors causing; and deductions from 
pay 
Street-railway employees. Union scales, June 1, 1941 
Teachers (full-time faculty members). Colleges and universities. Annual 
type of institution and length of school term, 1939-40 
- Land-grant institutions. Annual] rates, by length of term and by year, 1928-29 to 
1939-40 
Tobacco industry (cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff). Hourly and 
weekly earnings and weekly hours, by sex and occupation, December 1940 
White-collar workers. (Illinois.) Weekly earnings in factories, by industry and sex, 
October 1941 
(New York.) Weekly earnings in factories, by industry and sex, October 1941 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Rates fixed by order issued May 29, 1941, and increase provided for 
Brazil. Increases during 6 months beginning November 10, 1941, to be classified 
allowances, under decree law of that date 
Canada. Average per capita week’s earnings, September 1941 
Cuba. Government employees and national police. Increases in rates, under decree 
of January 30, 1942 
Increases awarded by Government decrees, to general and to ‘‘dead season’’ workers 
Curacao (Netherland West Indies). Petroleum industry. Hourly rates, by occupa- 
tion, November 1941: Stevedoring in harbor, daily and overtime rates, 1942 
Denmark. Real wages, decrease of in 1940 and 1941 
Germany. (East Prussia). Logging industry. Boom men. Wage rates fixed, effec- 
A78. fe tive May 10, 1941 
rg ——— Fishermen, coastal and deep-sea. Monthly rates as of August 1941 
Great Britain. Rates and earnings; 1938-41, indexes, trend in relation to cost of living, 
unemployment, and the war economy; and changes since beginning of second World 
War in 1939 (Florence) J 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Average earnings, week ended July 12, 141, 
and percent of increase over last pay week in October 1938, by industry group 
—— Manufacturing industries (16 combined), as of July 1941 
Minimum rates established. (See Minimum wage, foreign countries 
Walker-Turner Co. Union-security provision. Decision of National War Labor Board 
2 War Manpower Commission (U. 5. Government). Establishment April 18, 1942, by 
Executive order; personnel; functions 
Wartime policies, general. Anglo-American Caribbean Commission. Establishment 
March 1942, and functions ; ; . : 
Wartime policies, United States: 
“ Aliens. Discrimination against (in hiring) unnecessary in most cases 
Control of prices and rents. (See Price control; Rent control.) 
Emergency powers of various States through defense-program legislation Apr. 905 
a re services, public. State agencies transferred to Federal Government, 
effective January 1, 1942 
Girls under 18, employment of on Government contracts 
' Handicapped persons. Employment of in war industries, and experimental rehabilita- 
aa tion clinic of Connecticut Department of Education 
ay Housing, defense, in Bridgeport area. Extent of program 
Housing for war workers. Public and private projects, summary (Murphy) 
; Labor in transition to a war economy in 1941 (Bowden) 
Migration, labor, for defense work. Report of Congressional committee, summary of 
New York. War Emergency Dispensation Act of January 28, 1942, provisions 
Shipbuilding (Pacific coast). Collective agreement amended, January 13, 1942, to pro- 
: vide continuous operation for war period 
: Virginia. Hours of woman workers. Legislation of March 5, 1942 
Vocational training promoted by U. S. Employment Service 
War industries (14). Length of workweek, overtime, shift, and Sunday operations 
summarized (BLS survey February 1942) 
. Woman workers. Federal arsenals, number employed and occupations; Federal execu- 
, . tive branch, number employed: as of June 1941 
a Workweek, optimum length, opinions of executives representing 140 companies sum- 
; marized (Princeton University survey) 


and 


Hourly and 


Correc- 


rates, by 


as 


| ' World War, 1917-18. Conservation. Government agencies formed, industries _re- 
of stricted, and operation of curtailment program 
Sip —— ——,, foreign countries: 


Australia. Employment regulations, July 8, 1941, provisions 
Industrialization, legislation—labor supply, reserved occupations, training, appren- 
ticeship, dilution, woman workers, conciliation, arbitration, industrial disputes, basic 
wage, employee participation and employment statistics, labor organizations, price 
control—summary toe 
— Canada. Contracts, government. Minimum-wage rates made applicable to all persons 
187-95 employed on (order of October 15, 1941) 
— Employment controls. Order P. C. 2250 and 2251, effective March 23, 1942. Sum- 
mary of provisions__..--- Sacied 
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Page 
Feb. 288-304 


Mar. 737-52 


Mar. 752-4 
Mar. 754-9 
Apr. 1017-19 
June 1374-95 
Mar. 759-60 
Jan. 209-11; 
8; June 1395-7 


Apr RH-62 


June 1398-9 
Feb. 463-86 


Feb. 497-8 
Feb. 497-9 
Jan. 184-209 


Mar. 765-6 
Mar. 767-8 


Jan. 218-19 


Jan. 219 
Mar. 769-70 


Apr. 1019-20 


Mar. 769 
Mar. 771 
Jan. 212 


Apr. 1020 
Mar. 770 
Apr. 881-04 


Feb. 499-501 
Mar. 609-11 


June 1347-9 
June 1325-7 
Apr. 915-16 
Mar. 632-3 
May 1084-7 


Apr R52 
June 1328-9 


June 1327-8 
May 1073-83 
June 1257-77 
Apr. 343 Hs 
Jan. 49-52 
Apr. 905-6 


Feb. 384 
Apr 906 
Apr. ¥89-90 


May 1061-5 


Mar. 640-2 


May 1099-1100 


Jan. 16-33 


Feb. 389-91 


Mar. 616-31 
Jan. 54 


May 1087 
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Worm policies, foreign countries—Continued. Page 


Cana Price regulations promulgated by Wartime Prices and Trade Board, effective 
December 1, 1941. osvbbecitesecesbwousdhtne Jan. 5 


— Rents. Maximum rates set, effective December RRs po gE Feb. 4 
—— Salary stabilization and cost-of-living bonus extended to officials above rank of 
foreman, by P. C. order 9298 of November 27, 1941 . 52-3 
—— Wage control extended to small employers by order in council of December 5, 1941. Feb. 391-2 


Germany. Foreign workers in war effort, compulsory methods to secure.______________. June 1310-19 
—— ‘*Master race’”’ theory and its application to workers from occupied countries_--.-..-- June | 
Great Britain. Coal-production committees made responsible for cases of workers’ 

absenteeism______-- Ro Rk SS ee eee ee Jan. 56-7 
—— Conversion of production facilities to war purposes ees mee EE ee a ere Mar. 605-8 
—— Disabled persons, training of, formunitions work. Plan outlined_._.._....._..____- Feb. 407-8 
—— Employment-control measures, development 1939-41__..................-.-----2.-L. Mar. 594-615 
—— Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) Order of January 23, 1042. 

| RAPA , OMS. (Pe aeekh ” TOS OE aa ewe eae Apr. 916-17 
——— Family allowences, military forces, increased November 1941.-._..........2.....--- Feb. 388-9 
—— Hours of Day Work in Factories (Women and Young Persons), Order of January 23, 

|, Ne a Rae FER a a aA As June 1331-2 
~— Joint production advisory committees established in private industries and Govern- 

ment ordnance plants to increase production, 1942......._._.-_-_-_.--- ee May 1088-9 
—— Manpower and womanpower, general conscription of, by National Service (No. 2) 

eek sem bnncinmmenet Feb. 385-4 
—— Nutrition. School-meals service for children extended in October 1941_.._._._._.-- Apr. 917-18 
—— Railways. Essential work order promulgated, effective October 9, 1941__...._...._- Jan. 55 
—— Remuneration of labor since beginning of second World War.___._.._..__.________. Apr. 881-94 
—— Staggered vacations planned for 1942_. SO a See Tae es OE June 1399 
—— Trade Practices Act (Pre-war), restoration of provisions. eee a ee ee are ee June 1329-3} 
— Training. Summary for 1940 ata igs emanate: PILI RTS Mar. 605-6 
—— Welfare work outside factories, including housing, transport, nutrition, recreation, 

te ee che unbesenabsbcban dhdngaeabe Jan. 57-8 
—— Woman workers aged 20 to 25 to be withdrawn from retail trades (except food), for 

ncn nit nti a eeaendacch ti daiices ahibo ake died che ad nidandie ith add tadeiwen Jan. 56 
— Woman workers, ‘employment control, January EEE ee tae E Apr. 916-17 
— Women with home responsibilities, part-time employment of. Various plans to 

ah tilts & nett ka pied Ata binadlc dite bible ak mein d dekh tileiscankaktn Dekiaddnaeme’ May 1089-91 
Italy. Compulsory labor for men 18 to 55 established by decree, February 1942._.__.___ May 1091 
Newfoundland. Industrial disputes and employment. Control provided by Defense 

Regulations, adopted ~ ctober 23, 1941_- fT A Ee eee. eee Mar. 633-4 
New Zealand. Labor regulation—legislative measures, ‘allocation, training, working 

standards, conciliation—summary 1930-41... ...._.........--.----- 2 ele Apr. 895-904 
South Africa. Manpower control and price LPT AT RELIG TE I June 1340-2 

Welfare work: 

Federal public-housing projects. Tenants’ programs...................-......-....----- Jan. 102-3 
Great Britain. Outside factories, including transport, housing, nutrition, recreation, 

ee ek. sbi emnnbenicbbicndiatoatebhencdhias Jan. 57-8 


Wholesale prices: 
Indexes, by items, monthly and weekly changes November 1941 to April 1942, and yearly 
changes 1926- CALNE IDNBE 0S NB ESL ONAL BEE RTL Jan. 242-7; 
Feb. 523-9; Mar. 800-5; Apr. 1040-4; May 1224-8; June 1428 
Waste and scra; . ‘erials. Announcement of calculation of weekly indexes for 44 ma- 
i hill A EEN LE I AG POE DE TT INES Le ee Jan. 248 
Woman workers, United States: 
Domestic service (Washington, D. C.). Characteristics, working conditions, earnings, 


vacations, medical care and insurance, cost of living _. ~------. Feb. 338-59 
Federal defense activities. Number employed and occupations, asofJune 1941... Mar. 640-2 
Girls of 17 and 16 years. Employment on Government contracts and restrictions con- 

ahaa an eo ee Bd ete i Si kt biiisadalte Mild nis dhacdeidwture June 1328-9 

Woman workers, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Adjustment to working conditions by those unused to factories, diffi- 

culties of... dinate I obockon June 1403 
—- Conscription of, under terms of National Service (No. 2) SD iteScnities signs Feb. 385-6 
— Employment of (Control of Engagement) Order, 1942...................-......_.. Apr. 916-17 
—— Part-time employment (in wartime) of women with home responsibilities. Various 

plans to promote.. . May 1089-9 
—- Younger ages. Withdrawal of, ‘from specified industries and occupations, f for em- 

ployment in war work. _......._.__.._.... Ces I BE Se aera Feb. 387-8 
Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions Pee Ee ee Se ee May 1162-3 

Woolen and worsted goods. Labor turn-over. Monthly yates October 1941 to March 1942 - Jan. 224 
Feb. 507; Mar. 778; Apr. 1026; May 1209; June 14 


wipealth conditions. Great Britain. Factories. Ventilation, air-raid shelter, hours, and 
t 


Pee ey te ee SCO eS Jan. 134-9 
Workmen's compensation, United States: 
Decisions of courts concerning. (See under Court decisions.) 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers Compensation Act. Coverage extended to include 
certain workers outside Continental United States _........__.....-...2.-2.-..--- eee Mar. 699 
Workmen’s compensation, Panama. Labor code of 1941, provisions__...................---- May 1165-7 
Youth: . 
Girls under 18, employment of, on Government contracts, and restrictions concerning....0 June 1328-9 
- ~ w: usetts. Board for nena of fe EN established by law of October 10, : = 
éeeud ati gnaabsesecosee an. «VU 


Se cada beseadbegac cccdbbhadetdb di bbsan ebbcseeorcrenteabsdldedstsctdbensséentease Apr. 989-90 
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New Publications 
United States Department of Labor 





How to Order Publications 


Address your order to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., with remittance in check 
or money order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. Postage stamps 
not acceptable. 








Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Handbook of labor statistics, 1941 edition. Bulletin No. 694. Volume | 
(in press). Volume I]-—-Wages and wage regulation; price 45 cents, 

Wages, hours, and working conditions of union street-railway employees, 
June 1, 1941. (Reprint from February 1942 Monthly Labor Review, 
Bulletin No. 701. Price, 10 cents. 

Wages and hours in the glove industry, July 1941. (Reprint from March 
1942 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) Bulletin No. 
702. Prize, 10 cents. 

Building it survey, 1939. Bulletin No. 689. Volume II]—East 
North é. tral cities; price, 15 cents. Volume [V—-West North Cen- 
tral cities; price, 10 cents. 


Children’s Bureau 


Defense of Children Series—Children bear the promise of a better world. 
No. 9—A nation does not need their toil. ice, $3 per 100. 

The road to good nutrition. Publication No. 270. Price, 15 cents. 

A glossary of certain child-welfare terms in Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
and English. Publication No. 271. Price, 15 cents. 

Occupational hazards to young workers: Report No. 1.—The explosives 
manufacturing industries. lication No. 273: Price, 10 cents. 

Civil-defense measures for the protection of children—Report of observa- 
tions in Great Britain, February 1941. Publication No. 279. Price, 
30 cents. 

Proceedings of Conference on Day Care of Children of. Working Mothers, | 
with special reference to defense areas. (July 31—August 1, 1941.) 
Publication No. 281. Price, 15 cents. 

To ts in wartime. (Children in wartime No. 1.) Publication No. 
282. Price, 5 cents. , | 

A children’s charter in wartime. (Children in wartime No. 2.) Publi- § 
cation No. 283. Price, 5 cents. 


Division of Labor Standards 


Discussion of industrial accidents and diseases. (1940 convention, Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions.) 
Bulletin No. 53. Price, 20 cents. 


Women’s Bureau 


Women in war industries. Bulletin No. 189. I, Aircraft; II, Small-arms 
ammunition; III, Artillery ammunition; IV, Instruments—Aircraft. 
optical and fire-control, and surgical and dental. Price, 5 cents each. 




















